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THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT GO TO SEA 



CHAPTER L 

" Here you, Syd, pass the port." 

Svdnev Belton took hold of the silver decanter-st^ind 
and slid it carefully along the polished mahogany table 
towards where Admiral Belton sat back in his chair. 

'' Avast ! " 

The rudd} faced old gentleman roared out that adjur- 
ation in so thunderous a way that the good-looking boy 
who was passing the decanter started and nearly turned 
It over. 

*' What's the matter. Tom ? " came from the other end 
of the table, where Captain Belton, a sturdy-looking, 
gray-haired gentleman nearly as ruddy as his brother, 
was the admiral's vis-d-vis. 

" He's passing the decanter without filling his own 
glass I " cried the admiral. " Fill up, you young dog, and 
drink the Kins^'s health." 

"No, thank you, uncle," said the boy, quietly, "I've 
had one glass." 

" Well, sir, so have I. Don't I teU you I'm going to 
propose the King's health?" 

B 
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" ril drink it in water, uncle." 

"What, sir? Drink the health of his most gracious 
Majesty in raw water 1 Not if I know it.'' 

"But port wine makes my face burn, uncle, and 
Doctor Liss says — " 

"Confound Doctor Liss, sir! Hang Doctor Liss, sir! 
By George, sir, if I were in active service again, and 
your Doctor Liss were in my squadron, I'd have him 
triced up and give him twelve dozen, sir." 

" No, you wouldn't, uncle," said the boy, cracking a 
walnut, and glancing at his father, who was watching 
him furtively. 

" What, sir ? I wouldn't ? Look here, brother Harry, 
Liss is corrupting this boy's mind." 

" I don't know about corrupting, Tom," said the 
captain, smiling, " but he c ertainly does seem to be 
putting some queer things into his head." 

" So it seems. Teaches him to drink the King's 
health in water." 

" No, he didn't, uncle," said the boy, cracking another 
walnut. 

" Yes, he did, sir. How dare you contradict me ! 
Confound you, sir, if I had you aboard ship I'd mast- 
head you." 

"No, you wouldn't, uncle," said the boy, dipping a 
piece of freshly-peeled walnut in the salt and crunching 
it between his teeth. 

" What, sir ? " 

" I say you would not," replied the boy. 

" And pray why, you young dog ? " 

" Because you'd know tather wouldn't like it." 

Captain Belton laughed and sipped his port, and the 
admiral blew out his cheeks. 

" Look here, brother Harry," he cried ; " is this my 
nephew Sydney, or some confounded young son of a 
sea-lawyer ? '* 

" Oh, it's Syd, sure enough," said the captain. 

*' Then he's grown into an insolent, pragmatical young 
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cock-a-hoop upstart; and hang it, I should like to spread- 
eagle him till he came to his senses." 

The boy, who was peeling a scrap of walnut, gave his 
uncle a sidelong look and laughed, 

" Ah, I would, sir, and no mistake," cried the admiral, 
fiercely. " Harry, you don't half preserve discipline in the 
ship. Here, Syd, it's time you were off to sea. 

The boy took another walnnt and crushed it, conscious 
of the fact that his father was watching him intently. 

"I don't want to go to sea, uncle," said the boy at last, 
as he picked off the scraps of broken shell from his walnut. 

'* What ? " roared the admiral. " Here you, sir, say 
that again." 

" I don't want to go to sea, uncle." 

** You — don't — want — to go — to sea, sir ? " 

" No, uncle.'' 

" Well, I am stunned," said the old gentleman, rapidly 
pouring out and tossing off a glass of port. *' Brother 
Harry, what have you to say to this ? " 

" That it is all nonsense. The boy does not know his 
own mind." 

'*0f course not," cried the admiral, turning sharply 
upon Sydney, who went on picking the skin from his 
walnut. " Do you know, sir, that your family have been 
sailors as far back as the days of Elizabeth." 

" Yes, uncle," said the boy, coolly. " I've often heard 
you say so." 

'' And that it is your duty, as the last representative of 
the family, to maintain its honour, sir ? " 

" No, uncle '* 

" What, sir ? " cried the old man, fiercely. 

*' I'm not fit to be a sailor/' continued the boy, quietly 

enough. 

" And pray, why not, Sydney ? " said Captain Belton, 

frowning. 

" Because I'm such a coward, father." 

" A Belton 1 " groaned the admiral, " and says he is a 
coward/' 
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" A boy to be a sailor ought to be fond of the sea." 

" Of course, sir," said the captain. 

" And I hate it." 

" And pray why ?" said the admiral, fiercely. 

" Because it's so salt," said Syd, busy helping himself to 
some more of the condiment he had named. 

" Salt ? " cried the admiral. " Of course it is, and so it 
ought to be. Nonsense ! He's laughing at us, Harry — 
a dog.'* 

" No, I'm not, uncle ; I'm not fit to be a sailor." 

'' Then, pray, what are you fit for, sir ? " cried Captain 

Behon^ angrily 

" I mean to be a doctor !" 

" What I " roared the two officers together. 

Crack ! crack ! 

" Put that walnut and those crackers down, sir ! " said 
the captain, sternly. " I am glad your uncle started this 
subject, for it was time we had an explanation. Do you 
know that with his interest at the Admiralty and mine 
you could be entered on board a first-rate man-of-war ? " 

"Yes, and well looked after sir," cried the admiral; "so 
that when you had properly gone through your term, and 
been master's mate long enough, your promotion would 
have been certain." 

" Yes, uncle, father has often said so," replied Sydney, 
reaching for another walnut, and taking up the crackers. 

" Put that walnut down, sir," cried his father. 

Sydney obeyed, and to keep his hands under control 
thrust them in his pockets and leaned back in his chair. 

" Well, sir," said his uncle, *' does not that make you feel 
proud ? " 

"No, uncle." 

" What ! Don t you know that you would have a uniform 
and wear a sword — I mean a dirk ? " 

" Yes, uncle." 

" Well, sir ? Why, at your time of life I was mad to 
have my uniform." 

" What for ? " said the boy. 
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*' What for, sir ? What for ? Why, to wear, of course," 

*'I don't want to wear a uniform. You couldnt climb 
trees, nor go tishing, nor shrimping, nor riding in a 
uniform." 

'' No, sir," continued the admiral, after winking and 
frowning at his brother to leave the boy to him, " of course 
not. You would be an officer and a gentleman then, and 
wear a cocked hat." 

" Ha ! ha 1 ha 1 " 

The boy burst into a hearty fit of laughter, and his 
father frowned. 

"S^duey — " he btjgan. 

"No, no, Harry, leave him to me" said the admiral; 
" 111 talk to him. Now, sir," he continued, turning to 
the boy sternly, " pray what did I say to make you start 
grinning like a confounded young monkey ? I — I — 1 am 

not accustomed to be laughed at by impertinent boys," 

" I was not laughing at you, uncle," said the boy, drag- 
ging one hand from his pocket and making a lunge at an 
apple. 

"Leave that frnit alone^ ^^^" said the admira], "and 

don t tell me a confounded lie, sir. You did laugh at me." 
" I did not," said the boy ; '* and that's not a lie." 
" What ! " roared the admiral, turning purple. " How 

dare you, sir ! To the masthead at once, and stop there 

till—" 

A hearty burst of laughter from his brother and nephew 

quelled the old man's anger. 

" Ah, you may laugh at that," he said. " Force of habit. 

But you've ^ot to apologize, you young monkey, for what 

vou said." 

*' I can't apologize for what 1 did not do, ' said the boy, 

stubbornlv. 
" What, sir ? " 

" Steady, steady, sir," said the captain. " He's a con- 

ftiundedly impudent young scamp, but he could not tell 
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a lie. 



*' But he laughed in my face, Harry ? 
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" I was laughing at myself, uncle." 

" At yourself, sir ? " 

*' Yes, I was thinking what a popinjay I should look in 
a cocked hat." 

" Well, really/* said the admiral, " I am beginning to 
be glad, Harry, that I never married and had a son. I used 
to be envious about this boy, and wanted a share in him. 
But a boy who can laugh at a part of his Majesty *s 
uniform — well ! Why, you young whipper-snapper, did 1 

ever look a — a — a popinjay in my cocked hat ? " 

" Well, you used to look very rum, uncle." 

" Harry, my dear boy," said the admiral, fiercely ; " we 
are old men, and this young dog represents us. May I 
take him into the library, and give him a good caning ? " 

" No, Tom, certainly not/' 

" No, of course not, Harry ; I beg your pardon. Now, 
sir — pass that port — and — a — don't fill your own glass. 
Port like that, sir, is only fit for gentlemen. And you — 
you want to be a doctor, eh ? " 

"Yes, uncle," said the boy, pushing the decanter along 
the table. 

" And pray what for, sir ? " 

" To do good to people." 

" What ? A doctor do good ! Rubbish ! Never did me 
a bit of good/* 

" Oh, but they do, uncle/' 

" Never, sir. That Liss has pretty well poisoned me 
over and over again/' 

" Oh, uncle, what a — " 

" You say that if you dare, sir," cried the old admiral, 
bringing his hand down bang upon the table, and making 
the glasses dance. " It's the truth. Always made my 
gout worse. Colchicum — colchicum — colchicum and the 
pain awful. Doctors are an absurd new invention, and of 
no use whatever." 

** Why, you always have a doctor on board ship/* 

" Surgeon, you young dog, surgeon. Doctor ! Bah ! 
Hang all doctors] A surgeon is of some use in action. 
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cutting, and splicing, and fishing a poor fellow's limbs ; but 
a doctor — " 

At that moment a rubicund butler opened the dining- 
room door, and stood back for some one to enter. 

''Doctor Liss, sir," he said quietly; and a quick, eager- 
looking little man in snuff-coloured coat and long, salt box 
pocketed waistcoat entered the room, handing his cocked 
hat and stick to the butler, and nodding pleasantly from 
one to the other. 

"Who was that shouting for the doctor?" he said 
cheerily, as he rubbed his hands; then took out a gold 
snuff-box, tapped it, opened it, and handed it to the 
captain. 

" You, wasn't it, Sir Thomas ? Touch of your old 

enemy ? " 

*'No," grunted the admiral, 'Tm sound as a roach. 

Bah ! " 

''Thankye, Liss," said the captain, taking his pinch, 
and handing back the box ; " sit down. Syd, pass those 
clean glasses." 

The admiral took a pinch, and then the new comer took 
his, loudly snapped-to the box, and drew out a delicate 
cambric handkerchief to flap off some snuff from his shirt- 
frill. 

As soon as the doctor was comfortably seated the port 

was passed, and then there was silence, Sydney looking 
from one to the other, and wondering what was coming next. 

The doctor, too, looked from one to the other and formed 
his own opinion. 

*' Hullo 1 " he said. ** In disgrace, Sydney ? What have 
you been doing, sir ? " 

*' Eating walnuts," said the boy, mischievously. 

*' And defying his father and uncle a dog ! " cried the 
admiral. ** Here, Liss ; what do you think he says ? " 

" Bless me ! I don't know." 

'* Why, contound him ! says he wants to be a doctor." 

*'Does he?" cried the new-comer, turning to look at 
Sydney. " Well, I'm not surpribod." 
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*' But I am," cried Captain Belton, angrily, 

"And I'm astounded," said the admiral. "A Bplton 
descend tv being an apothecary." 

" Ah ! " said the doctor, dryly, as he held his glass up 
to the light, "terrible descent, certainly. Wants to save 
life instead of destroying it." 

" Now, look here, Liss," began the admiral, fiercely. 

"No, no, Tom, let me speak," said Captain Belton. 
"No quarrelling.'* 

" No, you had better not quarrel," said the doctor, good 
humouredly. " Make you both ill, and then I shall have 
you at my mercy/' 

'* Indeed you will not," said the admiral, " for I'll call 
in old Marchant from Lower port.*' 

" Not you," cried the doctor, laughing ; " you dare not. 
I'm the only man who understands your constitution." 

*' There, there, there I " cried the captain, " that's 
enough. But really, sir, it's too bad. As an old friend 
I did not think you would lead my boy astray/' 

'' I ? Astray ? Nonsense ! " 

" But you have, sir. You've taken him out with yoti 
on your rounds, and the young dog thinks of nothing else 
but doctoring/' 

" And pill-boxes and gallipots," said the admiral, 
fiercely. 

"Now, my dear old friends, you are not talking sense," 
said the doctor, quietly. ''Sydney has been my rounds 
with me a good deal, and he has certainly displayed so 
much interest in all my surgical cases, that if he were 
my boy I should certainly make him a doctor." 

** Impossible !'* cried the captain. 

"Not to be heard of," said Sir Thomas. "He's going 
to sea." 

Sydney, who had been fidgeting about in his chair, 
gave a sudden kick out with his right leg, and felt some- 
thing soft as his uncle uttered a savage yell, and thrust 
his chair back from the table, 

" I — I beg your pardon, uncle, I did not know that — " 
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"You did, sir/' cried the old man furiously, as he shook 
his fist at the boy. " You did it maliciously ; out of spite, 
because I want to make a man of you. Bless me, Harry," 
he continued, "if you don't take that young' scoundrel out 
into the hall and thrash him, I'll never darken your doors 
agam. Dear dear dear dear ! Bless my soul ! Ah ! " 

The poor old admiral had risen, and was limping about 
when Sydney went after him. 

** Uncle," he began. 

"Bah!" ejaculated the old man, grasping him by the 
collar. " Here he is, brother Harry; IVe got him. Now 
then, take him out." 

" I'm very sorry, uncle," said Sydney. " I didn't know 
it was your gouty leg there. 

*' Then, you did do it on purpose, sir ? " 

" No, I didn't, uncle. I wouldn't have been such a 
coward." 

" Of course he wouldn't," said the doctor, " But there, 
sir, sit down; the pain is gone off now." 

" How do you know ? " cried the admiral. " It's as if ten 
thousand red hot irons were searing it. Harry, you've 
spoiled that boy." 

" No, I join issue there," said Captain Belton. " You've 
indulged him ten times more than ever I have, Tom." 

" It is not true, brother Harry," said the admiral, limping 
to his chair. 

" Oh yes, it is. Hasn't your uncle spoiled you, Sydney, 
far more than I have ? " 

*' No, father," replied the boy, quietly, as he helped the 
old admiral to sit down, and placed an ottoman rnder his 
injured leg. 

" Thankye, boy, thankye. And you're not so bad as I 
said ; 'tis quite true, it's your father's doing. 

*' I think you've both spoiled me," said Sydney, quietly ; 
and the doctor helped himself to another glass of port to 
hide his mirth. 

'* Won't do, Liss, you're laughing. I can see you," said 
the admiral. *' That's just what you doctors enjoy, seeing 
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other people suffer, so that you may laugh and grow 
fat." 

" Oh, I was not laughing at your pain,*' said the doctor, 
quietly, "but at Sydney's judgment. He is quite right, 
YOU do both spoil him." 

"What?" 

"He has three times as much money to spend as is 
right, and I wonder he does not waste it more. Well, 
Syd, my boy, so they will not let you be a doctor ? " 

Sydney frowned, and cracked a walnut till the shell 
and nut were all crushed together. 

" And so you are to make up your mind to go to sea ? " 

" Yes," said the admiral, emphatically. 

" Certainly," said Captain Belton ; and, as soon after the 
conversation turned into political matters, Sydney quietly 
left his chair, strolled to the window, and stood gazing 
out at the estuary upon which the captain's house looked 
down. 

It was a glorious view. The long stretch of water was 
dappled with orange and gold ; and here and there the 
great men-of-war were lying at anchor, some waiting their 
commanders; others, whose sea days were past, waiting 
patiently for their end, sent along dark shadows behind 
them. Here and there fishing boats with tawny sails 
were putting out to sea for the night's fishing; and as 
Sydney's eyes wandered, a frown settled upon his forehead, 
and he stepped out through the open window into the 
garden. 

" Bother the old sea ! " he said, petulantly. " It's always 
sea, sea, sea, from morning till night. I don't want to go, 
and 1 won't." 

As he spoke he passed under an apple tree, one of whose 
fruit, missed in the gathering a month before, had dropped, 
and picking it up, the boy relieved his feelings by throwing 
it with all his might across the garden. 

The effect was as sudden as that produced by his kick ; 
for there was a shout and sound of feet lapidly approach- 
ing, and a red-faced boy of about his own age came into 
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sight, hatles^ and breathless, panting, wiid-eyed, and with 
fists clenched ready for assault. 

" Who threw — Oh, it was you, was it, Master Sydney ? 
You coward ! '* 

" Who's a coward ? " cried Sydney, hotly. 

" You are. You throwed that apple and hit me, 'cause 
you knowed I dursen't hit you again." 

" No, I didn't." 

" Yes, you did, and you are a coward." 

*' No, I'm not a coward." 

" Yes, you are. If I hit you, I know what you'd do — 
go and tell your father, and get me sent away." 

" There, then 1 Does that feel like a coward's blow ? 
— or that ? — or that ? " 

Three sharp cutfs in the chest illustrated Sydney's 
words, two of which the boy bore, flinching at each ; but 
rising beyond endurance by the third, he retaliated with 
one so well planted that Sydney went down in a sitting 
position, but in so elastic a fashion that he was up 
again on the instant, and flew at the giver of the blow. 

Then for five minutes there was a sharp encounter, with 
its accompaniments of hard breathing, muttering, dull 
sounds of blows and scuffling feet, till a broad shouldered, 
red-faced man in a serge apron came down upon them 
at a trot, and securing each by the shoulder held them 
apart. 

" Now then," he growled, ** \\hat's this here ?" 

" Pan hit me, and I'm dressing him down," panted 
Sydney. "Here, let go, Barney." 

"Master Syd hit me first, father/* panted the red faced 

boy. 

*' Howld your tongue, warmint, will you," said the man 
in a deep growl. " Want to have me chucked overboard, 
and lose my bit o' pension. You're alius agoing at your 

pastors and masters." 

"Hit me first," remonstrated the boy, as the new-comer 
gave him a shake. 

*' Well, what o' that, you ungrateful young porpuss ! 
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Hasn't the cap'n hit me lots o^ times and chucked things 
at me ? You never see me flyin* in his face." 

" Chucked a big apple at. me first,'* cried the boy in an 
ill-used tone. 

" Sarve you right too. Has he hurt you much, Master 

Sydney ? '' . 

" No, Barney ; not a bit. There, I was wrong. I didn't 
know he was there when I threw the apple. I only did it 
because I felt vicious." 

"Hear that, you young sarpint?" cried the square- 
shouldered man. 

*' Yes, father." 

** Then just you recollect. If the young skipper feels 
wicious, he's a right to chuck apples. Why, it's rank 
mutiny hitting him again." 

" Hit me first," grumbled the boy. 

" Ay, and I'll hit you first. Why, if I'd been board 
ship again, instead of being a pensioner and keeping this 
here garden in order for the skipper, I should have put my 
pipe to my mouth, and — What say, Master Syd ? " 

"Dont say any more about it. I'd no business to hit 
Pan, and I*m sorry I did now." 

" Well, sir, I don't know 'bout not having no business, 
'cause you see you're the skipper's son, and nothing does 
a boy so much good as a leathering ; but if you're sorry 
for it, there's an end on it. Pan a maVy my lad, beg Master 
Sydney's pardon." 

" He hit me first," gi-umbled the boy. 

"Do you want me to give you a good rope's-ending, my 
sonny ? " growled the man ; '* 'cause if you do, just you say 
that 'ere agen." 

The red-faced boy uttered a smothered growl, and was 
silent. 

" Too young to understand discipline yet, Master 
Sydney," said the man, "And so you felt wicious, did 
you? What about?" 

" They've been at me again about going to sea, Barney." 

" And you don't want to go, my lad ? " 
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" No ; and I won't go." 

" Hear that, Pan, my lad ? " 

The boy nodded and drew down the corner of his lips, 
with the effect that Sydney made a threatening gestuie. 

"No, I'm not afraid, Pan/' he cried fiercely; "but I 
don't want to go, and I won't," 

The broad-shouldered man shook his head mournfully, 
and taking out a steel tobacco box he opened it and cut 
off a piece of black, pressed weed, to transfer to his cheek, 
as he again shook his head sadly. 

'Tm sorry to hear that. Master Sydney," he said. 

" Why ? " 

" 'Cause it's agen nature. I m sixty-two now, and from 
the time I was a little shaver right up to now I never 
heerd a well grown, strong, good-looking young chap say 
he didn't want to go to sea." 

" Ah, well, Barney, you've heard one now." 

" Ay, ay ! and mighty sorry too, sir. Why, there have 
been times when I've said to myself, ' Maybe when the 
young master gets his promotion and a ship of his own, 
he'll come and say to me, Now then, Barney, now's your 
time to get rid o' the rust; I'll get you painted and 
scraped, and you shall come to sea with me.' " 

" You, Barney ? You are too old now. What would you 
be then ? " 

" Old ! Old ! Get out ! I don't call myself old by a long 
way. Master Syd; and if it hadn't been for the captain 
laying up I should ha' been at sea now. But you'll think 
better on it, sir ; you'll go." 

" What, to sea, Barney ? " 

" Ay, sir." 

" No ; I mean to be a doctor." 

" Then I says it again as I said it afore, Master Syd, 
there's something the matter with you." 

" Matter ? Nonsense 1 What do you mean ? " 

" Why, what you say sounds so galish and soft, it makes 
me think as you must have ketched something going out 
with the doctor," 
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« What rubbish, Barney 1 " 

"But you going to be a doctor !" cried the old sailor, 
rubbing his nose with a great gnarled finger. " You, who 
might be an admiral and command a squadron : no, sir, 
it won't do/' 

" It will have to do, Barney." 

" Well, sir, it mought and it moughtn't ; but it strikes 
me as you've got something coming on, sir, as is a weaken- 
ing your head — measles, or fever, or such-like or you 
wouldn't talk as you do about the Ryle Navee." 

" I talk about it as I do because I don't want to go to 



sea." 



"But it's a flying in the face of the skipper and the 
admiral. Bobstays and chocks ! I wish I was your age 
and got the chance o' going instead o' being always ashore 
here plarntin' the cabbages and pulling up the weeds." 

" Tnen you don't like being a gardener, Barney ? " 

" I 'ates it, sir." 

"And so do I hate being a sailor. There !" 

" But it's so onnat'ral, sir. Here's your father been a 
sailor, same as I've been a sailor, and I've drilled up Pan- 
a mar o' purpose to be useful to you in the same ship. 
Why, it's like wasting a season in the garden. I meant 
him to be your Jack factotum, as the skipper used to 
call it, and you never heard him say he didn't want to 
go to sea." 

" You said you'd rope's end me if I did," grumbled the 
red faced boy. 

" And so I will, you young swab," roared the gardener. 
" Why, you onnat'ral young galley-dabber, are you going 
to turn up your ugly pig's nose at your father's puriession ? " 

" Pan doesn't like the sea any more than I do," cried 
Sydney ; *' and I say it's a shame to force boys to be what 
they don't like." 

"Well, this beats all," cried the gardener, helping himself 
to a fresh piece of tobacco. **Wliat the world's coming 
to next, I dunnow. Why, if the King, bless him ! know'd 
o' this, it would break his heart," 
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" Syd ! Ahoy there ! " came from the dining-room 

window. 

" Aho— " 

Sydney was about to reply with a hearty sea-going 
Ahoy ! but he altered his mind and cried — 
"Yes, father; I'm coming." 

This was followed by a savage slap on the leg given by 
the ex boatswain, who had settled down with his master 
the captain at The Heronry, Southbayton. 

" Just like a loblolly boy," he growled. " You, Pan, if 

you was to answer a hail like that Td — Stop ; come 
here." 

'* Yes, father, I'm coming,'' said the red-faced boy, with 
a grin; and then he dodged wl ile the old boatswain made 
a blow at his head with open hand, 

" Here, I'll speak to the skipper at once about you, 
youngster. Doing the knives and boots and helping over 
the weeds is spyling your morals.'* 

" Speak — what about, father ? " 

" Speak ? What about ? Why, you swab, do you think 
I had you chrissen Pan-a-mar, arter a glorious naval victory, 
o' purpose to have you grow up into a long shore lubber ? 
There, get indoors. 'Fore you're many hours older I'll have 
you afloat." 

Pan went slowly up to the house, followed by his father, 
who walked along the gravel path with his legs wide 
apart, as if he expected the ground to heave up; while 
Sydney went round to the front of the house, and entered 
by the dining room window, where his father, uncle, and 
the doctor were still seated at the table. 

" Why, Syd, lad, we did not see you go," said his father; 
" come and sit down." 

The boy obeyed, looking furtively from one to the other, 
as if he knew instinctively that something particular was 
coming. 

"Ahem ! " The admiral gave vent to a tremendous forced 
cough. 

"No, Tom, I'll tell him," said Captain Belton. "Look 
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here, Syd, my boy, at your time of life lads do not know 
what is best for them, so it is the duty of their fathers to 
decide." 

" Is it, father ? " 

" Of course it is, sir," growled the admiral, and Doctor 
Liss wrinkled up his forehead and looked attentively on. 

" Now look here, sir. Your uncle has just heard an 
old friend of his, Captain Dashleigh " 

" Known him from a boy," said the admiral. 

" Has been appointed to the J%no, one of our finest 
three-deckers, and he is going to ask him to take you as 
one of his midshipmen." 

" Uncle Tom always said that a boy should commence 
life either in a sloop of war or a smart frigate," said Syd, 
sharply. 

"If there's one handy," growled the admiral. "JwWs 
a ship to be proud of." 

" So, thank your uncle for his promise to exert his 

interest, and let's have no more nonsense." 

" But I want to be a doctor, father," said Syd, looking 
hard at the visitor. 

Crash ! 

The glasses danced as the admiral brought his hand 
down heavily. 

" No, no, Tom," cried the captain, testily ; " I can 
manage the helm." 

" But, Doctor Liss ! " said the boy, appealingly. 

" Don't appeal to me, my boy," said the doctor, gravely, 
"You know your father's and your uncle's wish. It is 
your duty to obey." 

'* Oh ! " ejaculated Sydney, in a tone of voice which 
seemed to say, " I did think you would side with me." 

The doctor took a pinch of SQuff. 

" You see, Syd," continued the captain, " your uncle 
has no son, and I have only one to keep up the honour 
of our family. You will join your ship with the best 
of prospects, and I hope you will be a credit to us 
both." 
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Sydney said nothing, but took another walnut, and 
cracked it viciously, as if it was the head of a savage 
enemy. 

That night he lay tumbling and unable to sleep, his 
brow knit and his teeth set, feeling as obstinate as a boy 
can feel who has not been allowed to have his own way. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The next morning Sydney Belton rose in excellent 
time, but not from a desire to keep good hours. He 
could not sleep well, so he dressed and went out, to find 
it was only on the stroke of six. 

As he reached the garden, there was his self-constituted 
enemy stretching out before him, far as eye could reach, 
and sparkling gloriously in the morning sunshine. 

" Bother the sea ! " muttered the boy, scowling. " Wish 
it was all dry land." 

"What cheer, lad! Mornin', mornin. Don*t she look 
lovely, eh ? " 

" Morning, Barney," said the boy, turning to see that 
the old boatswain had come to work with a scythe over 
his shoulder. " What looks lovely this morning ? " 

" Eh ? Why, the sea, of course. Wish I was afloat, *stead 
of having to shave this lawn, like a wholesale barber. Got 
any noos ? '' 

" Yes, Barney," said the boy, bitterly ; " I'm to go to 



sea." 



" Huiiay !" uiied the old boatswain, rubbing his scythe- 
blade with the stone rubber, and bringing forth a musical 
sound. 

" You're glad of it, then ? " 

" Course I am, my lad. Be the making on you. Wish 
I was coming too." 

" Bah ! " ejaculated Sydney, and he left the old boat- 
swain to commence the toilet of the dewy lawn, while in a 
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desultory way, for the sake of doing something to fill up 
the time till breakfast, he strolled round to the back, 
wheie a loud whibtling attxctc-ted his atteutiou. 

The sound came from an outhouse, toward which the 
boy directed his steps. 

"Cleaning the knives, I suppose," said Sydney to 
himself, and going to the door he looked in. 

The tray of knives was there waiting to be cleaned, and 
the board and bath-brick were on a bench, but the red- 
faced boy was otherwise engaged. 

He was kneelmg down with a rough, curly-haired 
retriever dog sitting up before him, with paws drooped 
and nose rigid, while Pan was carefully balancing a knife 
across the pointed nose aforesaid. 

Pan was so busily employed that he did not hear the 
step, and the first notification he had of another*s presence 
was given by the dog, who raised his muzzle suddenly 
and uttered a loud and piteous whine directed at Sydney 
— the dog's cry seeming to say, " Do make him leave off.'' 

The glance the boatswain's son gave made him spring 
at the board, snatch up a couple of the implements, and 
begin to rub them to and fro furiously, while the dog, in 
high glee at being freed from an arduous task, began 
to leap about, barking loudly, and making dashes at his 
young master's legs. 

"Poor old Don — there ! " cried Sydne}^ patting the dogs 
ears. " He don't like discipline, then. Well, Pan, when 
are you going to sea ? " 

"Not never," said the boy, shortly. 

" Yes, you are. Your father said he should send 

you." 

"If he does I shall run away, so there," cried the 

boy. 

Sydney turned away, and walked through the garden, 

his head bent, his brow wrinkled, and his mind so busily 
occupied, that he hardly heeded which way he went. 
" If his father sends him he shall run away." 
Those words kept on repeatmg themselves in Sydney's 
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brain like some jingle, and he found himself thinking of 
them more and more as he passed through the gate, and 
went along the road that late autumn morning, kicking up 
the dead leaves which lay clustering beneath the trees. 

" If his father sends him to sea he shall run away," said 
Sydney to himself; and then he thought of how Pan 
Strake would be free, and have no more boots and shoes or 
knives to clean, and not have to go into the garden to 
weed the paths. 

Then by a natural course he found himself thinking 
that if he, Sydney Belton, were to leave home, he would 
escape being sent to sea at ail events back to school and 
he too would be free. 

With a boy's wilful obstinacy, he carefully drew a veil 
over all the good, and dragged out into the mental light 
all that he looked upon as bad in his every day life, 
satisfied himself that he was ill-used, and wished that he 
had had a mother living to, as he called it, take his 

part. 

" I wonder what running away would be like ? " he 
thought. " There would be no Uncle Tom to come and 
bully and bother me, and father wouldn't be there to take 
his side auainst me, I wonder what one could do if one 






ran away ? 

"Morning!" 

Sydney started, for he had been so intent upon his 
thoughts that he had not heard the regular trot, trot of a 
plump cob, nor the grinding of wheels, and he looked up 
to see that it was Doctor Liss who had suddenly drawn 
rein in the road, 

'* Going for a walk, Syd?" 

" Yes ; but — I — Where are you going, doctor ? " 

" Into the town. Just been called up. Poor fellow 
injured in the docks last night." 

" Take me with you." 

" What ? " cried the doctor, smiling down in the eager 
face before him. " Didn 1 1 get scolded enough last night, 
you young dog, for leading you astray ? " 
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" Oh, but father didn't mean it. Do take me. Is he 
much hurt ? " 

" Broken leg, I hear. No, no. Go home to breakfast. 
Ck ! Sally. Good morning." 

The doctor toiiched the cob as he nodded to Sydney, and 
the wheels of the chaise began to turn, but with a bound 
the boy was out in the road, and hanging on to the 
back. 

"x^o, no, Doctor Liss, don't leave me behind. I do so 
want to go, and there's plenty of time for me to get back 
to breakfast." 

"But Sir Thomas will declare I am leading you into 
the evil paths of medicine and surgery." 

"Uncle won't know. Do pull up; let me come." 

'' Well," said the doctor, smiling grimly, " I don't 
see that it can do you any harm, Syd. Here, jump 

m. 

There was no need for a second consent. Almost before 
the horse could be stopped the boy had leaped lightly in, 
and with his face bright and eager once more, and the 
dark misty notions upon which he had been brooding 
gone clean away, he began chatting merrily to his old 
friend, whose rounds he had often gone. 

"Yes, yes, Syd, that's all very well," said the doctor, 
making his whip lash whistle through the air, " but you 
don't know what a doctor's life is. All very well driving 
here on a bright autumn morning to get an appetite for 
breakfast, but look at tlie long dark dismal rides I have at 
all times in the winter." 

" Well, they can't be half so bad as keeping a watch in a 
storm right out at sea. Why, I've heard both father and 
Uncle Tom say that it's awful sometimes." 

" Only sometimes, Syd." 

" Well, I can't help it. I hate it, and I won t go." 

" Must, my boy, must. Take it like a dose of my very 
particular. You know, Syd," said the doctor, nudging the 
boy with his elbow ; " that rich thick morning draught I 
gave you after a fever," 
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" Oh, I say, don't," cried Sydney, with a wry face and a 
shudder ; " it's horrid. I declare, when Tm a doctor, I'll 

never give any one auch stuff." 

" No, Syd, you'll be a captain, and the physic for your 
patients will be cat o'-nine-tails " 

Sydney frowned, and as they neared the busy town, with 
its little forest of masts rising beyond the houses, Doctor 
Liss glanced sideways at the boy's gloomy and thoughtful 
countenance. 

"Why, Syd," he said at last merrily, "you look as 
gloomy as if you had been pressed. Come, my lad, take 
your medicine, and then you can have that sweet afterwards 
that we call duty." 

Sydney made no reply, but his face did not brighten, for 
duty seemed to him then a nauseous bitter. 

'* Doctor Liss," he said, just as they reached the docks, 
down one of whose side lanes the patient lay, "if I make 
up my mind to be a doctor — " 

" You can't, Syd. You are too young to have one yet. 
A man's mind is as strong as if it had bone and muscle. 
Yours is only like jelly." 

Syd was silent again for a minute. Then he began 
once more — 

" If I determined to be a doctor, and wouldn't be any- 
thing else, would you teach me ? " 

" No, certainly not." 

" Then I'd teach myself," cried Syd, fiercely. 

" Oh, indeed I Humph ! I retract my words about 
your young mind being jelly. I see there is some sub- 
stance in it growing already. But no, Syd, you are not 
going to be a doctor ; and here we are." 

He drew up at a cottage door, where a couple of rough- 
looking men were waiting about, one of whom held the 
horse while the doctor descended, and Syd followed into 
the room, where a poor fellow lay in great agony with a 
badly fractured leg. 

This was reduced, Syd looking on, and handing the 
doctor splints and bandages as they were required. After 
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this the pair re-entered the gig, and drove back toward the 
Heronry. 

" Just a quarter to nine, Syd. You'll be back in time 
for breakfast." 

" I think I could set a broken leg now," said Syd, whose 
thoughts were still at the cottage. 

" Bless the boy ! " exclaimed the doctor. " Take one off, 
I suppose, if it were wanted ? " 

" No," said Syd, gravely, " I shoudn't feel enough 
confidence to do that." 

" I should think not, indeed/' muttered the doctor, as 
he gave a sidelong look at his companion. " Why, you 
morbid young rascal, you ought to be thinking of games 
and outdoor sports instead of such things as this. Here 
we are. Ready for your breakfast?" 

" Yes, I am getting hungry," said Syd. " How long 
will those bones be growing together again ? " 

" Confound you — young dog 1 Go and pick grilled 
chicken bones. I'll never take you out with me again. 
Jump out. Good-bye, sailor." 

The doctor nodded and drove off, while Syd walked 
slowly up to the house, and entered the dining-room just 
as his father and uncle came down, punctual to the 
moment. 

" Ah, Syd," said bis father ; " you are first." 

"Morning, boy, morning," cried his uncle. "Been for 
a walk on deck ? " 

"No, uncle; I've been for a drive." 

" Drive I Drive ! " said his father. " Who with ? " 

" Doctor Liss, father," 

Bang ! 

Sir Thomas's hand made the coffee-cups rattle this 
time, as he said sharply — 

"Harry, my lad, if I were you I should take this 
spark up to town and see Dashleigh at once. I'll go 
with you." 

" Very well. And he can be measured for his kit at the 

same time, eh ? " 
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" Of course. Mind the tailor makes his clothes big 
enough, for as soon as he gets to sea he'll grow like a 
twig." 

Syd sat stirring his coffee, and taking great bites out 
of his bread and butter, as the words of Pan came back 

to him — '* If he does I shall run away, so there ! " 
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CHAPTER m. 

There was something tempting about that idea of 
being measured for a uniform, though Syd declared to 
himself he hated it. All the same, though, he went down 
the garden to where Barney was digging that morning, 
and after a little beating about the bush, asked him a 
question he could have answered himself, from familiarity 
with his father's and uncle's garb. 

" I say, Barney, what's a captain's uniform like ? " 

" Uniform, my lad ? " said the old boatswain, seizing the 
opportunity to rest his foot on his spade, and began 
rubbing the small of his back, or rather what is so called, 
for Barney had no small to his back, being square shaped 
like a short log. " Well, it's bloo coat, and white weskutt 
and breeches, and gold lace and cocked hat, and two gold 
swabs on the shouldeis," 

" And what's a lieutenant's like ? " 

" Oh, pooty much the same, lad, only he's on'y got one 
swab on 'stead o' two. But what's the good o' your 
asking ? you've seen 'cm often enough in Southbayton." 

" Oh, but I never took any notice. What's a mid- 
shipman's like ? " 

" Bloo, my lad, and a bit o white on the collar." 

" And a cocked hat ? " 

''Oh yes, a cocked hat — a small one, you know." 

" And a sword, Barney ? " 

" Well, as to a sword, lad/* said the old sailor, wiping a 
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brown corner of his mouth ; "it am't right to call such a 
tooth-pick of a thing a sword. Sort of a young sword as 
you may say, on'y it never grows no bigger, and him as 
wears it does. Dirks, they calls 'em, middies' dirks/' 

" A uniform and a sword/* said Sydney to himself. " A 
blue uniform with white on the collar, and a cooked hat 
and a sword ! " 

It was very tempting, and the boy went on down by the 
side of the lake, beyond which were the great trees, with 
the ragged nests of the tall birds which gave the name to 
the captain's residence, where he had settled to end his 
days well in view of the sea. 

Here where the water was smooth as glass Sydney stood 
leaning over, holding on by a bough, and gazing at his fore- 
shortened image, as in imagination he dressed himself in 
the blue uniform, buckled on his dirk, and put on his 
cocked hat. 

It was very tempting, but disinclination mastered vanity, 

and he turned away to go back toward the house. 

" I wonder whether Pan means it," he said to himself. 
** Suppose we went together to seek our fortunes ; he could 
be my servant, and father and Uncle Tom would forgive 
me if I came back rich." 

But somehow in a misty way as he walked up to the 
back of the house, half thinking that he would sound the 
boy, it hardly seemed to be the way to seek a fortune to 
start off with a servant. 

He had nearly reached the yard when a door was thrown 
open, and the object of his search rushed out, followed by 
a shower of words and shoes, which latter came pattering 
out into the yard as a shrill voice cried — 

" A nasty, lazy, good-for-nothing young scamp — always 
playing with that dog instead of doing your work. Not 
half clean — not fit to be seen." 

Syd drew back, thinking to himself that Pan could not 
be much happier than he was himself with the red-faced 
cook, who ruled over all the sei'vants, to play tyrant to the 
boy as well. 
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" Now what could two lads do if they went right away ? " 
mused Syd. "We couldn't go abroad without going to 
sea. I don't think I want to be a soldier, and we're not 
big enough if I did. I know — we'd go to London. People 
seek their fortunes there." 

He seated himself beneath the walnut tree to think it 
out, but somehow the idea of running away did not seem 
bright. It was less than a hundred miles to London by 
the coacli-road, and if they walked all the way it did not 
seem likely that they would have any adventures. 

Syd felt in despair, for life seemed as if it must be a 
terribly dull place without adventures. 

He thought he would not run away for two reasons. 
One that it would look cowaidly; the other that it did 
not look tempting. 

*' There does not seem any chance of meeting with ad- 
ventures unless you go to sea," he said to himself. "I 
wish there was no sea in the world." 

A loud voice from the other end of the garden, followed 
by another, took his attention. 

" Poor old Pan catching it again," mused Syd. " Every- 
body seems to scold him." 

The dull sound of a blow, a howl, and then a rushing 
noise explained by the appearance of Panama Strake, who 
was dashing belter skelter across the garden, as regardless 
of flower bed and tree as a young colt that had broken 
through a hedge. 

" Hi ! Pan, where are you going ? " cried Syd. 

The boy glanced once in his direction, but did not stop 
running on as hard as he could go for the front entrance, 
and directly after the gate was heard to bang. 

"Someone must have hit him " thought Syd. "Poor 
old Pan, he's always in trouble. Why, I kicked him last 
week," he added remorsefully. 

"Seen my boy Pan, Master Syd ?" said a hoarse voice. 

" Yes ; he came running by here like a wild bull. Have 
you been hitting him ? " 

" Hitting of him ? " growled the ex-boatswain ; " on y just 
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wish rd had a rope's end 'stead o' this here," and he held 
lip the handle of the rake he had been using. " On'y time 
to give him one tap and he was gone." 

" Enough to make him go. What was the matter, 
Barney ? " 

" Heverythink, Master Syd. That there boy's gettin' 
worse than you." 

"Oh I is he?" 

" Growlin' and grumblin' at any mortal thing. Won't 
do his work, and says he won't go to sea, just the same 
as you do ; and now he's been sarcing the cook." 

" For saying the boots and shoes wei*e not clean. 

" How do you know% Master Syd ? " 

" I saw her throwing them at him. You'd no business 
to hit him with that rake shaft." 

" What ! No business to hit him ? Why, he's my own 
boy, arn't he ? Ail right then, Master Syd ; there's an 
old wagon rope in the shed, I'll lay up a bit o' that — hard ; 
and on'y just wait till he comes back, that's all. Won't 
be a sailor, won't he ! I'll let him see. If he won't be able 
to write A.B. at the end of his name 'fore he's one-and 
twenty my name arn't Barnaby Strake." 

The old boatswain went off growling ; and in the lowest 
of low spirits, Syd went indoors, to make his way to the 
library, shut himself in, and b?gin taking do^\n the books 
from the dusty shelves, seeking for one which dealt with 
adventuies. 

There was no lack of them, but somehow or another all 
seemed to have the smack of the salt sea. Now and then 
he came upon some land adventures, but it was always 
preceded by a voyage to the place ; and at last he threw 
a book down peevishly. 

" Any one would think the work! was all sea," he 
grumbled; ''that's the worst of being born on an island." 

He started from his seat, for the handle of the door 
rattled, and his lather and uncle entered the library, 

" Oh, you're here, sir ! " cried Captain Belton. " That's 
right. Your uncle and I have been talking about you." 
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" Laying down your lines, Syd, so as to turn you out a 
smart craft." 

'Yes/' said Captain Belton, merrily, "WeVe settled 
about your hull, Syd ; and to-morrow morning we're going 
to take you up to town, and if all turns out right — " 

" Oh, that's all right," said Sir Thomas. " Dashleigh 
would do anything for me." 

" If his complement is not made up." 

" And if it is. Hang it, Harry ; you can always squeeze 
another boy into a seventy-gun ship.'* 

'' Well, I suppose it will be all right," said the captain ; 
"and if it is we'll get you rigged." 

" Yes, and if you'll be a good lad, and try and learn 
your profession, I'll make you a present of your outfit, 
Syd. The best that can be had," said Sir Thomas, 

''And I'd give you a gold watch," said the captain, 
" only you'd lose it, or get it stolen or broken before you 
had been to sea a month. There, my boy, no objections. 
It's all settled for you, and we want to see you a post- 
captain before we go into the locker." 

" Yes, and bring in a few good Spanish prizes, sir. It'll 
be all right, brother Harry. He thinks he don't like the 
sea, but he does. Now then, you dog, why don't you 
come and shake hands ? " 

"Because I don't want to go, uncle." 

'* What, you dog ! Yah ! Get out. I don't believe 

it." 

" Go and shake hands with your uncle, Syd," said the 
captain, sternly. 

The boy walked across to where the admiral was seated 
on the arm ot one of the great easy-chairs, and held out 

his hand. 

" Here, what's this ? " cried the bluff, choleric old sailor. 

"Not a boy's hand, is it. Feels like the tail of a codfish. 

Shake hands like a man, you dog. Ah, that's better. 

There, cheer up; you'll soon get used to the sea and 

love it. You won't be happy ashore after your first 

voyage." 
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" Want any money, Syd ? " said the captain. 

" No, thankye, father," said the boy, gloomily. 

'* What ! " roared the admiral, laboriously thrusting his 
hand into his breeches pocket and dragging it out again. 
''Don't believe it. A boy who don't want money is a 
monster, not fit to be trusted with it. Here you are, boy. 
Five guineas. Don't fool it away, but buy anything with 
it you like." — A strange contradiction, b}^ the way, though 
the old admiral did not notice it. — " Put it in your pocket, 
and — Pst ! Syd/' he whispered, " whenever you want 
any more, write to me. Don't bother the dad. Our 
secret, eh, you dog?" 

"What's that?" cried the captain. 

" Mind your own business, sir," cried the admiral, with 
mock rage. " Private instructions to our young officer. 
There, be off, Syd, before he begins to pump." 

The boy gladly escaped from the library, to dash up into 
his own room, and fling the money into a corner with a 
demonstration of rage, before sitting down, resting his 
chin upon his doubled fists, and staring straight before 
him. 

" It's all over," he said at last. ** I wanted to be a 
gentleman, and do what was right ; but — Yes, it's all 
over now." 

Just at the same time Captain Belton was speaking to 
his brother in the library. 

" I'm sorry the boy took it like that, Tom," he said. 
"I don't like his sulky mannei." 

"Bah! only a boy," cried the admiral. "Chuffy be- 
cause he can't have his own way. Wait till he gets his 
cocked hat and his dirk." 

The old man chuckled and wiped his eyes. 

" I haven't forgotten the sensation yet, Harry. You 

remember too ? " 

" Oh yes, I remember," said the captain, thoughtfully. 

*' Of course you do. I say, what a pair of young game- 
cocks we were. Why, I can remember now flourishing 
the toothpick about, with its blade half blue steel and 
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a lion's head on the hilt. Never you mind about Syd; 
the uniform will set him right." 

*'IhupbSu." 

" Hope so. Don t I tell you it will ! I like the boy ; 
plenty of downright British courage in him. Isn't afraid 
of either of us. Egad, I like him, Harry ; and hell turn 
out a big man." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The rest of that day passed gloomily for Sydney, who 
was in the garden just before dinner, when Barney came 
up to him. 

" Seen him, Master Sydney ? " he said gloomily. 

" Seen who ? My father ? " 

"'No, my boy, Panama. Strikes me he's cut and run, 
and when the skipper hears on it there'll be no end of a 
row." 

" Oh, nonsense ! He's hiding in the lofts, or one of the 
uuthuases, Barney." 

*' No, my lad, I've hunted 'em all over with a hay-fork." 

" And of course you didn't find him. If he saw you 
coming with a two-pronged fork what would he think ? " 

" But I wasn't going to job on him with it, Master 

Syd." 

'* How was he to know that, Barney ?" 

" 'Cause I'm alius such a good father to him." 

"And hit him with the rake-handle only this morning." 

"Well, that would only Ioospti his skin a bit, and give 

him room to grow. Do him good." 

" Don't see it, Barney. Wouldn't do me any good, only 
make me wild." 

" But you don't think he's cut and run, do you, lad ? " 

*' I dare say he has, but he'll soon come back." 

*' Only let me get hold of him then." 

" If you touch him when he does, I'll tell my father and 
Sir Thomas you ill-use him." 
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" What a shame ! Master Syd, you shouldn't. But 
you do think he'll come back, sir ? " 

"Why, of course.'* 

** That's right. I want him to go along o' you." 

" Along with me ? " 

" Of course. I heared the skipper was going to take 
you up to town to morrow to see your new captain." 

" Oh ! " ejaculated Syd ; and he turned sharp round and 
ran into the house, where he was soon after seated at 
table with his uncle and father, feeling that the servants 
were watching him, and expecting every moment to hear 
some allusion to the next day's journey. 

But though no word of the kind was said, Syd cracked 
no walnuts that night, but sat gloomily over the dessert 
till his uncle filled his glass, called upon him to pass the 
port to his father, and then in a loud voice said — 

"Here's health and success to Sydney Belton middy, 
master's mate, lieutenant, commander, post - captain, 
admiral," 

" Hear ! hear ! " cried Captain Belton ; and Sydney sat 
feeling more guilty than ever he had felt in his life. 

For his brain was full of thoughts that he dared not 
have laid bare, and his inclination was trying to drag 
down the balance in which he felt that he hung. 

As he sat there holding on tightly by the nut-crackers 
that he had not used, he felt as if he should have to answer 
all manner of questions directly, and be put through a 
terrible ordeal ; but to his intense relief, the conversation 
turned upon an expedition to Portobello, and the way 
in which certain ships had been handled, the unfortunate 
officers in command not having done their duty to the 
satisfaction of the admiral. And as this argument seemed 
to grow more excitmg the boy softly slipped from his 
chair and went out again to his place of meditation — the 
garden. 

" Shall I ?— shan't I ? " he said to himself. Should he 
make a bold dash, and go off ]ike heroes he had read of 
before, seeking his fortune anywhere ? 

D 
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He was quite ready to do this, but in a misty way it 
seemed to him that there would be no fortune to be 
found ; and in addition, it would be going in direct op- 
position to his father's and uncle's wishes, and they would 
never foigive him. 

" No," he said, as he walked up and down the broad 
walk nearest the road, " I must give up and go to sea/' 

But even as he said this softly, he felt so much on the 
balance, that he knew that a very little would send him 
away. 

That very little came unexpectedly, for as he walked 
on down the garden in the darkness, where the short 
sturdy oak-trees sent their branches over the path on one 
side, and overhung the road on the other, a voice whispered 
his name — 

** Master Syd ! '' 

" Yes. What is it ? " 

" Hush ! Don't make such a row, or they'll hear you." 

''Who is it Pan?'' 

"Yes, Master Syd; 

" Where are you ? 

" Sittin' straddlin' on this here big bough.*' 

"You've come back then, sir. Your father thought 
you had run away," said Syd sternly. 

" So I have ; and I arn't come back, on'y to see you, 
Master Syd." 

" Come down, then. What are you doing up that 

tree ? " 

" On'y waiting to talk to you." 

" But your father says he is going to rope's-end you for 
runnmg away." 

" No, he isn't going to, because I shan't come back." 

" But you are back." 

"Oh no, I arn't, Master Syd. I'm not going to be 
knocked about with rake-handles, and then sent off to sea. 
How would you like it ? " 

"I'm not knocked about, Pan; but I'm going to be 
sent off to sea." 
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« Then don't go, Master Syd." 

There was no answer for the moment ; then the latter 
looked up in among the dark branches, where the dying 
leaves still clung. 

"You said you had come back to see me, Pan/' 

" Yes, Master Svd." 

" What for ? Because you repented ? " 

" No ; it was to ask you — " 

" What for ? Some money, Pan ? '' 

"No, Master Syd," replied the boy in a hesitating way. 
" Hist ! Listen ! Some one coming ? " 

" No ; I can't hear any one. Why did you come 
back ? " 

" You don't want to go to sea, Master Syd, do you ? " 

" No." 

" More don't I, and I won't go." 

" Well ? " 

" I'm going right away. Master Syd, to make a fortune. 
Come along o' me." 

"What!" said Syd, who felt startled at the suddenness 
of the proposition, one which accorded so well with his 
own wishes. '* Go with you ? " 

" Oh^ I don't mean as mates, only go together," 
whispered Pan. " You'd always be master, and I'd always 
clean your knives and boots for you." 

" And what should we do, Pan ? Where could we go 
so as to make a living ? " 

" Make a living? " said Pan, in a wondering tone. " Don't 
want to make a living we want to make a fortune," 

" But we must have some money." 

"I've got two shillings saved up." 

Syd's brow puckered. He knew a little more about the 
necessities of life, and did not feel disposed to set sail on 
the river of life with no more than two shillings. 

" But you've got some money, Master Syd ? " 

' Yes; eight or nine shillings, and a crown uncle gave 
me day before yesterday. 

** Come along then, that's enough," 
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Syd hesitated, and thought of the five guineas thrown 
down in his room. 

" If you don't come they'll send you to sea." 

That settled it. So evenly was the lad balanced, that 
a feather weight was enough to work a change. His 
dread of the sea sent the scale down heavily, 

" Wait here/' he said. 

"What for?" 

"Till Tve been and tied up some clean clotlies to take 
with me." 

" Never mind your clothes," whispered Pan. " If your 
father catches you there'll be no chance." 

" Look here," said Syd sharply, " if I'm going with you, 
Pan Strake, I shall do as I like. I'm not going to be 
ordered about by you." 

*' No, Master Syd, I won't say nothing no more." 

Sydney stood thinking for a moment or two, not hesi- 
tating, for his mind seemed quite made up. Then without 
another word he stepped on to the grass, and ran up the 
garden, keeping out of sight of the occupants of the dining- 
room, by interposing the bushes between him and them. 

His heart began to beat heavily now, as the full force of 
that which he was about to do impressed him on hearing 
his father's voice speaking loudly ; and as he crept nearer 
the window, so as to pass it, behinJ the bushes, and reach 
the entrance, he heard the captain say plainly, his words 
sounding loudly from the open dining-room window — 

"Yes, Tom, I've quite made up my mind. It will be 

the best thing for him. It will be a better school than the 

one he is at. Time he began to learn the profession, eh ? '' 

"Yes, quite; and good luck to him," said his uncle, 

gruffly. 

Syd stopped to hear no more, but hurried to the front, 
waited till all was silent in the pantry, and then slipped 
up to his bedroom, where a few minutes sufficed for him 
to make up a change of clothes in a handkerchief. 

That was all he wanted, he told himself. No : a biush 
and comb. 
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"Comb will do," he muttered; "people going to seek 
their foitunes don't want brushes/' 

He ran his hand in the daikuess along the dressing- 
table, and touched not a comb, but a tiny pile of money. 

Five shillings ! And on his dressing-table ! How did 
they come there ? 

He knew the next moment they were not shillings but 
guineas, the five he passionately threw down in a corner 
of the room, and when the maid came up to straighten the 
place she must have found them and placed them on the 
table. It was tempting. 

Syd was going away out into the wide world with only a 
few shillings in his pocket, and these guineas, which were 
honestly his, would be invaluable, and help him perhaps 
out of many a scrape. Should he take them or no ? 

Syd pushed them away from him. They were given to 
him because his uncle believed that he was going patiently 
with him to see his friend in London. If he took 
them it would seem despicable, and he could not bear 
that; so hurrying out of the room, he ran down-stairs 
lightly and as quickly as possible, so as to get away and 
beyond the power of the house, which seemed to be all at 
once growing dear to him, and acting like a magnet to 
draw him back. 

As he cleared the door and made for the shrubs, he 
heard his uncle's voice as he laughed at something the 
captain said. Then Captain Belton spoke again, and Syd 
clapped his hand and his bundle to his ears to stop the 

sound. 

" If I listen I shan't be able to go/' he said with a sigh; 

and he was just about to break into a trot to run down 

and join Pan, when there was a footstep on the gravel, 

and the boy stopped short in the shadow cast by a tree. 

'' Father I " he said to himself. " Can he have found out 

so soon ? " 

The step on the giavel came nearer, and Syd knew 
that it must have parsed right under the tree where Pan 
was hiding 
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"Could father have gone down there so quickly?" 
thought the boy. 

Then all doubt was at an end, for he whose steps were 
heard stopped close at hand, muttering aloud — 

" Swears he ketched sight on him in the road to-night, 
so he must have come home. If I on'y do get howd on 
him by the scruff of his precious neck, I'll teach him to 
run away/' 

A cold chill ran through Sydney, and he shivered. 
Suppose his father knew that he was going to do this 
mean, contemptible thing — run away and degrade himself 
— what would he say? and how would he act? Like 
Barnaby spoke, his old boatswain and gardener ? 

Syd shivered again. He was not afraid of the pain, 
but he shrank from the idea of the degradation. He 
fancied himself held by the collar and a stick raised to 
punish him. It was horrible. 

" If I don t loosen his hide my name arn't what it is," 

growled the old boatswain ; and he moved on, going close 
by Sydney, who stood listening with heavily beating 
heart till Barney had gone right up to the back of the 
house. 

Then only did Sydney run on till he was beneath the 
tree, and called Pan. 

" You there ? " 

" Yes, Master Syd." 

" Did you hear who that was down the garden ? " 

" Father." 

" Did you hear what he said ? " 

There was a low laugh up in the tree. 

"Yes, I beared; but he has got to ketch me first. 
Ready ? '* 

" Yes, I'm ready, Pan." 

" Get up here then." 

" Why ? " 

" You can get out along one of these big branches, and 
drop out into the road." 

" No, no, come down, and let's go by the gate/* 
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" And come upon my father waiting with a rope's-end ? 
Why, when he's wild he lets out anyhow, and in the dark 

you'd get it as much as me. This way." 

Syd listened, and heard the boy creep actively along the 
bough and drop down on the other side of the fence. 

" Catch/' he whispered. " Keady ? " 

" Yes." 

He threw over his bundle, and then swung himself up 
into the tree, got astride the big bough, and was working 
himself along, when a sound close at hand made him stop 
short to listen. 

It was intensely dark where he sat beneath the thickly- 
leaved tree, and all was quite still. But he felt sure that 
he had heard some one approaching, and just as he had 
made up his mind to get further along, Pan's voice reached 
him from the other side of the paling — 

" Come on." 

Hoping that he might have been mistaken, Syd changed 

his position, so that he hung over the bough, and had just 
begun to edge along, when there was a quick rustling 
behind him, and the breaking down of shrubs, as if a 
man was forcing himself through, and the next minute 
he felt one of his legs seized. 

" My father ! '' thought Syd, and a cold chill of dread, 
shame, and misery ran through him as he lay across the 
bough, silent and motionless, but clinging to it with all his 
might. 

" Got ye, have I, Pan-y-mar ? " growled a husky voice. 
" Now then, let go, and come and take it in your room, or 
I'll lay on liere." 

The first sound of that voice sent a warm glow through 
Syd, and thawed his frozen faculties. 

Exulting in the idea that it was only the old boatswain, 
he drew himself all together as he held on with his arms 
to the bough, and then he kicked out with all his might ; 
the attack being so unexpected, that as Barney received 
both feet in his chest, he loosened his hold, grasped wildly 
at the air to save himself, and then came down in a sitting 
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position with sufiScient force to evoke a groan ; while by 

the time he had renovered himself sufficiently to rise and 

get to the fence, he could hear the rapid beat of steps in 
the distance. 

" Whv, there must be some one with him," growled 
Barney. " All right, my boy, on'y wait a bit. You'll come 
crawling round the cottage 'fore you're many hours older, 
and I'll lay that there rope's end in the tub. It'll make it 
lie closer and heavier round your back. Oh !" 

He had taken a step to go back out of the shrubbery 
to the path, when an acute pain ran up his spine, and made 
Lim hmp along to the gardener's cottage at the bottom 
of the grounds, grumbling to himself, and realizing that 
men of sixty can't fall so lightly as those who are forty 
years younger. 

*' But never mind, Til make him pay for the lot. He 
shan't play tricks with me. Lor', I wish I was going to 
sea again, and had that boy under me; Vd make him — 
Oh, murder ! he's a'most broke my back." 
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CHAPTER V. 

As Syd kicked himself free of Barney's grasp he heard 
the heavy fall, but he stopped for no more. A couple of 
vigorous sidewise movements took him clear of the fence, 
a couple more beyond the ditch, and before Barney had 
begun to think of getting up Syd had whispered to his 
companion the magic words — 

" Your father ! " 

The next minute, hand in hand, and keeping step, the 
two boys weie luiiniug linrd along the road leading away 
into the country, thinking of only one thing, and that — 
how great a distance they could put between them and the 
Heronry. 

Fear lent them wings, for in imagination they saw the 
old boatswain running off to the house, spreading the 
alarm, and Captain Belton ordering the servants out in 
pursuit, determined to hunt them down and bring them 
back to punishment. 

Their swift run, in spite of their will, soon settled down 
into a steady trot, and at the end of a couple of miles this 
had become a sharp walk. Every hair was wet with 
perspiration, and as they stopped from time to time to 
listen, their hearts beat heavily, and their breath came in 
a laboured way. 

" Hear anything ? " said Sydney at last. 

" No ; they've given it up," replied Pan. " Father can't 
um far now." 
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" Think they'll get out the horses, Pan ? " 

" Dunno. If they do we shall hear 'em plain enough, 
and we can take to the woods. They'll never ketch us 
now. Am't you glad youVe come ?*' 

Sydney did not answer, for if he had replied he would 
have told the truth, and he did not wish to tell the truth 
then, because it would have been humiliating. 

For there they were tramping along the dark road 
going west, with the stars shining down brightly, and, save 
the distant barking of a dog, all most mournfully still. 

Pan made another attempt at conversation. 

" Won't my father be wild because he arn t got me to 
hit ? " 

Syd was too deep in his own thoughts to reply, for he 
was picturing the library at the Heronry, and his father 
and uncle talking together after returning from a vain 
pursuit. He could picture their florid faces and shining 
silvery hair by the light of the wax candles. He even 
seemed to see how many broad wrinkles there were in his 
father's forehead as he stood frowning ; and then something 
seemed to be asking the boy what he was doing there. 

" Getting tired, Master Syd ? " said Pan, after a long 
pause, filled by the heat teat of their footsteps. 

But still there was no answer. The latter question 
took too much study, and suggested other questions in its 
unanswerabl eness. 

Where was he going ? and why was he going ? and why 
had he chosen this road, which led toward the great forest 
with its endless trees and bogs ? 

Sydney could not answer tliese questions, and by way 
of relieving the buzzing worry in his own brain, he turned 
to Pan and became a questioner. 

" Where are we going to sleep to night ? " 

-Eh?" 

" Where are we going to sleep to-night ? " 

Pan took off his hat and scratched his head. 

** I never thought of that," he said. 

* We can't go on walking all night." 
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« Can't we ? " 

"Of course we cant. We shall have to knock at some 
cottage, and ask them to give us a bed." 

" But they won't," said Pan, sagely enough. " 'Tarn't 
likely at this time o' night ; I wish we could find a hay- 
stack." 

Pan's wish did not obtain fulfilment, and the two lads 
tramped on along the lonely road for quite a couple of 
hours longer, when hunger began to combine with weari- 
ness; and these two at last made themselves so plainly 
heard, that Sydney came to a full stop. 

" Yes ? " said Pan. 

" I did not speak, I was on ly thinking," said Sydney, 
drearily. 

" What were you thinking, Master Syd ? " 

"That all this is very stupid, and that we should be 
ever so much more comfortable in bed." 

Pan sighed. 

'*0h, I dunno," he said. *I shouldn't, on'y my legs 
ache ever so." 

*' We ought to have brought a lot of cold meat and bread 
with us, Pan." 

" Ah ! wouldn't it be good now ! " 

" How long do you think it will be before morning, so 
that we can get to a town, and buy some bread and milk ? " 

" I dunno, Master Syd, It can't be late yet, and it's 
ever so far to a town this way, 'cause it's all forest for 
miles and miles." 

They were tramping on ag'ain now, but in a more 
irregular way. There was none of the vigorous pace 
for pace that had marked the beginning of their flight, 
and as the road grew more i-ough their wteps began to 
err, and sometimes one, sometimes the other was a little 
in advance. 

"Don't you wish you were back in your bed, Pan?" 
said Sydney at last. 

'' No." 

** Why not?" 
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" Because father would be standing there with the rope's- 
end." 

This was so much to the point thai Sydney did not try 
to pursue that vein of conversation, and they again travelled 
on in silence till Pan spoke — 

" Wish you were back in your bed, Master Syd ? " 

** No," said the latter sharply. 

" Course you don't ; 'cause your uncle would be one side 
o' the bed and the captain the other, and that would be 
worse than being here, wouldn't it ? " 

No answer. 

*' You'd ketch it, wouldn't you, Master Syd ? " 

Still no answer ; and Pan plodded on in silence, wonder- 
ing whether his young master would always be so quiet 
and strange. 

" What's that ? " said Sydney suddenly. 

" Rabbud." 

The two lads stood listening to the rapid run of feet 
through the rustling fern, and then tramped on again 
through the darkness. 

Sydney was having a hard fight the greater part of the 
time with his thoughts, and try how he would, they seemed 
to be too much for him. In fact, so great a hold did they 
get at last, that somewhere about three o'clock he stopped 
short; but Pan went on with his head down till his 
name was sharply pronounced, when he stopped short with 
a stai't. 

" Why, I believe you were asleep." 

" Was I, Master Syd ? " said the boy, blankly looking 
about him. '* I s'pose 'twas because I thought father was 
making me walk round and round the garden all night 
for not cleaning the boots." 

" Tura round this way. 

" Yes, Master Syd. Where are we going now ? *' 

" Back again." 

''Back again?" 

" Yes, to the Heronry." 

« What for, sir ? " 
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" Because Tve been an idiot." 

" But if we go back we shall be punished, Master Syd.** 

"Of course we ahall. But if we go uu we shall be 
punishing ourselves. Oh," cried Sydney, in a voice full 
of rage against himself, " how could I have been such a 
donkey 1 " 

" It warn't my fault," said Pan, dolefully. " Father was 
after me with the rope's end. I was obliged to go. Let's 
try another way, Master Syd." 

" There is no other way," cried the boy passionately. 
" There's only one way for us to go, and that's straight 
back home." 

*' Oh, there^s lots of other ways, Master Syd." 

" No, there are not. There's only one that we can 
tread." 

'' Which way's that, sir ? " 

*' I told you — home. 

" But I dursen't go back, Master Syd ; I dursen't, 

indeed." 

" Yes, you dare ; and you shall too." 

*' Well, not till it's li^ht, Master Syd. It do hurt so in 
the dark, and you have no chance." 

But Syd did not answer, only gave an involuntary 
shiver, and walked slowly back over the ground they had 
covered during the night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LONG tramp m silence ; but they did not get over the 
ground very rapidly, for Pan's pace grew slower and slower, 
and when urged by Sydney to keep up he made no reply. 

'* Come along," said Syd at last ; " do try and make 
haste.' 

" I arn't in a hurry," came in a surly growl. 

"But I am. I want to get back before it's light; we 
don't want to be seen." 

" Don't matter whether we're seen or whether we ain't; 
they'll be awaitin' for us." 

" Can't help it, Pan," said Syd with a sigh ; " we've got 

to go through it." 

" I hope, Master Syd, you won't get no rope's-end." 

" I'd take yours for you if I could, Pan." 

" Ah, you say so," sneered the lad, as he dragged one 
foot after the other, "but you know you can't." 

" I know I would," cried Syd, hotly. " But it's of no 
use to talk. We've got to go through it like men would." 

"Men don't have no rope's ending/' grumblf^d Pan, 

They went on back for another half mile, with the 
stars shining brightly, and seeming to wink derisively at 
them ; and just as Sydney had fancied this, as he gazed 
up at the broad band of glittering light seen through the 
dense growth of trees which shut them in on either side, 
a loud, ringing, mocking laugh smote their ears, that 
sounded so strange and jeering, that the boys stopped 
short. 
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" What's that ? " whispered Syd. 

" Only a howl. Why, you've heard 'em lots of times." 

" Bui it never sounded like thai before." 

" You never heard it out in the woods before. There 
she goes again." 

The shout rang out again, but more distant. "Hoi, hoi, 
hoi, hoi ! " sounding now more like a hail. 

*' Oh, yes, it is an owl," said Sydney, breathing more 
freely. " Come along." 

Pan did not move, but stood with his hands in his 
pockets, and his shoulders up to his ears. 

" Do you hear ? Come along and let's get it over. 

No answer — no movement. 

"Don't be stupid, Pan. I know you're tired, but you 
are no more tired than I am." 

" Yes, I am ever so much." 

"You re not. You're pretending, because you don't 
want to come back. Now then, no nonsense." 

Pan stood like a stork, with his chin down upon his 
chest. 

" Will — you — come on ? " 

It was very dark, but Sydney could just make out that 
the boy shook his head. 

" Then it isn't because you are so tired. It's obstinacy." 

No response. 

" I declare you're as obstinate as an old donkey ; and if 
you don't come on I'll serve you the same." 

Pan did not stir. 

" Do you want me to cut a stick, and make you come, 
Pan ? " 

Still no reply ; and weary, hungry, and disgusted with 
himself as well as his companion, Sydney felt in that 
state of irritable rawness which can best be described as 
having the skin off his temper. He was just in the 
humour to quarrel ; and now, stirred beyond bearing by his 
companion's obstinacy, Syd flew at him, grasped his arm, 
gave it a tug which snatched it from the pocket, and 
roared out 
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" Come on ! " 

Then he retreated a step, for, to his intense surprise, 
there came from the lad, who had always been obedient; 
and respectful, a short, snappish " Shan't ! " which was 

more like the bark of a dog than the utterance of a boy. 

" What I " cried Sydney, as he recovered from his 
surprise, and felt the blood flush in his face. 

" Says I shan't. I arn't coming home to be larruped." 

" You are not coming home ? " 

'' No, I arn't. He's waitin' for me with a big rope's end 
all soaked hard, and I know what that means, so I shan't 
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Sydney drew a long breath as he reviewed their position, 
and told himself that it was more his fault than that of 
the gardener's boy that they were there. 

" I know better than he does, and ought to have stopped 
him instead of going with him, and he shall come back, 
because it's right," 

"Now then. Pan/' he said aloud, "I am going back 
home." 

" All right, Master Syd. go home then ; but I didn't 
think you was such a coward." 

" It isn't being a coward to go back, Pan ; it's being a 
coward to run a^\ay," 

" No, it arn't." 

** Yes, it is, so come along.** 

" I shan't." 
. " Yes, you will, sir ; I order you to come home with me 
at once." 

*' Shan't come to be rope's-ended, I tell you. I'm going 
away by mysell il you won't come." 

** You are coming home with me, and we're going to ask 
them to forgive us for being so stupid. Now then ; will 
you come ? " 

" No." 

" Do you want me to make you ?** 

" I don't want no more to do with you ; you're a 
coward." 
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Sydney made a dart to seize his arm, but Pan dodged, 
and there was no sign of weariness now, for he bounded 
aside, and then set off running fast in the opposite direction 
to that in which his companion wished him to go. 

Pan placed half a dozen good yards between them 
before Sydney recovered from his surprise. Then without 
hesitation the pursuit began, both lads striving their utmost 
to escape and capture, and at the end of a couple of 
hundred yards Syd had done so well that with a final bound 
he flung himself upon his quarry, and grasped at his collar. 

The result Avas not anticipated. Sydney missed the 
collar, but the impetus he gave to the boy he pursued was 
sufficient to send him sprawling in the dirty road ; and 
unable to check himself, Sydney came down heavily on 
Pan's back. 

*' x^ow then, will you come home ? " panted Sydney. 

"Oh! Ah!" 

Two loud yells as Pan wrested himself over, strove to 
get up, was resisted, and then for five minutes there was 
a fierce wrestling bout, now down, now up, in which 
Sydney found himself getting the worst of it ; and feeling 
that in another minute Pan would get free and escape, he 
changed his mode of attack, striking his adversary a heavy 
blow in the face, with the natural result that the wrestling 
bout became a fight. 

Here Sydney soon showerl his superiority, easily avoiding 
Pan's ugly rushes, and dealing such a shower of blows 
upon the lad's head that before many minutes had 
elapsed Pan was seated in one of the wettest parts of the 
road, whimpering and howling, while Sydney stood over 
him with fists clenched. 

" You*re a coward, that's what you are," howled Pan. 

" Get up then, and I'll show you I'm not. Do you 
hear? 

" How— ow ! " 

" Don t howl like a dog. Get up, sir, and take your 
beating like a man," said Syd. 

" I didn't think it of you. Master Syd," whimpered Pan. 

E 
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" Now will you get up and walk home ? " 

For answer the boy got up slowly and laboriously, went 
on a few yards in front, and Sydney followed, feeling, as 
he thought, as if he was driving a donkey home. 

For about a mile Pan walked steadily on, with Sydney 
feeling better than he had since he left home, although 
his knuckles were bruised, and there was a dull aching 
sensation in one angle of his jaw. He had gained two 
victories, and in spite of his weariness something very 
near akin to satisfaction began to warm his heart, till all 
at once the figure of Pan began to be visible ; and as at 
the end of another hundred yards or so they came out 
upon a patch of open forest land, the figure was much 
plainer. So was his own, as he looked down and saw in 
dismay that it would soon be broad daylight, that they 
were some miles from the Heronry, and that Pan was 
covered with mud, his face smeared with ruddy stains, and 
that he, Sydney Belton, known as '^ the young gentleman 
up at the 'house," was in very little better trim. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The day grew brighter; tiny flecks of orange and gold 

began to appear high up, then there was a warm glow in 
the east, with the birds chirping merrily in the woodlands, 
and then day began. 

But as the morning brightened Syd's spirits grew 
cloudy, and as they reached another patch of wood through 
which ran a little sti'eam, he stopped short, looking 
anxiously aloncj the road in both directions. 

" We can't go home like this, Pan," he said. *' It would 
be horrid/' 

*■ Well, I don't want to ^p home, do I ? " grumbled the 
boy, in an ill-used tone. 

*' We shall have to hide here in the wood till night, and 
we can dry and clean our muddy clothes and have a good 
wash before then." 



*' And what are we to get to eat ? 
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" Blackberries, and sloes, and nuts." 

"Oh yes, and pretty stuff they are. One apple off the 
big old tree's worth all the lot here." 

" Can't help it, Pan. We must do the best we can." 

"Don't let's go back, Master Syd. You can't tell how 
rope's-end hurts. Alter your mind, and let's go and seek 
our fortunes somewhere." 

"This way," said Syd, by way of answer; and pointing 
off the road, the two lads plunged farther and farther into 
the wood, keeping close to the little stream, which had cut 
its way deep down below the Level ; so that it was some 
time before they came to an open sandy spot, where, with 
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the bright morning sun shining fall upon them, they had 
a good refreshing wash ; and soon after, as they sat in a 
sunny nook where the sand was deep and dry, firsc one 
and then the other nodded off to sleep. 

It was late in the afternoon before Syd awoke, to look 
up anxiously about before the full force of his position 
dawned upon him ; and feeling faint and more low spirited 
than had ever been his lot before, he sat there thinking 
about what he had to go through. 

As near as he could judge they were about five miles 
from the Heronry, and two hours before it grew daik would 
be ample time for their journey. 

'* I may as well let him sleep/' said Syd. " He'll only 
want to go away, and we can't do that." 

Then, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, his mind 
began to dwell upon home and the various meals. Just 
about dusk the dinner would be ready, and his father and 
uncle sitting down, while he — 

" Oh, I do feel so hungry '' he muttered. " I*d give 
anything for some bread and cheese." 

He went to the side of the little stream, lay down, and 
placing his lips to the clear cool water, drank heartily a 
draught that was refreshing, but did not allay his hunger ; 
and after sitting down and thinking for a time, he pui his 
hands in his pockets and felt his money. But it was of 
no use out there in the woods. 

He sat thinking again, wishing now that they had gone 
on in spite of their condition, for then the trouble would 
have been over, and he would have had food, if it had only 
been bread and water. 

** Oh dear! i can't bear this any longer!" he said, 
suddenly jumping up. " We must get something to eat 
if it's only nuts. Here, Pan, Pan ! " 

He touched the boy with his foot, but it had no effect ; 
and bending down, he took one arm and shook it. 

The effect was magical. Pan sat up, fending his face 
with his arm, and apostrophizing some imaginary person- 
age, as he fenced and complained. 

f 
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" Oh, don't ! I'll never do so no more. Oh, please ! 
Oh, I say .' It hurts !— You, Master Syd ? '' 

" Yeb , "who did you think it was ? " 

"My father with the rope's-end and — oh, I say, I am so 
stiff and sore, and — have you got anything to eat ? " 

Sydney shook his head despondingly. 

" I was waking you up to come and try and find some." 

" There's lots o' rabbits about here,'* grumbled Pan, " if 
we could catch some." 

*' Yes, and hares too, Pan, if we had a good gun. Come 
along." 

I'hey rambled nlong by the streatrt, finding before long 

a blackthorn laden with sloes, of which Pan ate two, and 
Sydney contented himself with half of one. Then they 
were voted a failure, and the blackberries growing in a 
sunny, open spot were tried with no better result. 

At the end of another quarter of an hour a clump of 
hazel stubs came in view — fine old nut bearers, with 
thickly mossed stumps, among which grew clusters of 
light golden buff fungi looking like cups; but though 
these were good for food, in the eyes of the boys they 
were simply toadstools, and passed over for the sake of 
the fringed nuts which hung in twos and threes, even here 
and theie in fours and fives. 

It did not take long to get a capful of these, and they 
soon sat down to make their alfresco meal. 

Another disappointment ! The nuts, as they cracked 
them, were, with a few exceptions, full of a blackish dust, 
and the exceptions contained in addition a poor watery 
embryo of a nut that was not worth the cracking to obtain. 

They gave up the food hunt in despair, for there was no 
cultivated land near, where a tew turnips might have been 
obtained ; and wandering slowly back they at last reached 
the road. 

The search had not been, though, without result — it had 
taken time ; and when they reached the solitary road the 
sun was so near setting, that after a final protest from Pan, 
Syd started at once for home and the scenes they had to face. 
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The route they had chosen for their flight was the most 
solitary leading from Southbayton. It uas but little used, 
leading as it did right out into the forest, and in conse- 
quence they had it almost to themselves while the light 
lasted, and after dark they did not pass a soul as they 
made their way to the Heronry, under whose palings they 
stood at last to debate in whispers on the next step. 

Pan was for flight after they had been on into the 
town and bought some bread and cheese; but the posi- 
tion in which they were brought out Sydney's best 
qualities. 

" No," he said, " we've done wrong, and I'll face it out." 

" But I won't — I can't," whimpered Pan. *' How do I 
know as father isn't waiting just inside the gate with that 
there bit of rope ? '* 

" You must, and you shall come back, Pan," said Sydney, 
decisively. " It's of no use to kick against it. Am I to 
hit you again ? 

" I d' know," whimpered Pan. " I'm the most miserable 
chap as ever was. Every one's agen me. Even you 
knocks me about, and I didn't think it of you. Master Syd 
— I didn't ; I thought you would be my friend." 

" So I am. Pan, only you don't know it. Come now, get 
up. Go in with me, and let's walk straight in to the dining- 
room, and ask father to forgive us." 

*' I would ha' done it at first," whimpered Pan, " but 
I can't now." 

" Why ? " 

" 'Cause I'm so 'orrid hungry " 

" Well, so am I. Father will give us plenty to eat as 
soon as he knows. Come along ; it's only a scolding." 

" No, Master Syd, I durseii't. You go and ask him to 
forgive you, and to order father not to hit me. P'r'aps T 

might be able to come then." 

" You are the most horrid coward I ever knew," cried 
Sydney, impatiently. *'Do you think I don't feel how 
terrible it is to go and tell father I've done wrong ? I'd 
give anything to be able to run right away." 
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" Come along, can't yer. Master Syd. Never mind being 
iiungry ; come on/' 

" No^ Pan, I can't. Now then, don't try to sneak out of 
it. Come and face them, Kke a man." 

" But I arn't a man, Master Syd, and I can't stir now. 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! what will father say ? " 

" That I've got you at last/' roared a gruff voice. " Hi I 
I've got 'em — here they are ! " 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Barney, the old gardener, had been round the garden 
that evening, and had paused thoughtfully close to the 
tree where he had had his adventure the night before ; 
and as he went over the various phases of his little 
struggle and his fall, thinking out how he would have 
proceeded had he got hold of that boy again, he fancied 
he heard whispering. 

The fancy became certainty, and creeping inch by inch 
closer to the palings, without making a rustle among the 
shrubs, he soon made himself certain of who was on the 
other side. 

Barney's face did not beam. It never had done so, but 
it brightened with a grin as he slowly and cautiously 
backed out of the shrubs on to the path, stepped across 
on to the grassy verge, and set off at a trot in true sailor 
fashion up the garden toward the house to give the alarm. 

" Nay, I won't," he said, as he neared the door. " They 
two may have cut and run again before I get them two 
old orsifers round outside. Sure to have gone, for the 
skipper goes along like a horse, wliile the admiral's more 
like a helephant on his pins. Scare any two boys away, 
let alone them. Lor', if I had on'y brought that there bit 

o' rope I " 

But Barney had left it in his cottage ; and as he reached 
the gate he stood to consider. 

'* Now if I goes down here from the gate, they'll hear 
me, and be scared away. I know — t'otherwise," 
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Chuckling to himself, he circumnavigated, as he would 
have called it, the park-like grounds of the Heronry, a task 

which necessitated the elinibmg of two high fences and 

the forcing a way through a dense quickset hedge. 

But these obstacles did not check the old sailor, who 
cleared the palings, reached the road at the other side, 
panting, stopped to get his breath, and then crept along 
through the darkness on the tips of his toes, treating the 
tall palings as if they were the bulwarks of a ship, and 
by degrees edged himself up nearer and nearer till he was 
able to pounce upon the fugitives in triumph. 

Pan uttered a howl, dropped down, and lay quite still ; 
but as the ex-boatswain grappled Sydney by the coat, the 
lad wrenched himself free and kept his captor at bay. 

'* No, no," cried Barney; "you dont get away. Hoi! 
help ! " 

" Hold your noise, you old stupid," cried Sydney. " Who 
wants to get away ? Keep your hands oti." 

** Nay, I won't. I've got you, and Til keep you." 

" I tell you I was going home, only Pan wouldn't stir." 

'' Wouldn't stir, wouldn't he ? We'll see 'bout that. 
Now it's of no use, Master Syd. You're my prisoner, so 
give in and cry quarter." 

" I tell you I have given in ; and once more, Barney, 1 
warn you, I'm in such a temper I shall hit you." 

" Yah ! hit away, Midget, who's afeard ! Do you 
s'render ? " 

"Yes, yes." 

" Then you're my prisoner." 

" Nonsense ! Make Pan comp ." 

" Make him come ? Yes, I just will, my lad. But, I 
say, to think o' you two cutting yourselves adrift, and 
going off like that ! " 

" Don't talk so, but bring Pan along. You needn't be 
afraid, I shall not try to go," 

"Par— role, lad?" 

" Yes, parole," said Sydney. 

" Ah, well, you are a gent, and I can trust you," said 
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Barney. " Now then/' he added, as he stirred up his son 
with the toe of his natty evening shoe ; " get up." 

" No, no, no," whined Pan. 

" If you don't get up I'll kick you over the paiings. 
Get up, you ugly young lubber, or Til — " 

" Oh ! " Pan winced, and rose to his knees, eagerly 
scanning his father's hands in the gloom to see if the 
rope's end was visible. 

"And, look here, Barney," said Sydney, quietly, *' you 
are not to hit Pan." 

'' Not what, my lad ? " 

" You are not to rope's end him,'' 

" Who says so ? " 

" I do." 

" Oh, you do, do you ? Well, look here, my lad, he's 
hurt my feelings so that I'm going to lock myself up with 
him in his bedroom, and then ]'m going to skin him." 

" Oh, oh ! '^ cried Pan. 

"You are not going to touch him, hut to bring him 
before my father." 

" 'Fore the skipper ? " said Barney, in a puzzled voice. 
** Well, yes, my lad, he's in full command. There is 
something in that." 

" But you shouted, and said some one was coming. 
Who is it ? " 

" Oh, that was only a manoofer, Master Syd, just to 
scare you into s'rending." 

" Then there is no one coming ? '* 

** It's par — role, mind." 

" Yes, parole, of course." 

'* And you won't try to cut and run again ? " 
No no ! " cried Sydney, impatiently. 
No one. Now then you, Pan, my man, hyste yerself 
on them two legs o' yourn. On'y you wait till I'm 
a-handlin' that there bit o' rope." 

" You touch him if you dare ! " cried Sydney. " My 
father will jmnish him." 

" Oh, Master Syd ! " cried Pan. 
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" Hold your row, will you, you lubber," growled Barney, 
seizing his son by the collar, setting him on his legs, and 
giving him a good shake at the same time. 

Pan uttered a low moan, and shuffling his feet along 
the gravel, allowed himself to be led towards the gate. 

Sydney shivered as he felt that he was approaching 
sentence. 

" Is my father in the dining-room ? " 

" Yes, Master Sydney. — Here you, lift up them pretty 
hoofs o^ yours, will yer ! " 

" Is my uncle with him ? " 

" Yes, Master Syd." 

" Have they been trying to find us ? " 

" No, Master Syd. The skipper said as if you was such 
a yonug CUT as to go and disgrace yourself like that 'ere by 
running away and desarting the King's colours, he wouldn't 
stir a step arter yer.'' 

"Oh !" groaned Sydney to himself. Then in a whisper 
" What did my uncle say ? " 

" Said Amen to it, and that he'd been fool enough to 
give you the money to go with." 

" No, no, Barney, I didn't take his money/* 

" Ah, well, I don't know nothing 'bout that. But here's 
the gate. On you go first." 

" No ; go on first with Pan." 

" And let you shoot off." 

" Am I not on paiole ? " 

" Ay, ay. Forgetted that. Now then, you swab ; on 
with you." 

As Barney led the way towards the front door, Sydney 
noticed that there was a light in the dining-room, whose 
windows weie open, the weather being still warm and fine. 

" Stop, Barney," he said, after a sudden thought, " we'll 
go in there through the windo^v." 

" Nay, my lad, nay," said the boatswain ; " it'll look as if 
I was spellin' arter a glass o' wine." 

"Never mind, I'll go first, and you bring in Pan 
afterwards," 
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« Oh, Master Syd, don't " 

" Yah ! you swab, be quiet ! " ^aid Barney, giving his 
unfortunate son another shake " Wait till the admiral's 
pronounced court-martial on you ; and then — -" 

He did not finish, but followed close behind Sydney, 
who drew a long breath, walked boldly up to the open 
French window, looked in a moment on where the two 
fine old veterans were sitting talking sadly together, 
and then stepped in. 

" What 1 " roared the admiral, rising from his chair, and 
oversetting his glass of port. 

" You here, sir ! " cried Captain Belton. " Why have 
you come back ? " 

" Because I've been thinking all night, father," said Syd, 
quietly, *' and IVe found out I was a lool." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There was a dead silence in the dining-room at the 
Heronry for some time, during which Syd stood Avith his 
head erect gazing at his father who was erect by the table 
as he might have stood in old times upon his quarter-deck 
with some mutineer before him; the admiral dropped 
back into his arm chair, stared from one to the other as 
if astounded by his nephew's declaration, while the light 
shone full upon Syd, who looked pale, shabby, and dirty, 
but with a fiank daring in his face which kept the two old 
men silent. 

In the background close to the window stood Barney, 
with all his old training manifest in his attitude — that of 
a petty officer in charge of a prisoner ; for that was the 
character which his son occupied just then in his eyes. 
His gardening was, for the time being, forgotten, and he 
felt that he was in the presence of his commanding officer, 
not of the master whom he served. 

The painful silence was broken by Pan, to whom all this 
was awe-inspiriug. For the moment he forgot all about 
ropes'-ends, and worked himself up into the belief that he 
would be sentenced to some terrible punishment. He 
fidgeted about, breathed hard, looked appealingly from the 
captain to the admiral and back again, and at last, unable 
to contain himself longer, he burst forth into a long and 
piteous howl, dropping down upon his knees, and from 
that attitude would have thrown himself prone, had not 
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Barney tightened his hold upoa his collar and shaken him 
up into a kneeling position again. 

" Stow that ! " he growled, as the admiral seized the port 
wine decanter as if to throw at the boy, but altered his 
mind and poured himself out a glass instead. 

Then the terrible silence began again, and lasted till the 
captain turned to his brother. But he did not speak, and 
after a few moments longer Sir Thomas exclaimed 

" You young dog ! spent all the money you got out of 
me, and now you've sneaked back. 

''I haven't, uncle/' cried Syd, indignantly. "I didn't 

take it. It's on the table in my room." 

This seemed to unlock Captain Belton's lips. 

" Well, sir, now you have come back, what do you want?" 
he said. 

" I've told you, father. I've been wrong, and want you 
to forgive me. 

" No, sir : you deserted ; and now you come crawling 
back and want to go on as before. Can't trust you again. 
Go and be a doctor." _ 

" Will you hold up ! " growled Barney, fiercely, as he 
shook hib son, who seemed to want to burrow down out of 
sight through the carpet, 

"Oh, father!" began Syd. But he was stopped by his 
uncle. 

" Hold your tongue, sir ! Court hasn't called upon you 
for your defence. Look here, Harry, put the prisoners back 
while we talk it over." 

"Yes," said the captain, coldly, "you can go to your 
room, sir, and wait till your uncle and I have decided what 
steps we shall take." 

" Yes, sir, confound you ! and go and wash your dirty 
face," said Sir Thomas, fiercely; 'you look a disgiace to 
your name." 

" As for your boy, Strake, take him and punish him well." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " growled Barney, with alacrity ; but his 
voice was almost drowned by a howl of misery from Pan — 
a cry that was checked by his father's fierce grip. 
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" Like me to do do^vn Master Syd same time, sir ? " 
whispered the ex boatswain. 

" No, father, don't let him be punished," said Sydney, 
quickly, " I made him come back." 

" Yes, sir, he did, he did," cried Pan, eagerly. " You did ; 
didn't you, Master Syd ? " 

' And I promised him he should not be punished." 

"Yes, sir, he did, or else I wouldn't have come back." 

*' What ! " roared the admiral, in a tone which made Pan 
shrink into himself. " And look here, sir," he continued, 
turning to his nephew, " who made you first in command 
with your promises '^ " 

" Don t let him be flogged, father/' pleaded Syd. " I m 
to blame about him. I did promise him that if he would 
come back he should not be punished." 

" Take your boy home, Strake, and bring him here to- 
morrow morning," said the captain, sternly. " He is not to 

be flogged till he has made his defence." 

*' Ay, ay, sir 1 " growled the old boatswain ; and pulling an 

imaginary forelock, he hauled Pan out of the room, their 

passaoje down the path towards the gardener's cottage being 

accompanied by a deep growling noise which gradually died 

away. 

Well, sir,'^ said the captain, coldly, "you heard what I 

said. 

Syd looked from one to the other appealingly, feeling 
that as he had humbly confessed he was in the wrong, he 
ought to be treated with more leniency, but his uncle 
averted his gaze, and his father merely pointed to the door, 
through which, faint, weary, ani di^spondent, the boy went 
out into the hall, while the two old men seemed to be 
listening till he had gone up stairs. 

" A miserable, mean-spirited young scoundrel ! " said 
Captain Beiton, angrily, but his face greAV less stern 
directly, as he saw his brother throw himself back in his 
chair, to laugh silently till he was nearly purple. 

" Oh, dear me ! " he panted at last, " nearly given me a 
fit. What a dirty, miserable object he looked !" 
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" Disgraceful, Tom ! " said the captain. " Now, then, 
what would you do with the young dog ? Send him off to 
some school for a couple of years ? " 

" No," said the admiral, quietly. 

''I don't Jike thrashing the boy." 

" Of course not, Harry," 

" But I must punish him." 

" What for ? " 

*' What for ? Disobedience. This mad escapade — " 

" Bah 1 " 

" Tom ? '* 

" I said Bah I Punish him ? Why, look at the boy. 
Hasn't he punished himself enough ? Why, Harry, we 
were boys once, and precious far from perfect, eh ? I say, 
I don't think either of us would have had the courage to 
have faced our old dad and confessed like that.' 

" Humph [ perhaps not, Tom. 

"No perhaps about it, dear old boy." 

" But I must punish him." 

" No, you mustn't. I won't have him punished. I like 
the young dog's spirit. We said he should go to sea. He 
said he didn't want to go, and sooner than do what he 
didn't like he cut and run, till he found out he was making 
a fool of himself, and when he did find it out he came and 
said so like a man." 

" Well, yes," said the captain, " he did confess, but this 
must not be passed over lightly. 

" Bah ! Tchah ! Pah ! let it be. You see if he don't 
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come the humble to-morrow morning, and want us to let 
him go to sea. 

" Think so i 

"Sure of it, my dear boy. Pm not angry with him a 
bit. He showed that he had some spirit m running 

away." 

" And that he was a cur in sneaking back." 
"Steady there," cried the admiral, "nothing of the kind. 
I say it took more pluck to come back and face us, and 
own he was in the wrong, than to run away," 
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The captain sat slowly sipping his port, and the subject 

was discussed no more. 

Then at last bedtime came. 

Syd was seated in his room alone. He had washed and 
changed his clothes, expecting moment by moment to be 
summoned to hear his fate, but the hours had passed, and 
he was sick and faint with hunger and exhaustion. 

As he sat there he heard the various familiar noises in 
the house, each of which told him what was going on. He 
recognized the jingling of glasses on a wooden tra}, which 
he knew meant the butler clearing the dining-room. He 
heard the closing of the library door. Then there was a 
long silence, followed by the rattling of shutters, the 
shooting of bolts, the noise made by bars, and after 
another lapse, the murmur of deep voices in the hall, the 
clink of silvei candlesticks on the marble slab, and a deep 
cough. 

" They're gone up to bed," said Sydney to himself, and 
wearily thinking that he would not be spoken to, and that 
he had better patiently try to forget his hunger in sleep, so 
as to be ready for the painful interview of the morning, he 
rose to undress. 

But he did not begin. He stood thinking about the 
events of the past twenty-four hours, and like many another, 
felt that he would have given anything to recall the past. 

For he was very miserable, and his misery found vent 
once more as he was asking himself what would be his 
fate in the world. 

" Yes, I've behaved like a wretched, thoughtless fool." 

*' Pst ! Syd ! " 

He started and looked round, to see that the door had 
been slightly opened, and that his uncle's great red face 
was thrust into the room. 

'• Yes, sir," he faltered he dared not say, " Yes, uncle." 

" Had anything to eat ? " whispered the old admiral, 

"No, sir." 

The door closed, and the boy*s spirits rose a little, for 
with all his fierceness it was evident that the old admiral 
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was kindly disposed. But his spirits went down again. 
Uncle Tom was only a visitor, and his father was horribly 
stem and harsh. His voice had thrilled the boy, who 
again and again had wondered what was to be his fate. 

" I'll tell uncle how sorry I am, and ask him to side 
with me," thought Sydney ; and he had just made up his 
mind to speak to him if he came again, and surely he 
would after coming to ask him about the food, when the 
door handle rattled slightly, and the boy involuntarily 
turned to meet his uncle just as the door was pressed open 
a little, and he found himself face to face with his father, 
who remained perfectly silent for a few moments as Syd 
shrank away. 

" Hungiy, my lad? " he said at last* 

" Yes, father — very." 

" Hah ! " 

The door closed, and the prisoner was left once more to 
his own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"I can't bully him to-night — a young dog!" said the 
captain. " He must be half starved. I wonder whether 
Broughton has gone to bed." 

He went down slowly to the library without a light, 
meaning to summon the butler and make him prepare 
a tray. 

But meanwhile Admiral Belton had provided himself 
with a chamber candlestick and stolen softly down-stairs, 

through the baize door at one side of the hall, and along 

the passage that led to the kitchen. 

" Can't leave the poor lad to starve," he muttered ; 
" and I dare say I shall find out the larder by the smell." 

He chuckled to himself as he softly unfastened a door. 

"Nice game this for one of his Majesty's old officers of 
the fleet/' he said. "Wonder what they'd say at the club 
if they saw me ? " 

V 

The door passed, he had no difficulty in finding the 
kitchen, for there was a pleasant chirping of crickets to 
greet his ear; a kitcheny smell that was oniony and un- 
mistakable, and a few paces farther on his feet were on 
stones that were sanded, and all at once there was a loud 
pop where he put down his foot. 

He lowered the light and saw that black beetles were 
scouring away in all directions. 

" Cockroaches, by George ! " he muttered. " Now where 
can the larder be ? " 
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There were three doors about, and he went to the first. 
"Hah ! " he ejaculated, with a sniff. " Here we are ; no 
doubt about it." 

He slipped a bolt, lifted a latch, stepped in and stepped 
out again quickly, then closed the door. 

" Scullery ! " he snarled. " Bah 1 what an idiot I do 
seem, prowling about here." 

He crossed the kitchen, slaying two more black beetles 
with his broad feet in transit, and opened another door. 
This he found led into a cool passage, along one side of 
which was a wirework kind of cage. 

" Here we are at last /' he said ; and opening the door, 
he found himself in presence of part of a cold leg of mutton, 
a well-carved piece of beef, and a cold roast pheasant. 

" Now then for a plate," he muttered ; and this he 
secured by sliding some tartlets off one on to the shelf 

" Why, I've no knife," he muttered, as he cast his eyes 
upon the cold roast pheasant. "I must have some bread 

too." 

A huge brown pan on the stone floor suggested the 
home of the loaves, and on raising the lid he found a half 
loaf, which he broke in two, secured one piece, and 
transferred it to the plate. 

" Hang it all, where is there a knife ? " he muttered. 
"One can't cut beef or mutton without a knife. 'Tisn't 
even as if one had got one's sword. Here — I know." 

He seized the pheasant. 

" Humph ! too much for a boy. Don't know, though ; 

dare say he could finish it. Wouldn't do him good. Til 
— that's it." 

He took hold of one leg, and holding the bird down, 
pulled off one of its joints ; then another ; after which he 
placed the pair of legs thoughtfully on the plate, 

" May as well give him a wing too " he said ; and seizing 
the one having the liver, he was in the act of tearing it 
off, when an exclamation behind made him start round 
and face the captain. 

" My dear Tom ! " exclaimed the latter. " Why, my 
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dear boy, didn't you speak, and so have ordered a supper- 
tray ? " 

'' But you seem to be hungry too/' growled xhe admiral, 
pointing with the wing he had now torn off at a plate and 
knife and fork his brother carried. 

" Eh ? yes," said the captain, starting and looking 
conscious. " I — er — that is — " 

" Why, Harry I " exclaimed Sir Thomas. 

" Tom ! " cried the captain. " You don't mean that you 
have come down to — " 

" Yes, I do," cried the admiral, fiercely. " Think I was 
going to bed after a good dinner to shut my eyes whilst 
that poor boy was half-starved ? " 

'*But it is a punishment for him," said the captain, 
sternly. 

"Punishment be hanged, sir I" cried Sir Thomas. 
" Harry, you are my brother, and I am only a guest here, 
but you are a humbug, sir." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Mean that you've been bouncing about being strict, 
and the rest of it, and yet you brought that plate and 
knife to cut your boy some supper." 

" Well, er— Tm afraid I did, Tom." 

'* I'm not afraid, but I'm very glad you're not such a 
hard hearted scoundrel Poor boy 1 he must be famished. 
Here, give me that knife." 

The captain handed the knife, but in doing so brushed 
his sleeve over the flame of the candle he carried, and 
extinguished it. 

" How provoking ! " 

"Never mind," said his brother; " one must do." 

As he spoke, the admiral hacked a great piece off the 
breast of the pheasant, and added it to the legs and wing. 

"There,' he said, '*that ought to keep him going till 
breakfast. Must have a bit o' salt, Harry. Hush ! " 

He stooped down and blew out the remaining candle, as 
the captain caught his arm, and they stood listening. 

For the creaking of a door had fallen upon their ears ; 
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and partly from involuntary action consequent upon the 
dread of being caught in so unusual a position, partly from 
the second thought to which he afterwards gave vent, the 
admiral sought refuge in the dark. 

*' Burglars, Harry," he whispered. " They're after your 
plate." 

"Hist! don't speak; we may catch them," was whispered 
back, and the two old officers stood listening for what 
seemed an interminable length of time before they saw 
the dim reflection of a light; heard more whispering, and 
then the door leading into the larder passage was softly 
opened. 

" Coming into the trap," thought the captain, as with 
his heart beating fast he prepared for the encounter which 
he foresaw must take place. "Be ready," he said, with his 
lips to his brother's ear. 

" Right. They're going to board," was whispered back. 

They were not long kept in doubt, for the larder door 
was suddenly thrown open, and three men dashed in armed 
with bludgeons and a cutlass. There was a sharp scuffle 
in the darkness, in which the two brave old officers made 
desperate efforts to master their assailants, but only to 
find that their years were against them, and they were 
completely overcome. 

" You lubbers ! Do you give in ? " cried a hoarse voice 
— that of the man sitting on the captain's chest, while two 
men were holding down the admiral, who still heaved and 
strove to get free. 

"Strake, you scoundrel ! is it you ? " panted the captain. 

Barney executed a curious manoeuvre, half bound, half 
roll, off his master, and brought up close to one of the 
larder shelves, while one of the other men left the admiral 
and ran out, to return with a light. 

The scene was strange. Barney was standing supporting 
himself against the larder shelf, with his elbow on the cold 
sirloin of beef; the footman, in his shirt and breeches, was 
in a corner; and Captain Belton and his brother, with 

their clothes half torn off their backs, were seated on 
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the bare floor, staring angrily at their assailants ; while 
Broughton, the butler, was in the doorway, with the candle 
he had fetched held high above his head. 

" My last tooth gone," roared the admiral. " You 
scoundrels, you shall pay for this." 

" Strake, you rascal ! " cried the captain. " Broughton, 
is this some plot to rob me ? " 

The men stared aghast, as the captain struggled up. 

" Speak, you ruffians ! You, John ! " roared the captain, 
as he got his breath again, and stood trembling with 
passion as he glared at the footman. 

"Beg pardon, sir," stammered the frightened servitor. 

"No, don't stop for that, sir,' cried his master; "tell me 
what the dickens this means." 

"Pleahe, sir, I heard noises down stairs, and I thought 
it was after the plate ; so I told Broughton, sir, and he 
sent me after the gardener, sir." 

"And then you came and attacked us," roared the 
admiral. " Here, I'm half killed." 

"We didn't know it was you, Sir Thomas," growled 
Barney. 

" Then why didn't you know, you idiot ? " cried the 

captain. 

"Didn't think anybody could be down-stairs, sir," said 

the butler, respectfully. 

" Why didn't you show your colours, you scoundrel ? " 
cried the admiral, "and not come firing broadsides into 
your friends. Confound — I say, Harry, my lad, just look 
at me." 

" I'm very sorry, sir," faltered the butler. 

" Hang your sorrow, sir ! You've broke my watch-glass, 
and I can feel the bits pricking me." 

"Come to me at ten o'clock to morrow morning, all of 
you," cried the captain, fiercely, "and I'll pay you your 
wages, and you shall go.'* 

"No, no, no," said the admiral; "I think we've given 
them as much as they gave us, and — haw, haw, haw ! " he 
roared, bursting into a tiemendous peal of laughter; "we 
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didn't show our colours either. It's all right, brother 
Harry; they took us for burglars — but they needn't have 
hit quite so hard." 

" Beg your honour's pardon, sir, sure," growled Barney. 

"Beg my pardon, sir! after planting your ugly great 
knees on my chest, and then sitting on me with your 
heavy carcase ! " 

" Is anything the matter ? " said a voice at the door, and 
Sydney made his appearance, looking startled at the scene. 

" No, no, my boy," cried his uncle, cheerily ; " only your 
father and I came down to get you a bit of supper, and 
then they boarded us in the dark." 

"Yes, yes, that was it, Syd," said the captain. "Here, 
put that plate on a tray, Broughton, and take it into the 
library. I'm very sorry this has happened." 

"Ail a mistake, sir, I'm sure," said the butler, taking 
the plate with the hacked and torn off portions of pheasant. 

"Yes; don't say any more about it. Come, brother 
Tom; come, Sydney." 

He led the way, but the jolly old admiral could not 
follow for laughing. He leaned up against the larder 
shelf, and stood wiping his eyes ; and every time he got 
over one paroxysm he began again. But at last he 
beckoned to Barney, 

" Here, give me your arm, bo'sun," he said, " and help 
me into the library ; I feel as if everything were going 
by the board. Oh, dear me ! oh, dear me ! Wait till I've 
buttoned this waistcoat. Well, its a lesson. Done for 
you, Syd, if you had been going to sea. Never attack 
without proper signals to know who are enemies and who 
are not." 

The supper was soon spread in the library, and Sydney 
was ravenous for a few mouthfuLs, but after that he pushed. 
his plate aw^y, and could eat no moie. 

"What!" cried his uncle; ''done? Nonsense 1 I can 
peck a bit now myself; and, Harry, my boy, I must have 
a glass of grog after this." 

The result was that Syd did eat a decent supper, and an 
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hour later, when all was still, he sat thinking for a time 
about the coming morning. Perhaps more than that of 

the fact that neither his father noi his uncle had shaken 

hands when they parted for the night. 

Then came sleep — sweet, restful sleep — and he was 
dreaming vividly for a time of a desperate fight with the 
French, in which he boarded a larder, and captured a 
butler, footman, and a gardener. After that all was dense, 
dreamless sleep, till he started up in bed, for there was a 
knocking at his door. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Mat I come in, sir ? " 

"Yes; coine in, Broughton," said Syd, recognizing the 
voice, and the butler entered with one hand bound up. 

'' That, sir ? Oh, nothing, sir. Only got it in the scrim 
mage last night. So glad to see you back again, Master 
Syd." 

" Oh, don't talk about it, Broughton," groaned the boy. 
'*AJy father down?" 

" No, sir ; but he's getting up, and your uncle too. I was 
to come and tell you to make haste." 

" Yes, ril make haste," said Syd ; and as soon as he was 
alone he began to dress hurriedly, with every thought of 
the blackest hue, and a sensation of misery and depression 
assailing him that was horrible. 

He quite started as he went to the glass to brush his 
hair, for his face was white and drawn as if he had been ill. 
But there was very little more time for thought. The 
breakfast-bell rang, and he hurried down into the dining 
room, glad to get off the staircase and through the hall, 
where one of the housemaids was still busy, and ready to 
look at him curiously as the boy who ran away from 
home — and came back. 

Syd thought of that latter, for he knew but too well 
the servants might think it was brave — almost heroic and 
daring — to run away; to come back seemed very weak 
and small. 
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In those few moments Syd wished that ten years 
would glide away, and all the trouble belong to the past. 

Hib father was iu a chaii by the wiudow ready to look 
up sharply, and then let his eye fall upon the book he was 
reading without uttering a word. 

Broughton came in bearing a tray with the coffee and a 
covered dish or two ready to place upon the table, then he 
left, and Syd was alone again with his father. 

"What will he say?" thought the culprit; but he 
could not decide in which form his verbal castigation 
would come. 

As he sat glancing a+ his father from time to time, Syd 
noted that there was a scratch upon his forehead, and that 
a bit of sticking-plaster was on one of his knuckles, proofs 
these of the severity of the past night's struggle. 

Then came a weary waiting interval before there was a 
deep toned cough outside the door. 

" Hah ! " ejaculated the captain, rising from his seat as 

the door opened, and the old admiral stumped into the 

room. 

"Morning, Harry, '* he said ; " morning, Syd." 

He closed the door behind him and came forward, and 
then, odd as it may sound in connection with one who was 
weak, unwell, and suffering from so much mental trouble, 
Sydney burst into a hearty fit of laughter. He tried to 
check it ; he knew that under the circumstances it was in 
the worst of taste ; he felt that he would excite his father's 
anger, and that then he would be furious ; but he laughed 
all the same, and the more he tried the more violent and 
lasting the fits grew. 

" Sydney P' cried his father, and then there was a pause 
followed by a hearty "Ha, ha, ha ! " as the captain joined 
in, and the admiral gently patted his own face first on one 
side and then on the other. 

"Yes," he said, quietly; "you may well laugh. I look a 
nice guy, don't I ? " 

" Oh, uncle ! I beg your pardon — but — oh, oh, oh, I can't 
stop laughing," cried Sydney. 
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'* Well, get it done, boy,'* said the old gentleman, "for I 
want my breakfast. Oh, here is Broiigliton." 

The butler entered with a rack of hot dry toast, and as 
he advanced to the table the admiral exclaimed 

" Now, sir, look here ; you've made a nice mess of my 
phiz. What have you got to say to this ? " 

The butler raised his eyes as he set down the toast, 
gazed full in the old gentleman's face, his own seemed 
frozen solid for a moment, and then, clapping the napkin he 
carried to his mouth to smother his laughter, he turned 
and fled. 

" And that son of a sea cook begged my pardon last 
night, and said he was sorry. Yes, I am a sight. Look 
at my eyes, Harry, swollen up and black. There's a 
nose for you ; and one lip cut. Why, I never got it so 
bad in action. And all your fault, Syd. There, I forgive 
you, boy." 

** Well, it's impossible to give this boy a serious lecture 
now, Tom," said the captain, wiping his eyes, as he passed 
the coffee. 

" Of course. Who wants serious lectures ? " said the 
admiral, testily. " The boy did wrong, and he came back 
and said he was sorry for it. You've told me scores of 
times that you never flogged a man who was really sorry 
for getting into a scrape. Give me some of that ham, Syd, 
and go on eating yourself I say, rum old punch I look, 
don't I ? " 

Syd made no reply, but filled his uncle's plate, and the 
breakfast went on nearly to the end before the topic 
dreaded was introduced. 

" Well, Sydney," said his father, rather sadly, " so I 
suppose I must let you be a doctor ? " 

" Wish he was one now," cried the admiral. " I'd make 
him try to make me fit to be seen. Humph ! doctor, eh ? 
No; I don't think I shall try to be ill to give you a job, 
Syd ; but I'm very glad, my boy, that you did not te.ke 
that money." 

Sydney bent over his coffee, and his father went on — 



» 
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" It's like lefctiag you win a victory, sir, but I suppose I 
must give in. I don't like it though." 

" Humph ! more do I/' said Sir Thomas. *' I'll forgive 
you though if you train up for a naval surgeon. Do you 
hear, sir ? " 

" Yes, uncle, I hear," said Sydney. 

** Then why don't you speak ? " 

" I was thinking of what you said, uncle." 

" Humph ! Well, I hope you'll take it to heart." 

"Yes," said his father; "you may as well be a surgeon, 

" That's what I should have liked to be," said Sydney, 
" if I had been a doctor." 

" Well, you're going to be, sir. Your uncle and I have 
talked it over, and you shall study for it, and begin as 
soon as you're old enough." 

Sydney sat still, gazing at his plate ; but he raised his 
eyes at last, and looked firmly at his father, who was 
watching him keenly. 

" Thank you, father," he said. 

" No, sir, don't thank me ; thank your indulgent uncle." 

"No, don't, boy, because I give way most unwillingly; 
and I'm confoundedly sorry you should want to be such a 
physic mixing swab." 

"You needn't be sorry, uncle," said Sydney, quietly; 
'* and I*m very grateful to you, father, but I shall not be 
one now." 

" Not be a doctor ! " said the captain, sharply. " Then 
pray, sir, what do you mean to be ? " 

" A sailor, father." 

" What ? " cried the brothers in chorus, 

" And 1 want to go to sea at once." 

" You do, Syd ? " 

" Yes, father. I saw it all when I'd gone away, and I 

came back for that." 

" Hurrah ! " cried the admiral, starting from his seat, 
and dropping back with a groan of pain. " Bless my 
heart ! " he cried, " how sore I am ! But hurrah ! all the 
same. You'll be a middy, my boy " 
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" Yes, uncle. I want to be at once." 

"And you 11 try to make yourself a ^ood officer, my 
boy ? '* cried bis father, leaning over the table to catch his 
son's hand. 

" Yes, father, as hard as ever I can." 

"T'other hand, Syd, lad," cried the admiral; and he 
grasped it firmly. " Try, Harry ? — he won't need to try. 
He's a Belton every inch of him, and he'll make a ten 
times better officer than ever we did. Here, where's the 
port ? Who's going to drink success to the boy in coffee ? 
Bah, what does the liquor matter ! We'll drink it in our 
hearts, boy. Here's to Admiral Belton — my dear boy — our 
dear boy, Harry, eh ? " 

" God bless you, my lad ! " cried Captain Belton. 
" YouVe made me feel more proud of you and happy than 
I have felt for years/' 

" Here, hi ! " roared the admiral ; " where's that lubber 
Strake ? I want some one to help me cheer. Sydney, boy, 
God bless you ! I am glad you ran away." 

*' Then you forgive me, father ? " 

" Hold your tongue, sir," cried Captain Belton, laying 
his hand on his son's shoulder. " There are things that 
we all like to forget as soon as we can — this is one of 
them. Let's blot it out." 



" But I want to ask a favour, father, 
*' Granted, my boy, before you ask." 



>f 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

Stdney Belton, as he felt the pressure of his father's 
hand, could not speak for a few mmutes, and when he did 
find utterance, he seemed to have caught a fresh cold, for 
his voice sounded husky. 

" I want as a favour, father — " he began, in a faltering 
voice. 

" Here, it's all right, Syd, my boy/' said his uncle ; " don't 
botlier your father for money. Now then, how much do 
you want ? " 

" I don't want money, uncle." 

*' Eh ? Don't want money, sir ? Wait a bit then till you 
get among your messmates, and you'll want plenty." 

" I want to beg Panama off from being punished," 

" Ah, to be sure. I'd forgotten him," cried Captain 
Belton ; and he went to the fireplace and rang the bell. 

The butler answered, looking very serious and apolo- 
getic now as he glanced at Sir Thomas. But the old 
gentleman only shook his fist at him good-humouredly as 
his brother spoke. 

" Send John down to the cottage, to tell Strake to 
come up directly with his son." 

*' Look here," said Sir Thomas, chuckling, "don't you 
two look like that Pull serious faces, and let's scare the 
young dog. Do him good.'* 

By the time the breakfast was ended steps were heard 
in the hall, and the butler came in to announce that the 
gardener was waiting with his boy. 
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" Send them in " said Captain Belton, austerely. 

The butler retired; Sir Thomas gave his brother and 
nephew several nods and winks, and then sat up looking 
most profoundly angry as the door was again opened and a 
low growling arose from the hall. Then a few whimpering 
protests, more growling, with a few words audible ; '* Swab " 
— " lubber " — " hold up ! " — and then there was a scuffle, 
another growl, and Panama, looking white and scared, 
seemed to be suddenly propelled into the room as if from 
a mortar, the mortar making its appearance directly after 
in the shape of Barney, who pulled his forelock and kicked 
out a leg behind to each of the old officers before pointing 
to Pan and growling out — 

''Young desarter — wouldn't come o' deck, your honours 
and—" 

Barney's remarks had been addressed to his master, but 
he now turned round toward Sir Thomas, and seemed for 
the first time to realize the old admiral's condition, when 
his jaw dropped, he stared, and then began to scratch his 
head vigorously. 

"My!" he ejaculated; "your honour did get it last 
night." 

" Get it, you rascal — yes," cried Sir Thomas ; " you nearly 
killed me amongst you." 

" And, your honour," said Barney, hoarsely, as he turned 
to his master, "I hadn't no idee it was you. I thought 
it was — " 

" Yes, yes, never mind now/' said the captain. " I sent 
for you about this lad." 

" Oh, Master Syd, sir, say a word for me/' cried the boy, 
piteously. " Fatlier would ha' whacked me if I hadn't run 
away ; then you whacked me when I did ; and now I'm to 
be whacked again. Wish I was dead, I do." 

** Eh ! eh ! what's that ? " cried Captain Belton. " You 
thrashed him, Sydney ; what for ? " 

'* Well, father, we did have a little misunderstanding/' 
said Sydney, composedly. 

** It was 'cause I wouldn't come back, sir ; that's it, sir," 
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whimpered Pan. " I knowd father had made the rope's- 
end ready for me, and he had." 

" What's that ? " said the captain. " I said you were not 
to be flogged until you had been tried." 

" Well, your honour, orders it was, and I didn't lay it on 
him," growled Barney. 

" No ; but you laid it across me in bed, and you kep' on 
sho'wing of it to me, and you said that was my supper, and 
my breakfass, and and — I wish I hadn't come back, I do." 

'* Is this true, Strake ? " 

" Well, your honour, I s'pose it's about it," said the 
boatswain. " I 'member showing of it to him once or 
twyste." 

''He's got it in his pocket now, sir," cried Pan. 

" Ay, ay. That's a true word, lad." 

" Let's see," said Sir Thomas, in magisterial tones. 

Barney fumbled unwillingly in his pocket, and drew out 
a piece of rope about two feet long, well whipped round 
at the ends with twine. 

" Humph ! " said Sir Thomas, taking the instrument of 
torture. " So that's what you flog him with." 

" Well, your honour, meant to make a man of him." 

*'Arn't yer going to speak a word for me, Master 
Syd ? " whispered Pan. 

" Silence, sir ! " said the captain. " Now look here : you 
ran away from your service, and from your father's house. 
Then, I suppose, you tried to persuade my son to go with 
you." 

Pan looked up reproachfully at Sydney. 

" I wouldn't ha' told o' you, Master Syd, But I don't 
care now. Yes ; I wanted him to come" 

" Well, I'm glad you spoke the truth ; but your com- 
panion did not tell tales of you. Now, look hero, sir : I 
suppose you know you've behaved like an ungrateful young 
scoundrel ? " 

" Yes, sir," whimpered Pan. 

" And you know you deserve to be flogged ? " 

"Yes, sir, and I want it over; it's like all flogging, and 

G 
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wuss, for him to keep on showing me that there rope's- 
end." 

"Better pipe all hands to punishment, bo'sun," said Sii 
Thomas. 

" Ay, ay, sir/* said Barney, thrusting his hand in his 
breast; and bringing out a silver whistle attached to his 
neck by a black ribbon, he put it to his lips. 

" No, no," cried the capfcam, " we're not aboard ship 
now. I wish we were," he added, " eh ? " 

Sir Thomas nodded. 

" Well, sir," continued the captain, " are you ready to 
take your flogging ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Pan, dolefully. 

" And what will you say if ] forgive you ? " 

" And make him forgive me too, sir ? " cried Pan, nodding 
his head sideways at his father. 

" Yes, my lad." 

" Anything, sir. There, I'll never run away agen." 

" Will you be a good, obedient lad, and do as your father 
wishes you, and go to sea ? " 

«No,'' said Pan, stolidly, « I won't." 

" Humph ! what are we to say to this, Sir Thomas ? " 

" Say ? — that he's a cowardly young swab." 

" Ay, ay, sir ; that's it," cried Barney. 

" Silence, sir. Look here, boy; we'll give you another 
chance. Will you go to sea ? " 

The boy shook his head. 
What ! not with my son ? 

" What ! " cried Barney, excitedly. " Master Syd going ? 

" Yes, Barney," cried the boy. " I'm going to be a sailor 
after all." 

The ex-boatswain showed every tooth in his head in a 
broad grin, slapped one hand down on tlie other, and cried 
in a gruff voice — 

" Dear lad ! There, your honours ! The riglifc stuff in 
him arter all. Can't you get me shipped in the same 
craft with him, Sir Thomas? I'm as tough as ratline 
hemp stilL" 



" What ! not with my son ? '* 

it 
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"You going to sea, Master Syd?" said Pan, looking at 
the companion of his flight wonderingly. 

" Yes, Pan , at oinje. Will you come ? " 

"Course I will, sir/' cried Pan. "Going to-day?" 
"There — there, your honours! Hear that?" cried Bar- 
ney, excitedly. " Aren't that the right stuff too ? Here, 
your honour, begging your pardon, that bit of rope's-end's 
mine/' 

He caught up the rope, and gave it a flourish over his 
head. 



" Here, stop ! what are you going to do ? " cried Sydney, 
dashing at him, and getting hold of one end of the rope. 

"Going to do, Master Syd ? burn it; you may if you 
like. It's done it's dooty, and done it well. I asks your 
honours, both on you — aren't that wirtoo in a bit o' rope ? 
See what it's made of him ! Nothing like a bit o' rope's- 
end, neatly seized with a bit o' twine/' 

"Ah, well, you've a right to your opinion, Sfcrake," said 
the captain. " There, you can take him back home. I 
dare say we can manage to get hijn entered in the same 
ship as my son/' 

" And it he'.^ going to do the right thing now," said Sir 
Thomas, " I'll pay for his outfit too/' 

" Thank, your honour ; thank, your honour ! " cried 
Barney. 

" Oh ! " 

This last was from Pan, who had received a side kick 
iiom his father's shoe. 

"Then why don't yer touch yer hat to the admiral and 
say thankye too, you swab ? " growled Barney, in a deep, 
hoarse whisper. 

"There," said the captain, "you can go now." 

" Long life to both your honours/' cried Barney. " Come, 
Pan, iny lad, get home ; you dunno it, but your fortune's 
made." 

" Well, Syd, are you satisfied ? " said the captain, as soon 
as they were alone. 

« Yes, father/' 
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" Then we'll go up by to-night's coach and see Captain 
Dashleigh to morrow. What do you say ? 

" I'm ready, father. Will uncle come too ? 

" Uncle Tom come too, you young humbug 1 how can 
IV cried the admiral. " No, Tm on sick leave, till my 
figure head's perfect, so I shall have to stop here and sip 
the port/' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A SUPERCILIOUS-Iooking waiter — that is to say, a waiter 
who has had a good season and saved a little money — was 
standing at the door of the oldest hotel in Covent Garden, 
when a clumsy coach was driven up to the door. 

The coach was so old and shabby, and drawn by two 
such wretched beasts, that the supercilious waiter could 
not see it ; and after looking to his right and his left he 
turned to go in. 

"Here, hi!" caUiB fiOm the coach, but the waittji paid 
no heed. 

" Here, Syd, fetch that scoundrel here." 

The door was flung open, the lad leaped out and went 
at the waiter like a dog, seizing him by the collar, spinning 
him round, and racing him protesting the while down the 
steps and over the rough pavement to the coach door. 

" You insolent scoundrel, why didn't you come when I 
called ? " said Captain Belton, from inside the fusty coach. 

"Don't I tell you weVe full !" cried the waiter; "and 

don't you come putting — '* 

" Silence, sir ! how dare you ! " cried the captain in his 
fiercest tones. " How do you know that we want to stay 
in your dirty hotel ? Take my card up to Captain Dash- 
leigh, and say I am waiting." 

The man glanced at the card, turned, and ran with 
alacrity into the house. 

"Tlxat'sjust the sort of fellow I should like to set Strake 
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at, Syd, with his mates and the cat. A flogging would do 

him good." 

The next minute the waiter was back at the coach door 
with Captain Dashleigh's compliments, delivered in the 
most servile tones, and would Captain Belton step up ? 

"Get down my valise and pay the coachman," said the 
captain. " We shall sleep here to-night, though you are 
full." 

They were shown into a room where a little, dandified 
man in full uniform was walkmg up and down, evidently 
dictating to his secretary, who was busily writing. 

Syd stared. He had been accustomed to look upon his 
father and uncle, and the friends who came to see them, as 
types of naval officers — big, loud-spoken, gray haired, bluff 
men, well tanned by long exposure to the weather ; and 
he wondered who this individual could be who walked 
with one hand upon the hilt of his sword, pressing it down 
so that the sheath projected nearly at right angles between 
the tails of his coat, and as he walked it seemed to wag 
about like a monkeyish part of his person. The other 
hand held a delicate white handkerchief, which he waved 
about, and at each movement it scented the air. 

" Ah, my dear Captain Belton, so glad to see you. 
Lucky your call was now. So much occupied, you see. 
Sit down, my dear sir. And this is your son ? Ah," he 
continued, inspecting Syd through a gold rimmed eye- 
glass, " nice little lad. Looks healthy and well. Seems 
only the other day I joined the service in liis uncle's ship. 
I have your brother's letter in my secretary's hands. So 
glad to oblige him if I can. How is the dear old fellow ? " 

"Hearty, Captain Dashleigh," said Syd' s lather. "De- 
sired to be kindly remembered to you." 

" Ah, very good of him. Splendid officer ' The service 
has lost a great deal through his growing too old." 

" We don't consider ourselves too old for service. 
Timbers are sound. We only want the Admiralty to give 
us commands." 

"Ah, yes, to be sure," said the dandy captain, who 
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seemed to be about eight-and thirty ; and he continued 
his walk up and down the room as his visitors sat. 

"You have succeeded well, Dashleigh/* said Captain 
Belton. 

"Well, yes — pretty well — pretty well. Very arduous 
life though." 

" Oh, hang the arduous life, sir," said Captain Belton. 
" It's a grand thing to be in command of a two decker." 

" Yes," said the little man, who in physique was rather 
less than Sydney ; *' the Government trust me, and his 
Majesty seems to have confidence in my powers. But you 
will, I know, excuse me, my dear old friend, if I venture 
to hint that my time is not my own. Sir Thomas said 
you would call and explain how I could serve him. What 
can I do ? One moment — I need not say that I look upon 
him as my father in the profession, and that I shall be 
delighted to serve him. You will take a pinch ?" 

He handed a magnificent t^old snuff box set with 
diamonds, and a portrait on china in the lid indicated 
that it came from one of the ministers. 

" Thanks, yes. But, my dear Dashleigh, you should 
not use scented snuff." 

" Eh ?• — no ? The fashion, my dear sir. Now I am all 
attention." 

"Then why don't you sit down as a gentleman would ?" 
said Captain Belton to himself Then aloud "My busi- 
ness is very simple, sir. This is my son, whom I wish to 
devote to the King's service, and my brother. Sir Thomas 
Belton, asks, and I endorse his petition, that you will entei 
him in your ship, and try to do by him as my brother did 
by you." 

" My dear Captain Belton ! Ah, this is sad ! What 
could have been more unfortunate ! If you had only been 
a week sooner ! " 

*' What's the matter, sir ? " said the captain, sternly. 

" Matter ? — I am pained, nay dear Captain Belton ; abso- 
lutely pained. I would have done anything to serve you 
both, my dear friends, but my midshipmen's berth is 
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crammed. I could not dare not — take another. If there 
was anything else I could do to serve Sir Thomas and you 
I should be delighted." 

" Thank you, Captain Dashleigh/* said Syd's father, 
rising; ''there is nothing else. I will not detain you 
longer." 

" I would say lunch with me, my dear sir, but really 

■as you see — my secretary the demands upon my time 
— you thoroughly understand 1 " 

" Yes, sir, I understand. Good morning." 

" Good morning, my dear Captain Belton ; good morning, 
my young friend. I will speak to any of the commanding 
officers I know on your behalf. Good day." 

The captain stalked silently down-stairs, closely followed 
by Syd, and then led the way round and round the market, 
taking snuff savagely without a word. 

But all at once he stopped and drew himself up, and 
gave his cane a thump on the pavement, while his son 
thought what a fine looking, manly fellow he was, and 
what a pleasure it was to gaze upon such a specimen of 
humanity after the interview with the dandy they had 

left. 

" Syd," said the captain, fiercely, " if I thought you 
would grow up into such an imitation man as that, 
confound you, sir, Fd take and pitch you over one of the 
bridges." 

" Thank you, father. Then you don't like Captain 
Dashleigh ? " 

"Like him, sir ? A confounded ungrateful dandy Jack- 
anapes captain of a seventy-four gun ship ! Great 
heavens ! the Government must be mad. But that's it — 
interest at court ! Such a fellow has been promoted over 
the heads of hundreds of better men. All your uncle's 
services to him forgotten, and mine too." 

" But if there wasn't room in his ship, father ? " 

" Room in his ship sir ? " cried the captain, wrathfully. 
"Do you think there would not have been room in my ship 
for the son and nephew of two old friends ? Why, haug me, 
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if I'd been under that man's obligations, I'd have shared 
my cabin with the boy but what he should have gone." 

" Yes, father, I think you would. So we've failed." 

"Failed? Yes. No; never say die. But Tm glad. 
Hang him ! With a captain like that, what is the ship's 
company likely to be ! No, Syd, if you can't go afloat with 
a decent captain, you shall turn doctor or tailor." 

" Why don't you have a ship again, father ? " 

" Because I have no interest, my boy, and don't go 
petitioning and begging at court But they don't want 
sea-captains now, tl}ey want scented popinjays. Why, Syd, 
I've begged for a ship scores of times during the past two 
years, but always been passed over. I wouldn't care if 
they'd appoint better men ; but when I see our best vessels 
given to such things as that ! Oh, hang it, I shall be saying 
what I shall be sorry for if I go on like this. Come and 
have a walk. No ; I'll go to the Admiralty, and see if I 
can get a hearing there. If I can't — if they will not help 
me to place my boy in the service which all the Beltous 

have followed for a hundred and fifty years, I'll 

There, come along, boy, the world is not perfect." 

He walked sharply down into the Strand and then on 
to Whitehall, where he turned into the Admiralty Yard, and 
sent in his card to one of the chief officials, who kept him 
waiting two hours, during which the captain fumed to see 
quite a couple ot score naval officers go in and return, 
while he was passed over. 

" Here you see an epitome of my life during the past 
fifteen years, Syd," he said, bitterly. " Always passed over 
and—" 

" His lordship will see you now, if you please," said an 
official. 

" Hah ! pretty well time," muttered the captain. 
" Gome along, Syd." 

They followed the clerk along a gloomy passage, and 
were shown into a dark room where a fierce-looking old 
gentleman in powder and queue sat writing, but who laid 
down his pen and rose as Captain Belton's name was 
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announced ; shook hands cordially, and then placed his 
hands upon his visitor's shoulders and forced him into an 
easy -chair. 

" Sit down, Harry Belton, sit down," he cried. " Sorry 
to keep you waiting, but wanted to get rid of all my 
petitioners and visitors, so as to be free for a long talk. 
Why, I haven't seen you or heard of you these ten years." 

" Not for want of my applying for employment, my lord," 
said Captain Bel ton, stiffly. 

" But then Tve not been in office, my dear Belton ; and, 
hang it, man, don't ' my lord ' me. And who's this ? " 

" My son, my lord," said the captain. 

*' Don't * my lord ' me, man ! " cried the old gentleman, 
fiercely. " You always were a proud, stubborn fellow. 
And so this is your son, is it ? " he continued, peering 
searchingly in the boy's face " Ah ! chip of the old 
block ; stubborn one too, I can see. Shake hands, sir. 
Now then, what are you going to be ? " 

*' A sailor, sir — my lord, I mean." 

" Don't correct yourself, boy A sailor, eh ? Like your 
father and grandfather before you, eh ? Good ; can't do 
better. I wish you luck, my lad. We want a school of 
lads of your class. The navy's full of milksops, and dandies, 
and fellows who have got their promotion by favour, while 
men like your father, who have done good service and 
ought to be doing it now, instead of idling about as 
country gentlemen — " 

" Not my fault," cried the captain, hotly. "I've begged 
for employment till I've grown savage, and sworn I would 
appeal no more." 

*'Hah ! yes," said the old gentleman, sitting back m his 
chair, and holding Syd's hand still in his ; *' there's a deal 
of favour and interest in these days, my dear Belton. John 
Bull's ships ought to be commaaded by the best men in the 
navy, but they're not ; and those of us who would like to 
do away with all the corruption, can't stir. Never mind 
that now. Let's talk of Admiral Tom. How is the dear 
old boy ? " 
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" Like I am growing old and worn with disappoint- 
ment/' 

" Noxibenst;, BeltOu, nonbeube. We Cau't shape Oui own 

lives. Better make the best of thmgs as they are. Well, 
my boy, what ship have you joined ? " 
" None, sir — yet/' 

" I came up to see Dashleigh, on the strength of his 
having been under my brother, and asked him to take 
my son/* 

" And he wouldn't, of course/' said the old gentleman, 
more fiercely still. " Wrong man, my dear sir. Ladder 
kicker And so, y^ung sir, yoii haven't got n. ship ? 
" No ; and if you could help me, my lord- 
" If you call me my lord again, Harry Belton, I won't 
stir a peg. — Do you know, boy, that I was once in com- 
mand of a small sloop, and your father was my first officer ? 
I S!^y, Belton, remember those old days?'* 

"Ay, I do," said the captain, with his eyes lighting up. 
*' Remember cutting out the Spaniard at Porto Bello ? " 
" Yes ; and the fight with the big vessel in the Gut," 
** Ah, to be sure. How we made the splinters fly 1 Bad 
luck that was for those other two to come up. Rare games 

we had, ray boy. We must get you a ship under some 
good captain/' 

*' If you could do that for me," said Captain Belton, 
eagerly. 

" Well, I can try and serve an old friend, even if he is a 
lazy one who likes to be in dock instead of being at sea. 
By the way, Belton, how old are you ? '* 

" Fifty-eight." 

"Ah, and I'm seventy. Plenty of work in me yet, 
though. There, I'll bear my young friend here in mind. 
Come and dine with me one day next week, Belton, for I 
must send you off now ; you've had half an hour instead of 
five minutes. Say Monday—Tuesday." 

'* Thank you, no/' said the captain, rising. " I've done 
all I can, and will get back home." 

'* Bah ! You're a bad courtier, Belton. Stubborn as ever, 
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You ought to hang about here, and sneak and fawn upon 
me, and jump at the chance of dining wifch me, in the hope 
that I might be able to help you." 

'' Yes, my lord, I suppose so," said the captain, sadly; 
*' but if the country wants my services it will have to seek 
me now. I'm growing too old to beg for what is my right." 

" And meanwhile our ships are badly handled and go to 
the bottom, which would be a good thing if only their in- 
efficient captains were drowned; but it's their crews as 
well. There, good-bye, Belton, Don't come to town again 
without calling on me. I'll try and serve your boy. One 
moment where are you ? Oh yes, I see ; I have your 
card. Good bye, middy. Remember me to the admiral.'* 

The fierce-looking old gentleman saw them to the door, 
and soon after father and son were on their way back to 
the hotel, and the next morning on the Southbayton 
coach. 

"Ah, Sydney, lad," said the captain, "we shall have to 
bind you 'prentice to a 'pothecary, after all." 

"But Lord Claudene said he would try and serve you 
about me, father ; and I should be disappointed if I didn't 
go to sea now." 

" Indeed ? " said the captain, laughing. *' Yon will have 
to bear the disappointment. There are hundreds constantly 
applying at the Admiralty." 

" Yes, father, but you are a friend." 

" Yes, my boy, I am a friend ; and yet what I want I 
should have to be waiting about for years, and then perhaps 
not succeed." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"What!" cried Sir Thomas, when he heard the adven- 
tures in town, '*you mean to tell me tliat Dashleigh treated 
you as you say ? " 

" Exactly," replied his brother. 

"My face show the marks much now ?" 

" No ; hardly at all." 

" Then we'll go up to town to morrow/* 

"What for, Tom?" said the captain. "You'll do no 
better than I did." 

" I'm not going to try, Harry," said the old gentleman, 
fiercely. 

" Then why go ? You are comfortable here." 

"I'm going up to horsewhip that contemptible little 
scoundrel Dashleigh, and fight him afterwards, though he's 
hardly gentleman enough." 

*' Nonsense, Tom ! " 

"Nonsense? Why I made that fellow — and pretty waste 
of time too ! And now he's in command of a seventy-four, 
and you may go begging for a word to get your boy into 
the midshipmen's berth." 

Uncle Tom did not go up to town to horsewhip or fight. 
" Never mind," he said, " he's sure to run his ship on 

the rocks, or get thrashed — a scoundrel 1 Here, Syd, take 
my advice." 

*' What is it, uncle ? ** 
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*' Never do any one a kind action as long as you live." 

**Tou don't mean it, uncle/' 

" Wliat, sir ? No, I don't : you're right/' 

A week passed, during which Barney suggested that the 
proper thing for Captain Belton to do was to purchase 
some well-built merchant schooner, and fit her out as a 
privateer. 

" I could soon get together as smart a crew as you'd care 
to have, and then there'd be a chance for your son to get 
to be a leefftenant 'fore you knew where you were/' 

But Captain Belton only laughed, and matters at the 
Heronry remained as they were, till one day with the other 
letters there came one that was big and official, and its 
effect upon the two old officers was striking. 

" From the Admiralty, Tom," said the captain, as he 
glanced at the great seal, and then began to take out his 
knife to slit open the fold. 

" I can see that," said the admiral. " It's from Claudene. 
Syd, lad, you're in luck. He has got you appointed to a 
ship, after all." 

" Bless my soul ! " cried the captain, dropping the great 
missive on the table. 

" What is it, my lad ? — what is it ? " cried Sir Thomas. 

" Read — read," cried Captain Belton, huskily " it's too 
good to believe/' 

Sir Thomas snatched up the official letter, cast his eyes 
over it, and then, forgetting his gout, caught hold of 
Syd's hands and began to caper about the room like a 
maniac. 

" Hurrah I Bravo, Harry, my lad. I've often grumbled ; 
but I avow it — I am past service, gouty as I am ; but you 
were never more seaworthy/' 

" Uncle, why don't you speak ? " cried Sydney, excitedly. 
" Has father got a ship ? " 

" Got a ship, my lad ? He's appointed to one of the 
smartest in the navy — the Sirius frigate, and she's ordered 
abroad /* 



Captain Belton drew himself up, and his eyes flashed as 
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m imagination he saw himself treading once more the 
quarterdeck of a smart ship. 

'' It's too good to believe/' ne muttered — " too good to 
believe." 

"You haven't read the letter" said his brother, looking 
wistfully across to the tail, eager-looking man before him. 

" No," said Captain Belton. " Hah I from Claudene " — 
and he read aloud : — 



" My dear Belton, I have managed this for you, and Tm 
very glad, for you will do us credit. The appointment 
will clear away the difficulty about your boy, for you 
can have him in your own ship, and keep the young dog 
under your eye. My good wishes to you, and kind regards 
to your brother. Tell him I wish I could serve him as 
well, but I can't see my way." 

" Of course he can't," said the old admiral, quickly. " No ; 

I'm too old and gouty now. But as for you, you dog, why 

don't you stand on your head, or shout, or something ? 
Here, T am well pnough to go up to tow" after all. Syd and 

I are going to see about his uniform. The Siriiis — well, 
you two have luck at last. Here, hi ! you, sir 1 Put down 
that confounded birch-broom, and come here." 

Uncle Tom had caught sight of Barney at the bottom of 
the lawn sweeping leaves into a heap for his son to lift 
them between two boards into the waiting barrow. 

As Barney looked up and saw the admiral signalling 
from the window, he came across the lawn at a trot, 
dragging the broom after him. 

"Drop that broom and salute your officer, you con- 
founded old barnacle ! " roared the old gentleman. " Salute, 
sir, salute : your master's appointed to the smartest frigate 
in the service." 

Barney struck an attitude, sent his old cocked hat 
spinning into the air, and then catching it, tucked it under 
his arm, and pulled his imaginary forelock over and over 
asain. 
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" Good luck to your honour i I am glad. When would 
you like me to be ready, sir ? Shall I go on first and 
begin overhauling ? " 

" You, Strake ? " said the captain, thoughtfully, 

" You're not going to leave me behind, sir ? No, no, sir ; 
don't say that, sir — don't think it, sir. I'm as strong and 
active as ever I was, and a deal more tough. Ask him to 
take me, Master Syd/' 

" Take you, Strake ? " said the captain again. " Why, 
what is to become of my garden ? " 

" Your garden, captain ! What do you want with a 
garden when you're at sea? Salt tack and biscuit, and a 
lew bags o' 'tatoes about all you want aboard ship." 

The captain shook his head. 

'* It's a long time since you were on active service, 
Strake." 

*■ Active sarvice, captain ! Why, I was on active sarvice 
when the admiral hailed me; and, I tell you, I never felt 
more fit for work in my life. Course I'd like to be your 
bo'sun, captain, but don't you stand 'bout that. You take 
me, and I'll sarve you afore the mast as good and true as 
if I was warrant oftcer once more. You've knowed me a 
lot o' years. Sir Thomas ; say a good word for me." 

" I'll say you're a good fellow, Strake, and a first-class 
sailor," said the admiral. 

" For which I thank ye kindly, sir. But you don't say 
a word for a man. Master Syd. I know I've cut up rough 
with you, sir, often over plums and chyce pears as I wanted 
to save for tlie dessart, but my 'art's been alius right for 
you, my lad, and never a bit o' sorrow till I see you flying 
m the master's face and not wantin' to sarve the King. 
You won't bear malice, sir, and 'atred in yer 'art. Say a 
good word." 

** Yes, Barney. Do take him, father." 

" It is a question of duty and of the man's ability. Look 
here, Strake, if I say no, it's because I fear that you would 
not be smart enough at your a.ge. It is not a question of 
the will to serve." 
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" I should think not, sir. Why, you won't have a man 
of your crew more willing to sarve you right." 

** I know that ; but the activity and bujartneb.s ? " 

" Activity, sir ? Why, I'm as light as a feather, sir, and I'd 
run up the ratlines and away aloft and clap my hand on 
the main-truck long afore some o' your youngsters." 

" Well, Strake, I'll take you." 

" Why—" 

"Stop a moment. It must be with the understanding 
that you undertake anything I set you to do, for there 
may be a good boatswain aboard." 

''Right^ sir; anything's my work Vll see ahont my kit 

at once." 

" Syd, you shall go with me, unless you would like to 
wait for a chance on another ship." 

" No, father, I'll go with you," cried Syd. " And what 
about Pan ? " 

" He can come," said the captain. " Now leave me with 
your uncle, I want to talk to him at once." 

A complete change seemed to have come over Barney 
as he made for the open window, not walking as usual, 
but in a light trot upon his toes, as if he were once more 
on the deck of a ship ; and as soon as he was in the garden 
and out of sight of the window, he folded his arms and 
began to evince his delight by breaking into the first few 
steps of a hornpipe. 

He was just in the middle of it when Pan came silently 
up behind with a board in each hand, to stand gazing from 
Syd to his father and back again in speechless wonder- 
ment, and evidently fully believing that the old man had 

gone mad. 

All at once Barney was finishing off his dance with a 
curve round on his heels, but this brought him face to face 
with his wide-eyed, staring son. 

The effect was instantaneous. He stopped short in a 
peculiar attitude, feeling quite abashed at being found so 
engaged, and Syd could hardly contain his laughter at the 
way in which the old boatswain got out of his difficulty. 

H 
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" What now, you ugly young swab ! " he roared. " Never 
see a sailor of the ryle navy stretch his legs afore ? " 

" Is that how sailors stretches their legs ? " said Pan, 
slowly. 

" Yes, it be. Now then, what have you got to say to 
that ? *' 

" You am't a sailor, father." 

« What ? Hear him, Master Syd ? That's just what I 
am, boy, and you too. We're all on us outward bound ; 
and now you come along, and I'll just show you something 
with a rope's-end." 

"Why, I aien't been doing nothing now," cried Pan, 
drawing back. 

" Who said you had, you swab [ Heave ahead. Stow 
talking and get that there rope. I'm going to give you your 
first lesson in knotting and splicing. Ah, you've got 
something to lam now, my lad. Go and run that there 
barrow and them tools into the shed. No more gardening. 
Come on into the yard, Master Syd, and we'll rig up that 
there big pole, and a yard across it, and I'll show you both 
how^ to lay out with your feet in the sturrup. Come on." 

*' But, Master Syd, lather isn't going to sea again, 

is he?" 

" Yes, Pan, we're all off to join a fine frigate." 
" And make men on you both," cried Barney. " Lor , 
it's a wonder to me how I've managed to live this 'long- 
shore life so long. Come on, my lads. No, no, don't walk 
like that. Think as you've got a deck under your feet, 
and run along like this." 

Barney set the example, and Syd laughed again, for the 
gardener seemed to have gone back ten years of hia life, 
and trotted along as active as a boy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Havi: they come, Syd, lad?" said the admiral, as the 
boy walked into the private room of the Red Lion, Shore- 
port, where the old man had taken up his quarters for the 
past fortnight, and had spent his time down at the docks, 
where the Sirius was being overhauled in her rigging, and 
was getting in her stores and ammunition i eady for her 
start to the West Indian station in another week's time. 

The coach had not long come in, and on hearing the 
horn the old sailor, with a twinkle in his eye, had sent the 
lad to do exactly what he wanted, but would have shrunk 
from for fear of seeming particular. 

" Yes, uncle," he said quietly, " a box has come." 

" Well, well, where is it ? " 

" I told him to put it in my bedroom." 

" Well, why don't you go and open it, and see if your 
outfit is all right V 

**0h, there's plenty of time, uncle," said Syd, with 
assumed carelessness. 

" Yah 1 get out, you miserable young humbug. Think 
I was never a boy myself, and don't know what it means. 
You're red-hot to go and look at your duds. There, be 
off and put on your full-dress uniform, and then come 
down and let's see." 

" Put them on, uncle, now ? " 

" Yes ; put them on now," cried the old man, imitating 
his nephew's voice and manner. " Yes, put them on — now. 
Not ashamed of the King's livery, are you ? " 
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" No, sir, of course not." 

" Then go and put them on, and don't come down with 
your cocked hat wrong way on " 

Syd hesitated, feeling a little abashed, but his uncle 
half jumped out of his seat. 

" Be off, you disobedient young dog," he roared. ** If 
you don't want to see them, I do. There, 111 give you a 
quarter of an hour." 

Sydney took half an hour, and then hesitated about 
going down-stairs. He peeped out of his room twice, but 
there was always some one on the stairs, chambermaid, 
waiter, or guest staying in the place. 

At last, though, all seemed perfectly quiet, and fixing 
his cocked hat tightly on his head, and holding his dirk 
with one hand to keep it from swinging about and striking 
the balusters, he ran along the passage and dashed down 
the stairs. 

The quick movement caused his cocked hat to come 
down in front over his eyes, and before he had raised it 
again he had run right into the arms of the stout landlady. 
There was a shrill scream, and the lady was seated on the 
mat, while by the force of the rebound Sydney was sitting 
on the stairs, from which post he sprang up to offer his 
apologies. 

" You shouldn't, my dear," said the landlady, piteously, 
as she stretched out her hands like a gigantic baby who 
wanted to be helped up. 

Sydney's instincts prompted him to rush on to his 
father's small sitting-room, but politeness and the appeal 
of the lady compelled him to stay ; and after he had raised 
her to her proper perpendicular, she smiled and cast her 
eyes over his uniform, making the boy colour like a girl. 

" Well, you do look nice," she said ; " only don't knock 
me down again. There, Fm not hurt. They're quite new, 
ain't they ? " 

Sydney nodded. 

" I thought so, because you haven't got them on quite 
right" 
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Sydney stopped to hear no more, but ran on, checked 
himself, aud tried to walk past three waiters in the entry 
with dignity. 

He did not achieve this, because if he had the waiters 
would not have laughed and put their napkins to their 
mouths, on drawing back to let him pass. 

" Oh, shouldn^t I like to ! " he thought, as he set his 
teeth and clenched his fists. 

He felt very miserable and as if he was being made a 
Jaughing-stock ; in fact his sensations were exactly those 
of a sensitive lad who appears in uniform for the first time ; 
and hence he was in anything but a peaceful state of mind 
as he dashed into the room where his uncle was waiting, 
to be greeted with a roar of laughter. 

" What a time you have been, sir ! Why, Syd, I don't 
think much of your legs, and, hang it all, your belt's too 
loose, and they don't fit you. Bah ! you haven't half 
dressed yourself. Come here. Takes me back fifty years, 

boy, to see you like that." 

" Why did you tell lue to go and put them on/' cried 
the boy, angrily, " if you only meant to laugh at me ? " 

" Bah ! nonsense ! What do you mean, sir ? Are you 
going to be so thin-skinned tliat you can't bear to be 
joked ? Come here." 

The boy stood by his side. 

" I was going to show you how to take up your belt and 
to button your vest. There 1 that's better. Flying out 
like that at me because I laughed 1 How will you get 
along among your messmates, who are sure to begin 
roasting you as soon as you go aboard ? " 

" I beg your pardon, uncle. I seemed to feel so ridicu- 
lous, and everybody laughed." 

" Let them. There ! that's better. See how a touch or 
two from one who knows turns a slovenly look into one 
that's smart. Hallo ! some one at the door, my lad ; go 
and see. No ; stop. Come in." 

The door was opened, and Barney in his uniform of 
petty officer entered, looking smartened up into a man ten 
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years younger than when he worked in the garden at the 
Heronry. 

As Barney took off his hat and entered, closing the 
door behind him, his eyes lit first upon Syd, and his face 
puckered up into a broad grin. 

'' And now you ! " cried Sydney, angrily. " Uncle, I'm 
not fit to wear a uniform ; I look ridiculous." 

" Who says so ? " cried the old man, angrily. '^ Here 
you, Strake, don t stand grinniag there like a corbel on an 
old church." 

"Couldn't help it, your honour." 

"There, you see, uncle." 

'* I don't, sir. Going to let the grin of that confounded 
fellow upset you ? If he laughs at you again because he 
thinks you are a fool, show him that you're not one; 
knock him down." 

*' His honour the captain's compliments, Sir Thomas, 
and he'd be glad to see you on board along o' Master 

Sydney here," 

" Is your master on board, then ? " 

" Ay, sir ; and I've come across in the gig, as is waiting 
for us with one of the young gentlemen to keep the men 
in their places." 

** Right; we'll come," said the old admiral. "Now, 
Syd," he whispered, " do you know why people laugh ? " 

" Yes, uncle, at me." 

'• Weil, yes, my lad ; so they did at me years ago. But 
you don't know why." 

" I think I do, uncle." 

** No, boy, you do not ; you look as if you had got on 
your uniform for the fiist time. We're going out now, so 
look as if you hadn't got it on for the first time. Hold up 
your head, cock your hat, and if you look at people, don't 
look as if you were wondering what they thought of you, 
but as if you were taking his weight. See ? " 

" Yes, uncle, I think I do. But must I §o like this ? " 

" Confound you, sir I " growled the old man. " Why 
do you talk like that?" 
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"Because I look absurd." 

"Oil, that's it, is it? Then look here, Syd, I'll prove 
that you don't," 

" If you can prove that, uncle, I shall never mind wear- 
ing a uniform again." 

" Then you need not mind, boy, for if you looked absurd 
I wouldn't be seen with you. Now then, hold up your 
head, and remember you are a king's officer. March ! " 

The old man gave his cane a thump, cocked his own 
hat, and stamped along by the side of his nephew. Pan, 
who was outside waiting for his father's return, staring 
wide-eyed at Sydney's uniform, and then following behind 
with Barney, wishing he was allowed to wear a little gilded 
sword like that. 

In this way they walked down to the boat, which lay a 
short distance from the landing- place, with a handsome 
boy in middy's uniform leaning back in the stern-sheets, 
and keeping strict watch on his men to keep them from 

yielding to the attraction of one of the public-houses, 
stronger than that of duty. 

Barney stepped foiward and hailed the boat, which was 
quickly rowed alongside, the coxswain holding on as the 
admiral stepped in, followed by his nephew, who found 
himself directly after beside the good-looking, dark com- 
plexioned middy, who took the helm, and gave tht^j order to 
give way. The oars fell with a splash, and Sydney felt that 
he was at last afloat and on his way to join the fiigate. 

The admiral took snuff, and after a word or two with 
the middy in charge of the boat, sat gazing silently about 
him, while from time to time Sydney turned his eyes to 
tind that his companion was examimng him closel}'", and 
with a supercilious air which made the new addition to 
the midshipmen's mess feel iriitable and ready to resent 
any insult. 

But none was offered, and the men rowed on, till aftei 
threading their way through quite a forest of masts the 
frigate was sighted. 

" There she lies, Syd," whispered his uncle ; " as fine a 
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craft as you need wish to see. What's your name, 
youngster ? " 

"Michael Terry," said the midshipman. 

" Ho ! " ejaculated the admiral. " Well, this is my 
nephew, Sydney Belton, your new messmate. I hope 
you'll be very good friends." 

" I'm sure we shan't " said the young fellow to himself. 
" Too cocky for me. But we can soon cut his comb." 

" Arn t you going to shake hands, youngsters ? 

"Oh, yes, if you like," said the youth. "There's my 
hand." 

Sydney put out his, but somehow the hand-shake which 
followed did not seem to be a friendly one, and more than 
once afterwards he thought about that first grip. 

Ah, that's right," said the admiral; "always be good 
friends with your messmates." 

Syd looked up quickly, and a feeling of angry resent 
ment made his cheeks flush, for his eyes encountered 
those of the midshipman, and being exceedingly sensitive 
that day, it seemed to him that Terry was laughing in his 
sleeve at Sir Thomas. 

Syd's eyes flashed, and the young officer stared at him 
haughtily in return, his glance seeming to say, "Well, I 
shall laugh at the comical-looking old boy if I like.' 

The eye encounter which had commenced was checked 
by Sir Thomas suddenly turning to his nephew. 

" There's your ship, boy," he said, " and I wish you luck 
in her." 

Syd looked in the direction pointed out, to see the long, 
graceful vessel lying at anchor Avith quite a swarm of men 
busy aloft bending on new sails, renewing the running 
rigging, and repairing the damages caused her in a severe 
encounter a\ ith a storm. And as he gazed with an unpleasant 
feeling of shrinking troubling him, the boat rapidly ueared 
the side, the oars were thrown up, the coxswain deftly 
manoeuvred the stern close to the ladder, held on, and Sir 
Thomas rose and went up the side with an activity that 
seemed wonderful for his years. 
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Then with a sensation of singing in his ears, and confused 
and puzzled by the novelty of all around, Sydney Belton 
somehow found himself standing on deck facing his father, 
who came forward to meet the admiral, then gave him a 
nod and a look which took in his uniform before lie went 
aft, leaving the new-comer standing alone and feeling 
horribly strange, and in everybody's way. 

For the boat's crew were busy making fast the gig in 
which they had come aboard, and Syd had to move three 
times, each position he took up seeming to be worse. 

He wanted to go after Sir Thomas, but did not like to 
stir, and he felt all the more uncomfortable as he noticed 
that people kept looking at him, and talking to one an- 
other about him, he felt sure. 

" Where can Barney be gone ? " he muttered, angrily. 
" How stupid to leave me standing dressed up like this 
for every one to stare at ^ Father ought to have stopped." 

He gave a furtive glance to the left, and the blood 
flushed in his cheeks again as he caught sight of Terry, 
who was talking to another lad of his own age in uniform, 
and Syd felt that they must be talking about him ; and if 
he liad felt any doubt before, their action would have 
endorsed his opinion, for they smiled at one another and 
walked away. 

" It's too bad," he said to himself; " they must know how 
horribly strange I feel." 

" Hullo, squire ! Who are you ? " 

Syd turned round to iace the speaker, for the words had, 
as it were, been barked almost into his ear, and he had 
heard no one approach, for it had seemed to be one of the 
peculiarities of aboard ship that people passed to and fro 
and by lum without making a sound. 

He found himself facing a stern, middle-aged man in 
uniform, who looked him over at a glance, and Syd flinched 
again, for the officer smiled slis^htly, not a pleasant smile, 
lor it seemed as if he were going to bite. 

" I am Sydney Belton, sir." 

" Eh ? Oh, the captain's boy. Yes, of course. In full 
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rig, eh ? Well, why don't you go below ? You look so 
strange." 

" Does he mean in uniform 1 " thought Syd. 

" Yes, sir/' he said aloud. '* My father has gone down 
there." 

" Aft, boy, aft ; don't say down there. Well, why 
don't you go below ? Seen your messmates ? " 

" I have seen the young officer who came with us in 
the boat." 

*'Eh? Who wa^ that? Yes, I remember. Well, he 
ought to have taken you down. Here, Mr. Terry, Mr. 
Roylance — oh, there you are ! — take Mr. Belton down and 
introduce him to his messmates ; and, I say, youngster- 
no, never mind now. Look sharp and learu your duties. 
Hi ! you sirs, what are you doing with that yard ? " he 
yelled out to some men up aloft, and he walked nimbly 
away just as the two midshipmen joined Syd. 

" Thought, as you were the captain's son, you might be 

going to have your quarters in the cabin," said Terry, with 
a sneering look in his face. "Be better there, wouldn't 
he. Roy ? " 

"I should think so," said the other, looking at the new- 
comer quizzically. 

"My father said I should have to be with the other 
midshipmen," said Syd, quickly. 

" With the midshipmen, not the other midshipmen," said 
Terry, with a sneer. "You are not a midshipman, are 
you ? 

"I suppose I am going to be one when I have learned 
how," replied Sydney, shortly. "My lather said that I 
was not to expect any favours because i was the captain's 
son." 

" Did he now ? " said Roylance ; " and what did your 
mother say ? " 

Syd winced, and looked so jharply at the speaker that 
the latter pretended to be startled. 

" Wo ho 1 " ho cried. " I say, Terry, this chap's a fire- 
eater; a bit wild." 
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"Here, come along down, youngster. Don't banter him, 
Hoy/' said Terry, who had noticed that the officer who had 
given the order was coming back, and he led the way 
toward the companion-ladder. 

"Who's that gentleman in uniform ?" said Sydney. 
*' Eh ? That one ? " said Teny, looking in another direc- 
tion. " Oh, that's the parser. You'll have to be very civil 
to him — ask him to dinner and that sort of thing." 

*' No, no, I wouldn't do that at first " said Roylance, as they 
descended. " Ask him to have a glass of grog with you." 

" Yes," said Terry. " Get to the dinner by and by. Pray 
how old are you ? " 

"Between sixteen and seventeen," replied Sydney, who 
writhed under his companion's supercilious ways, but was 
determined to make friends if he could. 

" Are you though ? " said Roylance. " Fine boy for his 
age ; eh, Mike ? " 

" Very. Mind your head, youngster. We're going to 
have all this properly lighted now, I suppose. Oar last 
captain did not give much thought to the 'tween decks. 
By the way, the young gentlemen of our mess are a bit 
particular. He ought to show to the best advantage, eh, 
Roy, and make a good impression." 

" Yes, of course." 

" Perhaps," continued Terry, turning to Syd, " you'd like 
to see the ship's barber and have a shave before we go in." 

" No, thank you," said Syd, laughing, " I don't shave." 

" Remarkable," said Roylance. 

** Don't banter, Roy," cried Terry. *'The young gentle- 
man is strange, and you take advantage, and begin to be 
funny. Don't you take any notice of him. By the way 
though, I didn't introduce you. This is Mr. William Roy- 
lance, Esquire. Father's not a captain, but a bishop, priest, 
or deacon, or something of that kind. Very good young 
man, but don't you lend him money ! I say, see that 
door ? " 

"Yes," said Sydney, looking at a dimly-seen opening 
barely lit by a smoky lanthortu 
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"Thought I'd show you. Hot-water baths in there if 
you ever wash." 

" Ever wash ? " said Syd, wondering ly. 

** Yes. We do here — a little — when there is any water. 
Rather particular on board a fiigate. Here we are." 

He led the way to where in a dimly lit hole, so it 
seemed to Sydney, about half a dozen youths were seated 
beneath a swinging lanthorn busily engaged in some game, 
which consisted in driving a penny-piece along a dirty 
wooden table, scoured with lines and spotted with black- 
ened drops of tallow. 

The coming, as it seemed, of a visitor, in all the neat- 
ness and show of a spick and span new uniform, caused a 
cessation of the game and its accompanying noise; but 
before a word was spoken, Sydney had taken in at a 
glance the dingy aspect of the place, and had time to 
consider whether this was the midshipmen's berth. 

*' Here you are, gentlemen," shouted Terry. " Your new 
messmate : the boy with a belt on." 

" Let him take it off then/' cried a voice. " Come on, 
youngster, here's room. Got any money ?" 

Syd thought of his new uniform and felt disposed to 
shrink, but he did not hesitate. He had an idea that if 
he was to share the mess of the lads about him, the sooner 
he was on friendly terms the better, so he nodded and 
went forward ; but his pace was increased by a sudden 
thrust from behind, which sent him against the end of the 
table, and his hat flying to the other side. 

" Shame ! shame ! " cried Terry, loudly, and there was 
a roar of laughter. " Look here, Roy, I won't have it ; 
it's too bad. Not hurt, are you, Belton V " 

*' No," said Syd, turning and looking him full in the 
face; "only a little to find you should think me such a fool 
as not to know you pushed me." 

" I ? Come, young fellow, you'll have to learn manners." 

He moved threateningly toward Syd, but the latter did 
not heed him, for his attention was taken up by what was 
going on at the table, for one of the lads cried out — 
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" Any one want a new hat ? Too big for rae." 

" Let me try." 

" No ; pass it here." 

" Get out, I want one most/' 

There was a roar of laughter, and Syd bit his lip as he 
saw his new hat snatched about from one to the other, and 
tried on in all sorts of ways, back front, amidships, over 
the eyes, over the ears, and it was by no means improved 
when the new hand snatched it back and turned to face 
Terry. 

" Look here, sir," said the latter, haughtily ; " you had 
the insolence to accuse me of having pushed you." 

There was a dead silence as Sydney stood brushing his 
hat with the sleeve of his coat, and without shrinking, for 
there was a curious ebullition going on in his breast. He 
did not look up, for he was fighting — self, and thinking 
about his new uniform in a peculiar way. That is to say, 
in connection with dirty floors, scuffles, falls, the dragging 
about of rough hands, etcetera. 

" Do you hear what I say, sir ? " continued Terry, loudly, 
and every neck was craned forward in the dim cockpit. 

" Yes, I heard what you said," replied Syd, huskily ; and 
then he bit his lip and tried to force down the feeling of 
rage which was in his breast. 

"And I heard what you said, sir," cried Terry, ruffling 
up like a game-cock, and thinking to awe the new reefer 
and impress the lads present, over whom he ruled with a 
mighty hand. "You are anaongst gentlemen here, and 
we don't allow new greenhorns or country bumpkins to 
come and insult us." 

" I don't want to insult anybody," said Syd, in a low 
tone. " I want to be friends, as my father told me to be." 

" But you insulted me, sir. Yon said I pushed you just 
now." 

** So you did," cried Sydney, a little more loudly. 

" What ? " cried Terry, threateningly. 

"And then shammed that it was that other middy. " 

A murmur of excitement ran round the mess. 
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"Why, you insolent young cub," cried Terry, seizing 
Sydney by the collar of his coat; but quick -is thought his 
hand was struck aside, and the two lads were chest to 
chest, glaring in each other's eyes. 

"Oh, that's it, is it?" cried Terry, with a mocking 
laugh. " Well, the sooner he has his plateful of humble- 
pie the better ; eh, lads ? " 

The murmur of excitement increased. 

" Then I shall have to fight," thought Syd ; but at that 
moment a gruff voice exclaimed — 

"Cap'en wants you. Master Syd. Admiral's going 
ashore." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

" Why, what was up, sir ? " whispered Barney, whose 
timely appearance put an end to the discussion. " Wasn't 
going to be a fight, weer it ? " 

T suppose so, Barney," said Syd, rather dolefully. 
Then it'll have to be yet, lad ; but it's a bit early." 

" Yes, Barney " 

" They didn't lose no time in 'tackling on yer." 

"No, Barney." 

"Well, lad, it's part of a reefer's eddication, so you'll 
have to go through with it. You're a toughish chickiu 
as can whack my Pan ; and he knows how to fight, as lots 
o' the big lads knows at home." 

" I don't want to fight," said Sydney, bitterly. 

" No, my lad, but you've got to now. Well, that there's 
a big UG, and he'll lick you safe; but you give him a 
tough job to do it, and then all t'others '11 let you alone." 

" Well, Syd, lad ; seen your new messmates ? " cried a 
cheery voice. 

"Yes, uncle, I've seen them." 

" That's right, boy. I'm going ashore now. Fm proud 
of your ship, Syd, proud of the crew, and proud of you, 
my lad. Keep your head up, and may I live to see you 
posted. No, that's too much, but I must see you wear 
your first swab." 

" Am I to go ashore with uncle, father ? " said Sydney. 

"Hush, my boy, once for all," said Captain Belton. 
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" You are a junior ofi&cer now ; I am your captain. We 
must keep our home life for home. No, Mr. Belton, you 
will not go ashore again. You have joined your ship, and 
your chest will be brought on board by the boatswain." 

"Is Barney going to be a boatswain sir?" cried 

Sydney, in his eagerness. 

Captain Belton gave him a look which said plainly 
enough, " Remember that I am your captain, sir 1 " 

And feeling abashed, the boy looked in another direction, 
to see that Barney was winking and screwing up his face 
in the most wonderful way to convey certain information 
of the fact that in his inexperience Sydney had not read 
in his uniform. 

" There, good-bye, Syd," said the old admiral, after a 
few minutes' more conversation with the captain, during 
which time the boat's crew had been piped away, and 
Terry had hurried on deck to take charge once more. 
Then there was a warm grai-p of the hand as the old 
man leaned toward him, his words seeming the more 
impressive after what had jugt occurred. 

" God bless you, my lad ! " he whispered. " You*ll get 
some hard knocks; perhaps itll come to a fight among 
your messmates, but if it does, don t have your comb cut. 
Recollect you're a Belton, and never strike your colours. 
Always be a gentleman, Syd, and never let any young 
blackguard with a dirty mind lead you into doing any- 
thing you couldn't own to openly. There, that's all, my 
boy. Drop the father, and never go to him with tales; 
he has to treat you middies all alike. There ! Oh, one 
word ; don't bounce and show off among your messmates, 
because your father's the captain, and you've got an old 
hulk at home who is an admiral ; but whenever you want 
a few guineas to enjoy yourself, Uncle Tom's your banker, 
you dog. There ! Be off ! " 

Syd tried hard, but his eyes would get a little dim as 
the bluff old gentleman touched his hat to the officers, 
and went over the side, while the captain put his hands 
behind him and walked thoughtfully aft, to have a long 
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consultation with the first lieutenant, after which he too 
went ashore without seeing his son again, and Sydney 
prepared for his first night on board. 

There was so much that was novel that the new middy 
had no time to feel dull, and he spent his time on deck, 
watching the return of the boat, saw it swung np to its 
davits again, and then, after noting the marines relieve 
guard, and the sentries at their posts, he was going forward, 
when he encountered the officer who had before spoken 
to him. 

" Got your traps on board yet, Mr. Belton ? " 

"Not yet, sir. My chest is coming to night," 

"That's right. Youll be m a different fig then to- 
morrow, and 111 have a talk to you. Better pick up wliat 
you can from your messmates, but don t quarrel, and don't 
belie\e everything they tell you." 

He nodded not unkindly to the boy, and went off, while 
Barney, who had been watching his opportunity, came up 
and touched his hat. 

"Your chest's come aboard, sir, and I've had it put 
below. Better keep it locked^ my lad, for you'll find my 
young gents pretty handy with their games." 

" Thank you, Barney." 

"Say Strake, sir, please now. or bo' sun" 

• Very well, Strake. Where is Pan ? " 

" Right, sir. Forrard along with the other boys. Get- 
ting his roasting over. What yer think o the first luff?" 

" I haven't seen him yet, Bar Strake." 

" Oh, come now, sir ; speak the truth whatever you do, 
and don't try those games on me. Why, I sin yer talking 
to him." 

" That ? " said Sydney, smiling, as one who knows better 
smiles at the ignorant. " Why, Strake, that was the purser." 

"Poof!" ejaculated the boatswain, with a smothered 
laugh. " Who told you that, sir ? " 

" That midshipman who brought us off in the boat." 

"A flam, sir, a flam. He was making game of you. 
That's the first luff." 
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"What a shame!" thought Syd, and then he fell a 
thinking about the orders he gave hira — not to quaiTel 
with his messmates. *' And I'm sure to quarrel as soon 
as I go down. No, I will not. He may say what he 
likes." 

'' You speak, sir ? " said the bo'sun. 

** No, Strake, I was thinking " 

" Here, you're wanted below, I think," said one of the 
warrant officers, coming up and speaking to the ex- 
gardener. 

" Who wants me ? " 

" That's your boy, isn't it, that you brought aboard ? " 

" Ay, it is." 

" Well, I think he has got into a bit of a row with some 
of the young monkeys below. Go and stop it at once." 

" That's Pan-y mar gone and showed his teeth, Master 
Syd," whispered the bo'sun, and he trotted forward, while 
feeling now that he ought to go and see about his chest, 
and at the same time wishing that he could go forward and 
see what was wiong about Pan but fearing to make some 
breach of discipline — Sydney once more went below. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

It was impossible to help thinking about the aandsome 
old dining-room at the Herony as Sydney sat down to his 
first meal at the midshipman's mess, and however willing 
he might have been to considsr that polished mahogany 
tables and plate were not necessaries, he could not help 
comparing the food with that to which he had been 

accustomed. 

As luck had it, he found himself seated next to 
Roylance, who laughed good-humouredly, and said — 

" Don't take any notice of the rough joking, youngster." 

He was not above a year older than Sydney, but he had 
been two years at sea, and seemed to look down from 
a height of experience at his companion. 

" I am not going to," said Sydney, looking up frankly 
to the other's handsome face. 

''That's right. Terry's cock of the walk here, and 
shows off a good deal. We all give in to him, so be civil 
to()» and it will save a row. The luff doesn't like us to 
quarrel," 

" He told me not to," said Syd. 

"Then I wouldn't. If Terry gives you a punch on the 
head, take it, and never mind." 

Syd was silent. 
Got your chest, haven't you ? " 
Yes." 
Everything's new, awkward, and fresh to you now, but 
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you'll soon get used to it. You'll put on your undress 
uniform to-morrow, of course. I'll tell you anything you 
want to know. Nobody told ine wlieu I Came ou buaid, 
and I had a hard time of it." 

" Did the others tease you much ? " 

" They did and no mistake, and I got it worse because I 
kicked against it ; and the more a fellow kicks, the more 
they worry you." 

These few friendly adv^ances from a messmate who 
seemed to be one of the most likely-looking for a com- 
panion, sent a feeling of warmth through the new-comer's 
breast, and in spite of the coarseness of the provisions, 
which were eked out with odds and ends brought by the 
middies from the shore, Sydney made a fairly satisfactory 
meal, the better that Terry was on duty. 

" But I've got to meet him some time," thought Sydney; 
and he wondered how he would feel when he received that 
blow which was sure to come, and stamp him as one of the 
subordinates of the lad whom his new friend had dubbed 
the cock of the walk. 

In spite of the novelty of everything about him, Syd 
had plenty of time to feel low-spirited, and to envy the 
light-heartedness of his new friend, who in the course of 
the evening seemed to feel that further apology was due 
for their first encounter that day. 

"I say, Belton," he said, " I am sorry I played you those 
tricks and sided with Terry as I did. It was all meant 
for a game. We have such a rough, uncomfortable life 
here that one gets into the habit of making fun of every- 
thing and everybody, from the captam downwards." 

''Don't say any more about it," replied Sydney, holding 
out his hand. *' I'm not such a milksop that I mind it." 

" That's right," cried Roylance, grasping the extended 
liand. " You'll soon be all right with us." 

" Hi 1 look there," cried a squeaky-voiced little fellow at 
the end of the table ; " there s old Roy making friends 
with the new fellow. I say, Belt, don't you believe him. 
He'll want to boiTow money to-morrow." 
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Bang ! 

"No, you didn t/' cried the little middy, who had ducked 
cleverly and avoided half a loaf which Roylance threw at 
his head and struck the bulkhead instead. 

"You'll have to be stopped, Jenkins," said Roylance. 
" You've got off so far because you are such a miserable 
little beggar." 

" Don't you believe him, Beit/* cried the little fellow, 
who had a withered, old-mannish look, and an exceedingly 
small nose, like a peg in the middle of his face. " Roy's 
afraid of me. Look at that." 

He slipped off his coat^ drew up his sleeve, and exhibited 

his muscle in a pugnacious fashion, which brought forth a 
roar of laughter. 

"Baby Jenks fights best with his tongue," said Roy- 
lance, coolly. " We shall have to cut it before he grows 
civil. 

The rattle of the chattering tongues went on till bed- 
time, and at last, for the first time in his life, Sydney 
found himself lying in a hammock, tired out but confused, 
and hardly able to realize that he was down below in a 
close place, with his face not many inches from the ceiling 
with its beams and rings. Talking was going on upon 
each side. The place was very dark, and there was a dim- 
looking lantern swinging some distance away in the middle 
of what seemed to be a luminous fog. 

He lay there thinking that the hammock was not so 
very uncomfortable, only he did not feel quite at home 
with his head and heels high, and as every time he moved 
he felt as if he must fall, he at last lay very still, 
thinking how strange it all was, and how he seemed to be 
completely separated from his father, as much so as if they 
Avere in different ships. 

Then after coming to the conclusion that he rather 
liked Roylance, but that he should never care for life 
aboard ship, the light from the lanthorn swung to and fro 
a little, and then all was perfectly black w hei e it had hung 
the minute before. 
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This did not trouble Syd, for it seemed quite a matter 
of course that the light should be put out, aud so he lay 
thinking over all that had passed that day — that he was 
glad Barney Strake and Pan were on board; that Roylance 
seemed to be so friendly; then that he should have to 
stand up and meet Terry before very long and allow 
himself to be thrashed. Then he thought about nothing 
at all, for that pleasant, restful sensation that precedes 
sleep came over him, and all was blank till he felt a 
curious shock and was wide awake. 

" Here, hi 1 What's the matter ? " shouted a squeaky 
voice. 



" I — I don't know," said Sydney, feeling about him and 
gradually realizing that he was on the floor among his 
blankets. " I think the rope of my hammock has broken." 

There was an outburst of tittering at this, and now it 
began to dawn upon him that he was the victim of some 
trick. 

"Look here, you fellows," said a voice which Sydney 
recognized ; "the first luff said there was to be no more of 
these games. Who did it ? " 

"Baby Jenks," said a voice, and there was a laugh, 

" I didn t," squeaked the little middy ; " it was one of 
Roy's games." 

" Say it was me again, and ['11 come and half smother 

you." 

"Well, they said it was me," protested Jenkins. "I was 
asleep." 

" Who was it ? " cried Roylance again. 

" Captain Belton, to make his boy sharp," said a voice 
out of the darkness — a voice evidently disguised by being 
uttered through a pair of half-closed hands. 

There was a hearty laugh here, during which, feeling 
very miserable and dejected, Syd was groping about, 
trying to find out how the hammock was fastened, and in 
the darkness growing only more confused. 

" Where are you ? " said Roylance. 

" Here. It's come untied, I think." 
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" Untied ! You ve been cut down. 
" Cut ? " said Sydney wonderingly. 
" Down. Never mind. It was only at your feet. I'll 
soon put you right again." 

Syd stood there listening to his companions* hard 
breathing and the whispering and tittering going on in 
the other hammocks for a few minutes, during which a 
noise went on like as if a box was being corded. At last 
this ceased. 

"There you are! Where are your blankets ?" 
" Here ; but they're all in a dreadful muddle." 
There was a shout of laughter at this, and directly after 
Sydney heard a gruff voice say — 

" Steady there, young gen lemen. Anything the matter?" 
"No; it's all light. Only some one tumbled out of 

bed." 
There was a low grumbling sound, and Roylance 

whispered — 

'' Never mind ; I'll put 'em right for you. There you 
are ; tuna in, and I don't suppose any one will upset you 
after to night. If anybody comes, and you hear him, hit 

out." 

" Thank you," said Syd, rather dolefully ; " I will." 

He climbed into his hammock again, and listened to the 
rustling sound made by Eoylance and the remarks of his 
messmates. 

" Baby Jenks was right. Old Roy means to suck every 
shilliDg out of the new fellow," said a voice. 

" Does he, Bolton ? " cried Roylance. " I know your 
voice." 

" Why, I never spoke. 'Twasn t me," cried the accused. 

"Well, it sounded like you" grumbled Roylance, and 
there was another roar of laughter. 

Look here, youngsters, I want to go to sleep, and I'll 
come and cut down the next fellow who makes a row," 

" Yah ! " 

" Boo ! " 

" Daren't 1 " 
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These ejaculations came tauatingly from different parts, 
but in smothered tones, which indicated that the voicea 
were disguised, and after a few more threats from Roy- 
lance, there was perfect quiet once more in the berth. 

" So I'm not to sleep," thought Sydney, " but keep guard 
and wait for whoever it was that cut the cords of my 
hammock. A nasty cowardly trick." 

The fall and its following had so thoroughly roused up 
the sufferer that he felt not the slightest inclination to 

sleep, and feeling that he could easily keep awake and 
hear any one approach, he lay listening to the hard breath- 
ing on both sides till all grew more and more subdued; 
and though it was pitch dark the surroundings grew misty 
and strange, and Syd lay listening to a strange sound 
which made him turn his head in the direction of the 
door, towards where he could see a sturdily built young 
fellow down on his hands and knees, crawling in as easily 
as a dog. Now he peered to one side, now to the other. 
Then he ran on all fours under the hammocks, which 
seemed to stand out quite clearly with their occupants 
therein. Then his head appeared, and it seemed, though 
he could not make out the face, that it was Terry. But 
the head disappeared again, and as Syd watched he felt 
that his hammock was the object in view, and in his dread 
he started to find that all was intensely dark and that he 
had been dreaming all this. 

It was very hot, and there was heavy breathing all 
around, but not another sound, so feeling once more that 
it would be impossible to sleep, and that he might as well 
be on guard, Syd kept his vigil for quite five minutes, and 
then, as was perfectly natural, went oti' fast asleep again, 
to He until it seemed to him that there was a crash of 
thunder, and then all was blank. 

"Here, hi! Sentry! Bring a lantern. It's a mean, 
cowardly act, and 111 complain to the first lieutenant." 

The roar of laughter which had been going on, mingled 
with comments, ceased at this, and was succeeded by a low 
buzzing sound, which seemed to Syd to be close to his ears 
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as he saw a dim light, felt horribly sleepy, and as if his 
head ached violently. 

" It s too bad. The other was only a game. The poor 
fellow's head's cut and bleeding, and whoever did this is 
a mean-spirited coward, and no gentleman." 

" Shall I go and rouse up the doctor, sir ? " 

" No ; we'll bind it up, and keep it all quiet. There'd 
be no end of trouble if the captain knew. I only wish I 
knew who did it, cutting a fellow down by the head like 
this." 

Syd tried to speak, but he was like one in a dream. 

*'If I knew who it was — " said Roylance. 

" What would you do ? " said a voice, which Syd seemed 
to recognize ; " go and tell his daddy ? " 

"No; I'd tell him he was a mean spirited, cowardly 
hound," said Koylance, "and not fit for the society of 
gentlemen." 

"Hark at the bishop's boy, I dare say he did it himself" 

"Just the sort of thing I should do !" replied Roylance, 
sharply. " More likely one of Mike Terry's brutal tricks." 

" Oh, very well, Master Roy. You and I can talk that 
over another time. So you mean to say I did it ? 

Roylance did not answer, and just then Sydney recovered 
his voice, the faintness passing away like a cloud. 
Was it he ? " whispered the boy. 

" I'm not sure," whispered Roylance. 

" Don't quarrel because of me. Does my head bleed 
now ? " 

" No ; I've tied my handkerchief tightly round it. Lie 
still, you'll be better soon. - Here, marine, knot up that 
hammock agam. You shan't be cut down again, for I'll 
keep watch." 

" There's nothing the matter." said Terry, from the 
other end of the berth ; " it's only one of Miss Roylance's 
fads. Currying favour with the skipper by making a pet 
monkey of his boy." 

Roylance ground his teeth, and Syd lay very quiet 
listening, and watching the marine as he knotted together 
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the broken lines, helping him in afterwards, and going 
away with the lantern. 

" Don't wait/' whispered Syd; " it's very good of you, but 
I'm not hurt much. They cut the ropes up by my head, 
didn't they ? " 

"Yes; the cowards ! But I don't think they'll touch you 
again now. Shall I stop ? " 

" No ; don't, please. I may as well take my chance." 

" Very well,'* said Roylance, and he went back to his 
own hammock amongst the remarks and laughs of those 
who, from liking or dread, had made themselves the para- 
sites of the leader of the mess. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Syd started into wakefulness in the morning to find that 
he had been sleeping heavily. His head ached a little, 
and when he moved there was a smarting sensation, but 
he felt disturbed mentally more than in body. He turned 
out of his hammock and dressed as quickly as the new stiff 
buttonholes of his uniform would allow, all the time 
suffering from a sensation of misery and discomfort which 
made his temper anything but amiable. 

" How's } our head ? " said Koylance, who was one of the 
last to wake. 

*' Bad — sore — aches/* 

" Let me look." 

Syd submitted himself unwillingly. 

" Only wants a bathe, and a bit of plaister, I'll see to 
that." 

The dressing was finished, the hammocks rolled up, and 
Syd was wondering how long breakfast would be, and 
what they should have. Terry, who was strolling about 
the place watching him furtively, suddenly stood aside, 
the others watching him. 

At that moment Roylance came down into his berth 
with a pair of scissors and some sticking-plaister. 

" Here you are," he said. " I'll just cut a little of the 
hair away, and put a bit of this on. It won't show under 
your hat." 

" All right," said Syd, sitting down in the middle of the 
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place on the top of his sea-chest ; " but you needn't have 
fetched that. I had some in here." 

" Do for next time," said Roylance, cutting off a large 
piece of plaister. 

" Oh, nonsense/' said Syd, laughing; "a quarter of that 
would do. I could do it myself if I could see. 

Just then Terry came swaggering up, and Roylance 
winced, the scissors with which he was cutting the plaister 
trembling a little. 

" Oh, look here, Master Roy," said Terry, haughtily. 
" You made some remarks to me in the night about 
that cutting down of the hammock. I want an apology 
from you. 

" I'm busy now, Mr. Terry," said Roylance ; and the 
irritable feeling which troubled Syd seemed to be on the 
increase. 

" I didn't ask you if you were busy, sir, I said I wanted 
an apology," continued Terry, while the rest of the mess 
looked on excitedly at the promising quarrel between the 
two eldest middies on board the Sirms, 

"I'm attecding to this new messmate's hurt." 

" Let him go to the doctor if he is hurt," snarled Terry. 
" I tell you I want an apology. You as good as said that 
I cut down this cub's hammock last night." 

" If I had quite said it, I dare say I shouldn't have been 
far wrong," replied Roylance, in a low tone. 

" Oh, indeed, miss," sneered Terry, " you always were 
clever with your tongue, like the long thin molly you 
are. Now then, take that back before 

He ceased speaking and doubled his fists. 

Syd telt as it he were sitting on a fire, and something 
within him was beginning to boil. 

" I'm not going to apologize now," said Roylance, wincing 
a little, but speaking more determinedly than before. 

" Arn't you ? Then I'm going to make you," said Terry. 
"Bolton, go to the bottom of the ladder and give warning." 

" No, no ; send Jenks/' said the boy addressed, appeal- 

ingly. 
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"You go, and do as you're told," said Terry, fiercely; 
and Syd felt as if he must boil over soon, no matter how 

much lit; wiis huit. 

" Now then, Miss Royiance, if you please, I'm waiting," 
said Terry, in an offensive way. "You're such a talker 
that you can easily make a nice apology." 

Royiance went on cutting and sticking the piece of 
plaister. 

" Do you hear me, sir ? " cried Terry, *' or am I to set 
Baby Jenks to thrash you ? " 

" Stand up, Belton," said Royiance, quietly. " Now then, 
turn a little move to the light ; " and Sydney rose. 

" Stand aside, youngster. I want to give Miss Royiance 
a bit of sticking-plaister first/' 

As he spoke he gave Syd, who was between them, a 
push, whose result astounded him. 

"Out of the way will you,' cried Syd, fiercely; "can't 
you see he's busy?" 

That which had been boiling in him had gone over the 
side at last, and Terry stopped short staring with astonish- 
ment. 

" If you want to talk to him, wait till he has done my 
head. Better talk to me, for it was you, you great coward, 
who cut me down." 

" Why you — oh, this is too good 1 " cried Terry, with a 
forced laugh, as he looked round at the little knot of his 
messmates. " There, wait a minute till I've done with 
Molly Royiance, and I'll soon settle your little bill." 

Royiance stood looking pale and excited, with the 
scissors and plaister still in his hand, but on his guard 
ready to spring back or sidewise if attacked. Then he, 
like his would be assailant, stared in astonishment. For 
Syd had resumed his position between them as if about 
to lower his head to the light; when, feeling that if 
he wished to maintain his character he must act sharply 
against what was to him a new boy in the midshipman's 
mess, Terry laid hold of Syd's collar and swung him 
round. 
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" Out of the way, will you ! '* he said ; and as the road 
was clear he made a spring at Roylance, but suddenly 
gave his head a twist, tripped over the new sea-chest that 
was in the way, and fell heavily. 

"Oh, that's it, is it?" he cried, as he sprang to his 
feet. "Well, the sooner you have your lesson the better." 

He began to divest himself of his upper garment as he 
spoke ; and Syd, whose teeth were set, and whose knuckles 
were tingling from the effect of the blow he had planted 
on Terry, rapidly imitated him. 

"No, no,'* said Roylance, excitedly; "this is my quarrel. 
You see fair." 

" You want me to quarrel with you ? " cried Syd, 
fiercely; "see fair yourself. Hold that." 

He threw his garment to the tall slight lad, and rolled 
up his sleeves, to stand forth no mean antagonist for the 
bully, though Terry was a couple of inches taller, as many 
years older, and better set. 

"Be ready to pick him up, Molly Roy," said Terry, 
sneeringly. "Get a sponge atid a basin of water ready, 
Baby Jenks, and — " 

He staggered back. For as he spoke he had begun 
sparring at one who was smarting with rage, and the 
thought that the cowardly fellow who had injured him 
so in the night was before him ready for him to take his 
revenge, Syd thought of nothing else, and the moment 
he was facing his adversary, dashed in at him, delivering so 
fierce a blow that Terry nearly went down. 

Then came and went blow after blow. There was a 
close, a fierce struggle here and there, and both went 
down just as a pair of broad shoulders were seen at the 
door beside those of Bolton, who was keeping watch over 
the fight instead of the companion-ladder, and the broad 

shoulders and the rugged countenance were those of the 
new boatswain. 

" Arn't lost much time," he growled, 

"No. Don't stop 'em " whispered Bolton. "Let them 
have it out." 
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"Oh, I arn't agoin' to stop 'em," growled back Barney. 
"He's got to be a fighting man, so he'd better lam to 
iiaht" 

" Can he fight ? " whispered the middy. 

" Seems like it, sir : that was right in the nose." 

An excited murmur ran through the spectators, as after 
a sharp little episode, during which Syd had been a good 
deal knocked about, Terry went back against the bulkhead 
and stood with his hand to his face. 

" Ready for the sponge and basin, Mike Terry ? " 
squeaked Jenks; and there was a laugh. 

"I'll remember that, Baby," cried Terry, squaring up 
to his adversary again with the full intention of putting 
an end to an encounter beneath his dignity ; and after a 
sharp struggle Syd's crown struck the bulkhead loudly, 
and he went down sitting on a locker. 

"That's done him," said Bolton, with a sigh, as if he 
were disappointed. 

"Not it, my lad. Master Syd arn't got warm yet. 
Your chap's got his work cut out to lick him." 

" Then he can fight ? " whispered Bolton, eagerly. 

" Well, it arn't so much his fighting ; it's a way he's 
got o' not being able to leave off when he's wound up, and 
that tires 'em. Look at that." 

The fight had been renewed by Terry rushing forward 
to finish off his antagonist, who had seemed to be a little 
confused by the last round. 

But Sydney eluded him, and with a wonderful display 
of activity avoided several awkward blows, and after 
wearying his enemy managed to deliver one with all his 
might in unpleasant proximity to Terry's eyes. 

The struggle went on with varying success, Syd on 
the whole naturally getting far the worst of it ; but 
Barney stood stolidly looking on, and when Roylance felt 
his heart sink as he saw how badly his brave young 
defender was being beaten, the boatswain said coolly to 
Bolton in reply to a — 

"Now then, what do you think of that?" 
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" Lot's o' sfcuff in him yet, young gen'leman. He's good 
for another hour." 

There was encounter after encounter, and close after 
close, during which Syd generally went down first ; but 
to Terry's astonishment the more he knocked his young 
antagonist about the fiercer it made him, and at last after 
delivering a successful blow full in Syd's chest he cried 
out — 

*' Take him away, Roy ; I don't want to hurt him 



any— ' 

Terry did not finish his remark, for the second half of 
that last word was knocked back by a bang right in the 
mouth, followed up by several others so rapidly delivered 
that the champion of the midshipmen's mess went down 
this time without a struggle. 

" What do you think o' that, young gen leman ? " said 
Barney. 

" Hurray ! " whispered Bolton, bending down and 

squeezing his hands between his knees; "he'll lick 
him." 

" Eh ? I thought he was your man." 

"A beast ! He's always knocking us about," whispered 
Bolton. " Hurray ! go it. Belt." 

The adversaries were face to face again, and there was 
a breathless silence. 

" Had enough ? " panted Terry. 

"No, not half," cried Syd, rushing at him. 

" Look at that 1 See his teeth ? " said Barney. " That's 
British bull dog, that is. Master Syd never fights till he's 
made, but when he does Uy eye ! that was a crack." 

But it was not Barney's eye. It was Terry's, and the 
blow was so sharp that the receiver went down into a 
corner, and refused to get up again, while the subjects of 
the fallen king crowded round the victor eager to shake 

hands. 

" No, no," panted Syd ; " don't : my knuckles ai'e all 
bleeding. What's my face like ? " he said sharply to 
Roy lance. 
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" Knocked about ; but never mind that, Belton ; you've 



won." 



" I don't mind," was the reply ; " and I don't want to 
win. Are you much hurt ? " he continued, going to 
Terry's corner, where the vanquished hero was still seated 
upon the floor with little Jenkins, with much sympathy, 
offering to sponge his face. 

"I'm sorry we fought," said Syd, quietly. ** Shake 
hands/' 

There was no reply. 

" You're not hurt much, are you ? *' 

Terry gave him one quick look, and then let his head 
down on his chest. 

" You'll shake hands 1 " said Syd, " We can be friends 
now." 

Still no notice. 

" Shake hands, Mike Terry," piped little Jenkins. 
"You've licked everybody, and it was quite your turn," 

'' Hold your tongue, you little wretch," hissed the other. 
"I owe you something for this." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the impish little fellow, begin- 
ning to caper about with the sponge. " You touch me 
again and I'll get Belton to give you your gruel. You 
nasty great coward, you've got it at last/' 

"Don't you be a coward," said Syd, sharply. "Now, 
Mr. Terry, I'm very sorry : shake hands." 

" Here, one of you take that basin and sponge away 
from Jenks/' said Terry, getting up painfully. "He 
wouldn't have done this if I hadn't hurt one of my arms." 

" Well, if I was licked fair like that, I would own to 



it/' said Bolton. "It was lair, wasn't it. Boy?' 

" As fair as a fight could be ' was the reply. 

"Yes," said Barney, thrusting in his head, "that was 
as fair as could be, Master Syd." 

'' What you, Barney ! " 

"Bo'sun, sir. I wouldn't interrupt you afore, 'cause I 
knowed you wouldn't like it^ but the captain wants to 
see you." 

K 
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" What !" cried Sydney, as he clapped his hands to his 
swollen nose and lips. " Wants to see me ? " 
" Soon as ever he's done his braxfass, sir," 
« Oh, what shall I do ? " cried Syd. 

"Dunno, sir" said the boatswain, grinning, "unless you 
sends word you're sea-sick, for you do look bad." 

" No, no, I can't do that." 

" Oh, I dunno, sir," said the boatswain, chuckling. 
"You was sea-sick months before you joined your ship, 
so I don't see why you shouldn't be now. My Panny- 
mar's got it too. Took bad last night." 

" What, has he been fighting ? " 

" Didn't ask him, sir ; but he can't see out of his eyes, 
and when I asked him how he felt, he grinned like all on 
one side." 

" I heard there was a fight with a new boy," piped out 
Jenkins. " Had it out with Monkey Bill and licked him. 
Was that your boy, bo'sun ? " 

" That's him, sir. We all comes of a fighting breed ; 
him and me and the cap'en and Master Syd here. 
Skipper's awful, and I shall be sorry for the Frenchies 
and Spanles as he tackles. Well, Master Syd, what am 
I to tell the captain's sarvant 'bout you ? " 

"Go and ask to see the captain," said Syd, firmly, **and 
tell him that I have been having a fight, and am not fit 
to come." 

" Hear that ? " said the boatswain, looking proudly 
round — " hear that, young gen'lemen ? That's Bri'sh bull 
dog, that is. What do you think of your messmate 
now { 

The middies gave a cheer, and crowded round Syd as 
Terry bent over the locker to bathe his swollen face, and 
he looked up once, but did not say a word. 

" Some says fighting among boys is a bad thing," 
muttered the boatswain, as he went on deck, " and I don't 
approve of it. But when one chap bullies all the rest, 
same as when one country begins to wallop all the others, 
what are you to do ? " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As Bo'sun Strake reached tbe deck^ he came suddenly 
upon the first lieutenant, and touched his hat. 

" Where have you been, my man ? " 

"Down below, sir." 

"I said where have you been, my man?" said the 
lieutenant, sternly. 

" Young gentlemen's quarters, sir." 

*' What was going on there ? " 

The bo'sun hesitated, but the lieutenant's eyes fixed 
him, and he said, unwillingly — 

" A fight, sir." 

" Humph ! The new midshipman — Mr. Belton ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

" Got well thrashed, I suppose ? " 

" No, sir ; not he," cried the bo'sun, eagerly. 

" Who was it with ? " 



**Tall young gent, sir, as brought us off in the boat 
yesterday." 

" That will do." 

" Hope he won't mast-head the dear boy for this/' 
muttered Barney, as he went aft, found the captains 
servant, and asked to see his master. 

In a few minutes he was summoned, and found Captain 
Belton writing. 

" Well, Strake ; what is it ? " 

" I had a message, your honour, to take to the young 

gentlemen's berth." 
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"Yes; to Mr. Belton. Is he here ? " 

" No, your honour ; he's there." 

" Well, is he coming ? 
If you say he's to come, sir, hell come ; but he don't 
look fit." 

*'Why? Fighting?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" And been beaten ? " 

" Beaten, your honour ? Well, beggiu' your pardon, sir, 
I'm surprised at you. My boy Paniiy-mar give it to his 
man pretty tidy last night, but he's nothing to that young 
gent below yonder." 

" Indeed 1 " said the captain, frowning. 

" Yes, sir, indeed. He do look lovely. 

" Who has my son been fighting with ? " 

"Young gent as was in charge of the boat as brought 
Sir Thomas and us aboard, sir." 

" That will do, Strake." 

The bo'sun touched his forehead, and backed out of the 
cabin. 

" So soon ! " muttered Captain Belton ; and, taking his 
hat, he went on deck to encounter the first lieutenant 
directly. 

I find that my son has been fighting in the midship- 
men's mess, Mr. Bracy," he said. ** Please bear in mind 
that he is Mr. Belton, a midshipman in his Majesty's 
service, and that I wish that no favour should be 
shown to him on account of his being nearly related 
to me.'* 

" Trust me for that, Captain Belton," said the lieutenant. 
"If I made any exception at all, it would be to bear a 
little more severely upon him," 
" And in this case ? " 

" Weil, sir in this case, from what I understand, he has 
incapacitated our senior midshipman for duty." 
" I am sorry," said the captain. 
" I am glad," said the first lieutenant. 
« Eh ? " 
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"Cut his comb, sir. Good, gentlemanly-looking fellow, 
who understands his duty, but a sad bully, I fear." 

" Oh ! And yoii will ptijiifeh — ei — thejji both ? '* 

" Punish, sir ? " said the lieutenant ; " oh dear, no. I 
don't mean to hear anything about it, sir. But I con- 
gratulate you upon the stuff of which your son is 
made." 

*' Thank you, Mr. Bracy," said the captain, as they 
touched their hats to each other most ceremoniously, and 
the captain went back to his cabin. 

For the next week all was confusion on deck, alow 
and aloft. The captain stayed at the hotel ashore so as 
to be handy, and the first lieutenant ruled supreme. 

The riggers were still busy, and the crew hard at work 
getting in stores, water, and provisions, including fresh 
meat and vegetables. Coops and pens were stowed 
forward, and chaos was the order of the day. 

Syd became thoroughly well accustomed to the middies' 
berth, for he was obliged to keep down all day, mostly 
in company with Terry, but they kept apart as much as 
possible, and Syd was old enough to feel that it was a very 
hollow truce between them. 

But as soon as it was dark he was up on deck, where it 
was not long before he found out that he was the object of 
attention of the men, who were not slow to show their 
admiration for the young fellow who had so soon displayed 
his mettle by thrashing the bully of the mess. 

The bo'sun was to answer for a good deal of this, and so 
it was, that go where he would there was a smile for him, 
and an eagerness on the part of the crew to answer 
questions or perform any little bit of service. 

This was all very pleasant, and life on board began to 
look less black, although it really was life in the dark. 

"But, never mind, Roy," he would say, in allusion to his 
nocturnal life ; ** keeps people from seeing what a face IVe 
got. Don't look so bad to-day, does it? " 

*' Bad ? no. It's all right." 
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" Oh, is it ? I suppose it about matches Terry's, and his 

is a pretty sight." 

During his week Syd was always expecting to be sum- 
moned by his father or the first lieutenant, but he 
encountered neither ; they seemed to have forgotten his 
existence. So he read below a gieat deal of light, cheer 
ful, edifying matter upon navigation good yawning stuff, 
with plenty of geometry in it and mathematical calcu 
lations, seeing little of his msssmates, who were on the 
whole pretty busy. 

At night, though, he began to ac(|uire a little practical 
seamanship, calling upon the bo'sun, a most willing teacher, 
to impart all he could take in, in these brief lessons, about 
the masts, yards, sails, stays, and ropes. He went aloft, 
and being eager and quick, picked up a vast amount of 
information of a useful kind, Barney knowing nothing that 
was not of utility. 

"Never had no time for being polished, Master Syd," he 
would say, "but lor me, what a treat it is to get back 
among the hemp and canvas ! I never used to think 
when I was splicing a graft on a tree that I should come 
to splicing 'board ship again. When are you coming on 
deck again in the day-time ? " 

" Not till I look decent, Barney." 

"Beg pardon, sir." 

" Bo'sun, then." 

" Thankye, sir." 

The week had passed, and the next day the ship was 
clear of its dockyard artisans. Shipwrights, riggers, and 
the rest of them had gone, and leaving the painting to be 
done by his crew during calms, the captain received his 
orders, the frigate was unmoored, and Syd watched from 
one of the little windows the receding waves, becoming 

more and more conscious of the fact that there was wind 
at work and tide in motion. 

'The time went on, and he knew that there was the land 
on one side and a verdant island on the other, but some 
how he did not admire them, and when Royiance came to 
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him in high glee to call him to dinner, with the announce- 
ment that there were roast chickens and roast leg of pork 
as a wind-up before coming down to biscuit and salt junk, 
Syd said he would not come. 

"But chickens, man — chickens roast" 

"Don't care for roast chickens," said Syd. 

*' Roast pork then, and sage and onions." 

'*0h, I say, don't 1" cried Syd, with a shudder. 

" Well, I must go, or I shan't get a morsel," cried 
Roylance, and he hurried away. 

" How horrible 1 " thought the boy. " I do believe I'm 
going to be sea sick, just like any other stupid person who 
goes a voyage for the first time." 

Before evening the frigate had passed high chalk bluffs 
on the left, and on the right a wide bay, with soft yellow 
sandy ^hore. Then there was chalk to right and the 
open channel to left; then long ranges of limestone 
cliffs, dotted with sea-birds, and then evening and the 
land growing distant, the waves rising and falling, and 
as he went to his hammock that night Syd uttered a 
groan. 

*' What's the matter, lad ? " cried Roylance, who was 
below. 

"Bad," said yd, laconically. 

" Nonsense ! make a bold fight of it." 

" Fight ? " cried Syd ; " why Baby Jenks could thrash 
me now. How long shall I be ill ? " 

" Well, if it gets rough, as it promises to, I dare say 
you'll have a week of it." 

" A week ? " groaned Syd. 

Then some time alter, to himself, between bad paroxysms 
of misery — 

" Never mind," he said ; " by the time I am able to go 
on deck ai-ain I shall look fit to be seen." 

It was about a couple of hours later, when the frigate 
had got beyond a great point which jutted out into the 
sea, and began to stretch away for the ocean, that Syd 
awakened to the fact that the vessel seemed to be havine' 
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a game with him. She glided up and up, bearing him 
tenderly and gently as it were up to the top of a hill of 
water, and then, after holding him there for a moment, 
she di\ed down and left him, with a horrible sensation of 
falling that grew worse as the wind increased, and the 
Sirms heeled over. 

"I wonder whether, if I made a good brave effort, I 
could master this giddy weak sensation," thought the boy. 
" 111 try." 

He made his effort — a good, bold, brave effort — and then 
he lay down and did not try to make any more efforts for 
a week, when after passing through what seemed to be 
endless misery, during which he lay helplessly in his 
hammock, listening to the creaking of the ship's timbers 
and the rumble that went on overhead, and often thinking 
that the ship was diving down into the sea never to come 
up again, he was aroused by a gruff voice, which sounded 
like Barney Strake's. It was very dark, and he felt too ill 
to open his eyes, but he spoke and said — 

"Is that you, bo'sun?" 

" Ay, ay, my lad ; me it is. Come, rouse and bit." 

" I couldn't, Barney," said Syd, feebly. " The very thought 
of a bit of anything makes me feel worse." 

"Yah! not it; and I didn't mean eat; I meant turn out, 
have a good wash, and dress, and come on deck." 

" I should die if I tried." 

" Die, lad ? What, you ? Any one would think you 
was ill." 

"I atn, horribly." 

"Yah! nonsense! On'y squirmy. Weathers calming 
down now, and you'll be all right." 

" No, Barney ; never any more," sighed Syd. " I say." 

" Ay, my lad. What is it ? " 

" Will they bury me at sea, Barney ? " 

" Haw haw haw ! " laughed the bo'sun. " He thinks 
he's going to die 1 Why, Master Syd, I did think you had 
a better heart." 

"You don't know how ill I am," said the boy, feebly. 
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"Yes I do, zackly. I've seen lots bad like you, on'y it 
arn't oad, but doing you good." 

" No, Barney ; you don't know," said Syd, a little more 
forcibly. 

" Why, you haven't been so bad as my Pan-y-mar was 
till I cured him." 

"Did you cure him ?" said Syd, beginning to take more 
interest in the bo'sun's words. 

" Ay, my lad, in quarter of an hour." 

"Do you think you could cure me, Barney? I don't 
want to die just yet," 
On'y hark at him. 
But do you think you could cure me ? 

"Course I could, my lad; but I mustn't. You've get 
the doctor to see you. Don't he do you no good ? " 

" No, Barney ; he only laughed at me — like you did." 

"'Nough to make him, Jad. You're not bad." 

" I tell you I am," cried Syd, angrily. " What did you 

give Pan ? " 

"I didn't give him nothin', sir. I only showed him a 
rope's-end, and I says to him, * Now look ye here, Pan-y 
mar/ I says, * if you aren't dressed and up and doing in 
quarter hour, here's your dose.' " 

" Oh ! " moaned Syd. 

"And he never wanted to take it, Master Syd, for he 
was up on deck 'fore I said, and he haven't been bad 



"On'y hark at him." 
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since." 



" How could you be such a brute, Barney ? " 

" Brute, lad ? Why, it was a kindness. If I inight serve 
you the same — -" 

" It would kill me," said Syd, angrily ; and somehow his 
voice grew stronger. 

" Kill yer 1 You'd take a deal more killing than you 
thmk for." 

" No, T shouldn't. I'm nearly dead now.'' 

" Nay, lad ; you're as lively as a heel in fresh water. 
Oapen sent me down to see how you was," 

" He hasn't been to see me, Barney." 
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" Course he arn't, lad. Had enough to do looking arter 
the ship, for we've had a regular snorer these last few days. 
Don't know when I've seen a rougher sea. Been quite a 
treat to a man who has been ashore so long. See how the 
frigate behaved ? " 

" Did she, Barney ? " 

" Loverly. There, get up ; and I'll go and tell the 
skipper you're all right again." 

" But I tell you I'm not. I'm very, very bad." 

" Not you, Master Syd." 

" I am, I tell you." 

" Not you, lad. Nothing the matter with you ; " and 
Barney winked to himself. 

" Look here," cried Syd, passionately, as he jumped up 
in his hammock, " you're a stupid, obstinate old fool, so be 
off with you." 

" And you're a midshipman, that's what you are, Master 
Syd, as thinks he's got the mumble-dumbles horrid bad, 

when it's fancy all the time." 

" Do you want me to hit you, Barney ? " cried Syd, 
angrily. 

"Hit me? I should like you to do it, sir. Do you 
know I'm bo'sun of this here ship ? " 

" I don't care what you are," cried Syd. " You're an 
unfeeling brute. An ugly old idiot, that's what you are." 

" Oh ! am I, sir ? Well, what do you call yerself — all 
yaller and huddled up like a sick monkey in a hurricane. 
Why, I'd make a better boy out of a ship's paddy and 
a worn out swab." 

Syd hit out at him with all his might, striking the 
bo'sun in the chest, but overbalancing himself so that he 
rolled out of the hammock, and would have fallen had 
not Barney caught him in his arms and planted him on 
the deck. 

" Hoorray ! Well done, Master Syd ; now then, on with 
these here stockings, and jump into your breeches. I'll 
help you. On'y want a good wash and a breath o' fresh air, 
and then — look here, I'll get the cook to let you have a 
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basin o' soup, and you'll be as right as a marlin-spike in 
a ball o' tow." 

Syd was too weak to make much opposition. He had 
awakened to the fact after his fit of passion that he really 
was not so bad as he thought. The ship was not dancing 
about, and there was a bright ]-ay of sunshine cutting the 
darkness outside the place where he lay, and once or twice 
he had inhaled a breath of sweet, balmy, summer-like air. 
Then, too, his head did not swim so much in an erect 
position, and he let Barney go on talking in his rough, 
good-humoured fashion, and help him on with some 
clothes; bring him a bowl of water in which he had a 
good wash ; and when at last he was dressed and sitting 
back weak and helpless on the locker, the bo'sun said — 

" Now, I was going to say have a whifF o' fresh air first, 
my lad ; but you are a bit pulled down for want o' 
wittals. I'll speak to the cook now, and seeing who you 
are, I dessay he'll rig you up a mess of slops as 11 do you 

no end o* good." 

" I couldn't touch anything, Barney," 

** Yah, lad ! you dunno Raid you couldn*t get up, and 

here you are. Think I can't manage you. Here, have 
another hit out at me." 

" Oh, Barney, I am so sorry." 

" Sorry be hanged, lad ! I'm glad. You won't know 
youiself another hour." 

" But — but I'm going to be sick again, Barney," gasped 
the invalid. 

"That's a moral impossibility, my lad, as I werry well 
know. You sit still while I fetch you something to put 
in your etnpty locker. Didn't know I was such a doctor, 
did yer ? " 

Barney stepped out of the door, and went straight for 
the galley, leaving Syd leaning back in a corner feeling 
deathly sick, the perspiration standing cold upon his brow, 
and witli an intense longing to lie down once more, and 
in profound ignorance of what will can do for a sea sick 
patient after a certain amount of succumbing. 
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The threat of the rope's-end had finished Pan's hout. 
Something else was going to act as a specific for Syd's. 
He had been seated there a few minutes when there 
was a light step, and a little figure appeared surmounted 
by the comically withered countenance of Jenkins. 
Hallo, Belton ! " he cried, " Up again. Better ? " 
No ; I feel very ill." 

Never mind. You do look mouldy, though. Can I 
get you anything ? " 

No ; I couldn't touch a bit." 

Couldn't you ? Keep your head to the wind, lad, and 
get well. Old Mike Terry's getting horrid saucy again, 
so look sharp and bung him up." 

The Httle fellow popped up on deck, and took the news, 
with the effect that Bolton came and said a word of 
congratulation, and he was followed by Roylance. 

"Oh, I am glad, old fellow," cried the latter. ''You've 
had a nasty bout. But, I say, your eyes are all right 
again, and the swelling's gone from your lip." 

"Has it?" said Syd, feebly, as if nothing mattered 
now. 

" Yes ; you'll very soon come round. We've run down 
with a rush before that nor'-easter, and we're getting into 
lovely summer weather. Coming on deck ? " 

" Too weak." 

"Not you. Do you good. But I must go back on 
deck. Regular drill on." 

He hurried away, and Syd was leaning back utterly 
prostrated, when there was another step, and he opened 
his eyes to see that the figure which darkened the door 
was that of Terry, who came into the low dark place, and 
stood looking down at his late antagonist with a sneerin 
contemptuous smile which was increased to a laugh. 

" What a poor miserable beggar ! " he said, as if talking 

to himself. " Talk about the sailor's sick parrot. Ha, 

ha, ha I " 

A faint tinge of colour began to dawn in Syd's face. 

"Well," said Terry; "what are you staring at?" 
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Syd made no reply, only kept his eyes fixed on his 
enemy, and panted slightly, 

" Hadn't you better go and ask your father to put you 
ashore somewhere, miss ? " sneered Terry. " You ought 
to be sent home in a Bath chair." 

Syd made no reply, and Terry, who under his assumed 
nonchalant sneering aspect was simmering with rage at 
the sight of his conqueror, went on glorying in the 
chance to trample on a fallen enemy, and trying to work 
him up to do something which would give him an excuse 
for delivering a blow. 

^' I can't think what officers are about to bring such 
miserable sickly objects on board the King's ships to up- 
set and annoy everybody with their miserable long-shore 
ways. It's a scandal to the'service." 

Still Syd made no answer, and emboldened by the 
silence Terry went on. 

" If I had my way I'd just take every contemptible sick 
monkey who laid up, haul him on deck, make fast a rope 
to his ankle, and souse him overboard a few times. That 
would cure them." 

Syd closed his eyes, for he was giddy ; but his breast 
rose and fell as if he were suffering from some emotion. 

" Filling the ship up with a pack of swabs who, because 
they are sons of captains, are indulged and nursed, and 
the whole place is turned into a hospital. Why don't you 
go into the cabin ? " 

'* Because I don't choose," cried Syd, suddenly starting 
up with his face flushmg, his eyes bright, and the passion 
that was in him sending the blood coursing through his 

veins. 

Terry started back in astonishment. 

" I'm not going into the cabin, because I am going to 
stop here in the midshipmen's berth to teach the bully 
of the mess how to behave himself like a gentleman." 

« What ? " 

" And not like the domineering cur and coward he is." 

" Coward ? " 
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" Yes, to come and talk to me like this ; you know I'm 
weak and ill." 

" What ? Why, you miserable contempuble cub, say 
another word and I'Jl rub your nose on the planks till you 
beg my pardon." 

" Another word, and a dozen other words. Bully Terry. 
Touch me, coward ! I can't help myself now ; but if you 
lay a finger on me, I'll get well and give you such a 
thrashing as the last shall be like nothing to it. You've 
got one of my marks still on your ugly nose. Now, touch 
me if you dare." 

" Why, hullo, Master Syd ; that you ? " said Barney, in 
his loudest voice, as he entered the place with a basin full 
of some steaming compound. 

" Ha — ha- — ha! " laughed Terry, "Here's the nurse come 
Avith the baby's pap. Did you put some sugar in it, old 
woman ? " 

"Nay, sir; no sugar," said Barney, touching his hat; 
"but there's plenty of good solid beef-stock in it, the cook 
says ; stuff as '11 rouse up Mr. Belton's muscles, and make 
'em 'tiff as hemp rope. Like to try 'em again in a fort- 
night's time ? " 

" You insolent scoundrel ! how dare you ! Do you 
forget that you are speaking to your officer?" 

" No, sir. Beg pardon, sir." 

" It is not granted. Leave this place, sir, and go on 
deck. 
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Don't do anything of the kind, Strake," cried Syd, who 
was calming down. "You are waiting on me." 

" Do you hear me, sir ? " roared Terry again. 

" I can," said Syd, coolly, " and a wretchedly unpleasant 
voice it is. Go and bray somewhere else, donkey. Let's 
see, it was the ass that tried to kick the sick—" 

*'Lion," interrupted Terry, with a sneer. "Are you a 

sick lion ? " 

" It would be precious vain to say yes," said Syd ; " but 
I'll own to being the sick lion if you'Jl own to being the 
beast who hoisted his heels." 
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'' Bah ! " ejaculated Terry, and he turned and stalked out 
of the place. 

" Felt as if I should have liked to go at him again," 
cried Syd, fiercely. 

Barney winked to himself. 

" Hell give me one for that, sir. Now then, just you 
try a spoonful o' this ; 'tain t too hot. Not a nyste sort 
o' youjig gen'leman, is he ? " 

" No, Barney," said Syd, taking the spoon. 

"His pap was a bit sour p'raps when he was young, eh, 
Master Syd ? " 

" An overbearing bully ! " cried Syd. " Only wait till I 
get strong again." 

" And then you'll give it to him again, sir ? " 

" I don't want to quarrel or fight with anybody/' said 
Syd,speakmg quickly and excitedly, between the spoonfuls 
of strong soup he was swallowmg. 

"Course you don't, sir; you never was a quarrelsome 
young gent." 

"But he is beyond bearing." 

"That's true, sir; so he is. Only I mustn't say so. 
Lor', how I have seen young gents fight afore now; but 
when it's been all over, they've shook hands as if they'd 
found out who was strongest, and there's been an end 
on it." 

" Yes, Barney." 

"Bat this young gen'lemaD, sir, don't seem to take his 
beating kindly. Hauls down his colours, and you sends 
your orficer aboard to take possession — puts, as you may 
say, your right hand in, but he wouldn't take it." 

"No, Barney," said Syd, as the bo'sun winked again to 
himself, " he wouldn't shake hands." 

" No, sir ; he wouldn't. I see it all, and thought I ought 
to stop it, but I knowed from the first you'd lick him ; 
and it strikes me werry hard, Mr. Syd, sir, that you'll have 
to do all that there bit o' work over again." 

" But I'm weak now, and he may lick me, Barney," 
said Syd, who was making a peculiar noise now with the 
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spoon he held — a noise which sounded like the word 

SGUJp, 

" Weak ? not you, sir. Feels a bit down, but you'll soon 
forget that. I wouldn't try to bring it on again, sir," said 
Barney, watching his young master all the while. 

" Bring it on ? No," cried Sydney. " I tell you I hate 

fighting. I don t like being hurt." 

"Course not, sir." 

" And I don't like hurting any one." 

"Well, sir, strikes me that's foolish, 'cause there's no 
harm in hurtin a thing like him. Do him good, I say. 

You see, Master Syd, there's young gents as grows into 

good skippers, and there's young gents as grows into 
tyrants, and worries the men till they mutinies, and 
there's hangings and court martials — leastwise, court 
martials comes first. Now, Mr. Terry, sir, unless he's tamed 
down and taught better, 's one o' the sort as makes bad 
skippers, and the more he's licked the better he'll be." 

"I shall never like him," said Syd, whose spoon was 
scraping the bottom of the basin now. 

"No, sir; I s'pose not," said Barney, with a dry grin 
beginnmg to spread over hxs countenance. "Nobody could; 
but I dare say his mother thinks he's a worry n} ste boy, 
and kisses and cuddles him, and calls him dear." 

"Yes, I suppose so, Barney." 

" And a pretty dear too ; eh. Master Syd ? " 
Yes, Barney. What are you laughing at ? " 
You, sir," cried the bos un. " Hooray ! he's took it all, 
and said he couldn't touch a drop." 

"Well, I thought I couldn't, Barney; but Mr. Terry 
roused me up, and I feel better now." 

" Nay, sir ; play fair." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Give a man his doo. It was me roused you up." 

"So it was, Barney. I'm a deal better." 

"You're quite well, says Doctor Barney Strake, and 
that's me. Say, Master Syd, what do tliey call that they 
gives a doctor wrorped up in paper ?" 
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"His fee." 

"Then, sir, that's just what you owes me, who says to 

you nnw — ^jnst you go Qti dppk and hrpathp, thp frpsh winrl^ 

for this here place would a most stuBocate a goose. 

" Yes, I'll try and get on deck now," said Syd. 

" And try means do Hooray, sir^ I'm going to tell the 
captain as you're quite well, thankye, now, Amen. 

" Not quite well, Barney." 

" Ay, but you are, sir. But I say, Master Syd /' 

« What ? " 

" You never said your grace," 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The cure was complete, and two days later Syd had 
almost forgotten that he had heen ill. The weather was 
glorious, and as they sailed on south and west before a 
favouring breeze, life at sea began to have its charms. 

Every day the ocean seemed to grow more blue ; and 
pretty often there was something fresh to look at, fish, 
or bird wandering far from land. 

But theirs was to be no pleasure trip, as Syd soon 
realized upon seeing the many preparations that were being 
made for war. 

In his old days of command, Captain Harry Belton's 
was considered the smartest manned ship in the squadron 
in which he served, and it was his ambition now to make 
up for the many deficiencies he discovered on board the 
frigate. Consequently gun and small-arm drill was almost 
as frequent as the practice of making and shortening sail. 
The crew grumbled and grew weary but all the same 
they felt an increasing respect for the officer who was 
determined to have everything done in the best way 
possible, and when the captain did say a few words of 
praise for some smart bit of seamanship, the men felt that 
it was praise worth having. 

It seemed rather hard to Syd at times that his father 
should be so cold and distant. Roylance, who had become 
great fi lends with the new middy, noticed it too. 

" Were you bad friends at home ? " he said to Syd, one 
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day, as they were leaning over the taffrail gazing down at 
the clear hlue sea. 

" Oh no, the best of friends ; and I always dined with 
him and Uncle Tom when he was there, and sat with 
them at dessert." 

" Oh, I say, don't talk about it," said Roylance ; " late 
dinners and dessert. Different to our rough berth, eh ? " 

" Ye — es," said Syd : *' but one gets to like this more 



now." 



" Does seem strange though about the captain." 
"Takes more notice of the others than he does of 



me." 



<{ 



I don't know about more," said Roylance, " Treats 
us all the same, I think. Well, when you come to think 
of it, you are one of us, and it wouldn't be fair if he 
favoured you." 

" No/' 

" Suppose it was promotion ? No, you mustn't grumble. 

say. 
" Yes." 

'* T wonldTi't trust old Tfirry tOO tnuf'-h^ Syd." 

'* Why not ? He's friendly enough now ; and we don't 
want to fight again." 

" No ; but he's too civil to you now, and always looks to 
me as if he would do you an ill turn if he could." 

Syd laughed. 

" Ah, you may grin ; but you wouldn't laugh if you 
found he'd just given you a push and sent you overboard 
some dark night." 

" Nonsense 1 " 

"I hope it is, but don't you trust him. I've known 
Mike Terry three years, and Fve always found that he 
never forgave anybody who got the better of him." 

" I'm not going to trust him particularly, nor keep him 
off/' said Syd, carelessly, '* I say, though, how funny it is 
I find myself talking and feeling just as if I'd been at sea 
ever so long, instead of two or three weeks." 

" Soon get used to it. YouVe been very lucky, though/' 
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" How ? " said Syd. ** Being beaten nearly to a mummy, 
and then being sea-sick for a week ? " 

" Having that fight, and marking Mike Terry. It's 
made all the fellows like you." 

" And I don t deserve it." 

" Oh, don't you ! Well, never mind about that." 

"No; never mind about that," satd Syd, carelessly. "I 
say, where are we going ? " 

"Dont know. Nobody does. Sealed orders to be 
opened somewhere. I can guess where." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes ; at Barbadoes." 

" Is that a nice place ? " 

" Middling. I like Jamaica better." 

" And shall we go there ? " 

" Wait, and you'll see, like the rest of us." 

" But do you think we shall have to light ? " 

" If we meet any of the enemy's ships, we shall have to 

fight or run away." 

"We shall never run away," said Syd, hotly. *'My 
father would never do that." 

Almost as he spoke, the man at the masthead shouted 
" Sail ho ! " and there was a commotion aboard. Glasses 
were levelled, and before long a second ship was made out ; 
and before long two more appeared, and by the cut of the 
sails it was decided that it was a little squadron of the 
French. 

Syd, to whom all this was wonderfully fresh, was eagerly 
scanning the distant sails, which showed up clearly now 
in the bright sunshine, when a voice behind him said — 

** Of course. How cowardly ! " 

"What would you do then?" said another familiar 
voice. 

" Face them as a king's ship should." 

" One frigate against four — one of which seems to be a 
two-decker, eh? Well, I say, the skipper's right to cut 
and run." 

"Cut and run from the presence of the enemy — his 
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father going to flee ? " Syd felt the blood come into his 
face, as he listened to the rapid orders thafc were given, as 
the ship's course was altered, and in a short time the Sirius 
was rushing through the sea at a tremendous rate. 

Syd bit his lip, and felt cold with shame and mortifica 
tion. It seemed to him that he would not be able to face 
his messmates down below that evening; and seizing the 
opportunity he made his way to where the bo'sun was 
standing, silver pipe in hand, ready for the next order that 
might come. 

" Barney," he whispered, " we're running away," 

" Not us, my lad," said the old sailor, gruffly. " Four 
to one means having our top gear knocked about our 
deck, and then boarding. Skipper knows what he's about, 
and strikes me he'll 'stonish some o' them Mounseers afore 
they know %\here they are." 

" Then, why don't we go and fight them ?" 

** Good sword play don't mean going and blunder-headed 
chopping at a man like one goes at a tree, but fencing a 
bit till you get your chance. We're fencing, lad. What 
we've got to do is to take or sink all the enemy we can, 
not get took or sunk ourselves." 

*' But the glory, Barney." 

'* More glory in keeping afloat, my lad, than in going 
down. You let the skipper be ; he's a better sailor than 
you are, I'll be bound." 

Syd, after a further conversation with the boatswain, 
saw the night come on, with the enemy's little squadron 
evidently in full chase. He had clung to the hope that 
his father was manceuvring so as to attack the ships 
one by one ; but though the frigate had been cleared for 
action, and the men were full of excitement, there seemed 
as if there was to be no fighting that night. 

The boy was disappointed. He was not free from the 
natural terror that any one would feel, but at the same 
time he was eager to see a naval encounter. For home 
conversation between his father, uncle, and their friends 

had frequently been of the sea and sea-fights; and he 
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was thoroughly imbued with the belief that a British 
mau-of-war could do precisely what it liked with the 
enemy, and victory against any odds was a certainty. 

And here were they undoubtedly running away, to 
Syd's great disgust, for he had yet to learn that the better 
part of valour is discretion, and that a good commander 
is careful of his ship and men. He was the more annoyed 
upon encountering Terry soon afterwards discussing the 
state of affairs with a couple of the lads below, and finding 
that he ceased speaking directly, and turned away with a 
laugh. 

Syd sat down pretending to ignore what he had seen, 
but the feeling within him drove him on deck again, 
where he was not long before one of the hearers of Terry's 
remarks took care that he should know what had been 
said. Syd was leaning over the stern gazing away into 
the transparent darkness, with the stars shining brilliantly 
overhead, when Jenkins came to his side. 

'' See 'em now ? " said the boy. 

"No. It is toodark/^ 

" Then we shan't take any prizes this time. What a pity ! " 

"Perhaps we should have been turned into a prize, 
Jenky," said Syd, for he was now on the most familiar 
terms with all his messmates. 

" Yes," said the boy, " perhaps so ; but Mike Terry says 
if our old captain had been in command, he'd have put his 
helm down when those four frog-boxes were well within 
range, cut right between them, giving them our broadsides 
as we sailed, then rounded under their sterns, raked first 
one and then another as we passed, left two of them with 
their masts gone by the board, and gone on across the 
bows of the other two, and raked them from forrard. He 
says they'd have struck their colours in no time. Then 
prize crews would have been put aboard, and we should 
have gone back to port in triumph, with plenty of prize- 
money, and promotion to come," 

"Almost a pity the old captain was not in command, 

isn't it ? " said Syd, bitterly. 
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" He says it is. He thinks it's downright cowardly to 
run for it like this. Why, he says even he, young as he is, 

could have done it." 

A sudden snap close at hand made the two lads start 
and look round, to see a tall dark figure a few yards away 
in the act of closing a night-glass. 

" And pray who is the brave and experienced young 
officer who wotild have done all this?" said a cold sarcastic 
voice, which Syd recognized directly. " No : stop. Don't 
tell me, but tell him that it is a great mistake for young 
gentlemen in the midshipmen's berth to criticize the 
actions of their superior officers, who may be entirely 
wrong, but whether or no, their critics are more in error," 

" It was—" 

" I told you not to name him, sir. I don't wish to know. 
That will do." 

The two boys felt that this was a dismissal, and they 
hurried away. 

" Oh, I say, Belt," whispered Jenkins, " did you hear 
your father come up ? " 

" No ; I think he must have been standing there, using 
his glass, when you came." 

"I did think I saw something black. Oh, I say, Belt, 
your dad is a Tartar." 

This little episode did not tend to make Syd more 
comfortable, and from that hour whenever he saw any 
of the men or officers talking together, he immediately 
fancied that they must be discussing and disapproving of 
Captain Belton's action in running away. 

It was long afterwards that Syd knew that his father's 
orders were to stop for nothing, but to make all speed for 
the West Indies, where another vessel of war was lying. 
Though without those orders it would have been madness 
to have allowed the enemy to close in and attack. 

Syd was on deck at daybreak, eager to scan the horizon, 
but only to find that those before him of the watch had 
been performing the same duty with their glasses, and 
there was not a sail in sight. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

There was plenty of talk during the next fortnight's 
slow sailing down into the tropics, and the captain's 
conduct was widely discussed, Sydney every now and then 
coming upon some knot where those who considered the 
captain had played a cowardly part were in the ascendant. 
" Nailed the colours to the mast, and gone down together 
like heroes," some one said, and Sydney, who did not want 
to die like a hero if he could help it, but had the ambition 
of any healthy boy to live as long as possible, went away, 
feeling very low spirited, till he came upon another excited 
group, at the head of whom was the boatswain, 

" What ! " cried the latter, in answer to a remark made 
by one of the opposition ; " ought to have gone at 'em and 
give 'em chain shot in their rigging, when you've got sealed 
orders. Look ye here, my lads, when you Ve been afloat 
as long as I have, you'll know that wliether you're able 
seaman, or luff, cap, or admiral, you've got to obey. Our 
orders is to go right away to the West Indies, and not 
stop playmg on the road. Strikes me as nothing would 
have pleased the skipper better than a game of bowls with 
the Parley Voos. I've sailed with him before." 

" Oh, yes ; you've often said that," cried one of the men. 

"And I says it again, Tom Rogers. And I says this 
here too — don't you let him hear you say anything o' that 
kind, or you might have it repeated till it got into the 
cabin." 
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" Why, what did I say ? " protested the man. 

" That our skipper was a coward." 

" That I didn't. Never said such a word." 

" But you and lots more have said what meant it, and 

my advice is this here — don't do it again, unless you want 

your back scratched by the bo'sun's mates." 

Sydney felt better after that, and as the days glided by 

the idle chatter gre\v less. 

It was all wonderfully new to the boy, and sometimes, 

when the men were allowed to catch a shark, or try to 

harpoon dolphins, or albicore, beautiful mackerel-like fish, 

with the prnngfd implement they called the, grains, he 

found himself wondering why he had objected to go to 

sea. 

Then as his first nervousness wore off, and, with the 
rapidity common to a fresh young mind, he acquired the 
ordinary knowledge of his duty, he was always to the front 
in little bits of routine such as fell to the lot of the 
middies. So prominent was he in these matters, that 
one day, after some hours of busy training, Roylance came 
to him. 

" First luff wants to speak to you, Belton," he said. 

Sydney flushed, and then the colour faded. 

"What have I been doing? " he said, hastily. 

"Ah, you'll see," said Roylance, with a very serious 
shake of the head. 

''Belt going up to the first luff," cried little Jenkins. 
" Oh, my ! I'm sorry for you, old fellow.'* 

" What's Belton in for it ? " said Bolton. " Never mind, 
old chap. If it's masthead, there's a beautiful view." 

" And I'll give you a bit of rope to tie yourself on with, 
so that you won't fall when you go to sleep," whispered 
Jenkins. 

" Ah ! and mind you fall when she heels over to 
leeward," said Bolton, hastily ; " then you'll drop into the 
sea. 

" Get some biscuits for the poor beggar, Bolton," cried 
Jenkins. " Perhaps he'll be kept up there for a week ! " 
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"You'd better look sharp," whispered Roylance. "He 
don't like to be kept waiting." 

" They're only making fun of me," thought Sydney, as 
he drew himself up, went hurriedly to where the first 
lieutenant was scanning the horizon with a glass, and 
waited till he had done, feeling very squeamish and 
uncomfortable the while. 

He stood there for some minutes, glancing behind him 
once, to see, as he expected that his tormentors were 
keeping an eye upon him to see the result of his inter- 
view with the great magnate, who seemed to rule the ship 
— after the captain had had his say. 

It was painful work to stand there studying the set of 
the first lieutenant's pigtail, the cock of his hat, and the 
seams and buttons of his coat, till the glass was lowered, 
tucked under this marine grand viziers arm, and he said 
angrily, as if speaking to a fish which sprang out of the 
water — 

" I told Mr. Roylance to send that boy here." 
" Beg pardon, sir ; I've been here some time," said 
Sydney, touching his hat. 

"And suppose you have, young gentleman; it's your 

duty to wait, is it not ? " said the lieutenant, sharply. 

Y* >} 
es, sir. 



u 



Don't speak. If you want to be a good smart officer, 
listen, and don't make remarks till you are asked." 

Sydney wanted to say, " You asked me a question, sir," 
but he held his peace. 

" Now, Mr. Belton," said the lieutenant, eyeing him 
severely, " I suppose you know that you occupy a very 
awkward position on board this ship ? Don't answer." 

" What's coming ? " thought Sydney, who was perspiring 
freely. 

" You are the captain's son." 

" Yes, I know that," thought Sydney. 

"And of course it naturally creates a little prejudice or 
jealousy against you." 

" Oh, do please put me out of my misery," thought Syd. 
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'* Mr. Dallas has been talking to me about you a good 

deal." 

" What have I done to offend the second luff '/ " thought 

Syd. 

" And I quite agi*ee with him." 

" What can it be ? '* thought Syd. 

" Now I am going to give you a bit of advice." 

" Yes, sii ; thank — " 

"I told you not to speak, sir," cried the lieutenant, 
angrily. " I advise you not to be conceited, not to jump 
at the conclusion that you are very clever, and not to 
begin to domineer over your messmates because they 
flatter and fawn upon you on tbe strength of your having 
thrashed Mr. Terry. You see [ hear all these things." 

Sydney felt tbe colour rising 

" Take that advice and you may, if you attend well to 
your studies in navigation, become a respectable officer. 
Life is not all play, my lad, so think that one of these 
days you will be going up for your examination to pass for 
lieutenant. Don't waste your time, and find yourself, when 

a call is marip upon you^ perfectly helpless and be turned 

back. It will be years first, but years soon spin round. 
There, I think that is all I have to say." 

"Frightened me nearly into fits, and only wanted to say 
that," thought Sydney. 

"No. Just another word. You think me a very gruff, 
fault-finding fellow, don't you ? " 

Sydney was silent. 

" I asked you, Mr. Belton, if you did not find me a very 
severe officer. Why don't you answer ? 

" Told me not, sir. 

" Humph ! Yes ; I did. But you may answer now. 
You do find me very severe ? " 

"Yes, sir; veiy." 

" And you don t like me ? " 

" No, sir." 

^' Humph! That's fiank, sir. But I like it. Shall I 

tell you why you don't like me ? I will Because I do 



aon I you answer ; " 
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my duty rigidly. Now one word more. Don't say a word 
to your messmates about what I tell you now. It's our 
secret, Mr. Belton ; and doni presume upon it, and go 
backwards. 



» 



" I'll try not, sir. 

** Good. Then look here. You have been a very short 
time on board, and I have often found fault with you ; but 
I like to be just. On the whole, Mr. Belton, I am very 
much pleased with your conduct. I felt prejudiced against 
you, as I was afraid I was to have an addition to my 
young monkeys in the shape of a spoiled, petted boy. I 
was ignorant then, for I did not know Captain Belton so 
well as I do now. There : go to your duties. You are 
awkward, clumsy, ignorant, and sadly wanting; but you 
have got on wonderfully, and I think you will turn out a 
very smart officer before you have done. That will do." 

Sydney wanted to say a great deal, but he felt that he 
was dismissed, and he left the deck and went down below, 

to avoid his messmates. 

Not an easy task, for they were after him directly. 

" This isn't the way to the masthead," cried Jenks. 

" Want the rope and the biscuit ? " said Bolton. 

" What have you been doing ? " cried Roylance. 

" Nearly everything that^s wrong." 

" Then he has been wigging you ? '* 

" Yes." 

" I know. It's because you didn't touch your hat to him 
the other day," said another of the boys. 

Sydney was going to speak^ but he caught sight of Terry 
lounging towards them, and that made him reticent. 

Time glided on, and then came the cry, " Land ho ! " 
with everybody ready to gaze eagerly at the low looking 
cloud lying far away on the water where sea and sky met. 
This cloud gradually a'^sumed the appearance of land, and 
Sydney gazed wonderingly at the island of Barbadoes, and 
began to ask himself whether he would be able to get 
leave to go ashore. 

But there was no landing allowed. The stay was too 
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brief, and before long they were sailing away toward the 
wonderful chain of islands that lie in the intensely blue 

Caiibbeaii Sea. 

Jamaica at last, after a long calm, a name associated iii 
Sydney's mind with sugar, molasses, and rum. But to the 
great disappointment of all on board, there was to be no 
landing; even there the middies having to be content to 
buy cocoa-nuts, oranges, and sweetmeats off the black 
women whose boats hovered about the anchored frigate. 

There was a sister ship lying here, the Orioriy just fresh 
in from a cruise round the islands, and the two captains 
were in constant communication, for here it proved to 
be, and not at Barbadoes, that Captain Belton was to open 
his sealed orders and learn definitely what were to be his 
next steps. 

What they were to be troubled the midshipmen veiy 
little, for there they were at anchor at what seemed to be 
a paradise — all waving grass, blue mountain, rivulet, and 
sunshine. An island of beauty set in an amethyst sea. 

"And we can't go ashore," cried Jenkins. " I've a good 
mind to swim for it." 

" One mouthful for the first shark," said Roylance. 

" Eh, what ? sharks ? No sharks here, are there ? " 

" Harbour swarms with them." 

"Gammon!" 

" Ask any of the men who have been here before, then/' 
said Roylance. 

" But really, Roy ? No gammon I " 

" It's a fact, I tell you. Try it, if you doubt me." 

" N — no/' said Jenkins, coolly ; " you see one would 
have to swim zn one's uniform, and get ashore so wet/* 

" Naturally,'' said Roylance, laughing. 

"No/' said Jenkins, "I wouldn't swim ashore naturally. 
Looks so bad. I'll stop aboard " 

" Hullo, Bolton ; what's the matter ? " cried another of 
the middies. "Asked leave?" 

" Yes." 

« What did he say ? " 
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" Said he*d masthead the uext fellow who asked leave to 
go ashore." 

" Strikes me we're off somewhere directly/' said Roy 
lance. *' Let's send Belton into the cabin to ask his father 
what he's going to do." 

" I shouldn't like to be Belt then," said Jenkins. " Fancy 
the captain's face. Hullo ! What's that ? " 

" Somebody coming on board." 

" No ! it's up anchor. We're off again." 

" What a shame ! " was chorussed ; but the disappoint 
ment was forgotten directly in eagerness to know their 
new destination, somewhere else evidently in the deep 
blue western sea, and as the Orion was weighing anchor 
too, it was likely that they were going to have stirrin 
times. 

" Two trim frigates," said Roylance, as they leaned over 
the taffrail and watched the beautilul receding shore. 
"Ah, Belt, if we were to meet those Mounseers now, I 
don t think your father would run away." 



o 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

The fort of St. Jacques, in La Haute, looked strong 
enough to keep almost any squadron at bay ; and as the 
Smus lay pretty close in, those on board could see the 
French flag flying upon the 5oIid square citadel, below 
which, and running out like arms, were outworks which 
seemed to bristle with cannon beside the low, cunningly- 
contrived batteries on the rocks near the entrance of the 
harbour. 

"A strong place, Bracy," said the captain, "and one 
where they ought to be able to sink any vessels we could 
bring against them." 

" Yes, sir, if we went at it hammer-and -tongs, shot for 
shot/' 

" Exactly," said the captain, thoughtfully, as he held his 
glass to his eye, "and they would have English oak to 
Are at, while we had to send our shot against stone. 
Ye — es, a quiet combined attack some night with a few 
hundred determined men in our boats, and we ought to 
take the place without filing a shot." 

" That's it, sir," said the first lieutenant; "and the only 
way." 

" But I don't like that," said the captain. 

" That stone, sir," replied the first lieutenant, as he 
looked back at an isolated patch of rock which rose up 
like the top of a mountain behind them about four miles 
astern. " That would be an ugly spot for annoying us if 
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they had had the gumption to stick a couple of guns there. 
It would harass the attack terribly." 

" The wonder is, that they have not fortified the rock 
as an outwork to their fort " 



"Frenchmen don't think of everything, sir," said the 
lieutenant, dryly. 

" We must seize that rock, Bracy," said the captain, 
decisively. " 1*11 communicate with the Orion my intentions 
at once." 

Signals were made, a boat lowered down, and com- 
munications passed between the two commanding officers; 
and then Captain Belton gave orders for an exploring 
party to go and try and land on the rock, and see what 
its capabilities were for occupation. 

The second lieutenant received the instructions; tlie 
first cutter's crew was piped up, and as the lieutenant 
was about to assume his command, he caught sight of an 
eager-looking face. 

" WeU, Mr. Belton," he said, kindly. " Want to go ? " 

" Oh yes, sir," said Syd, eagerly. 

" In with you, my lad." 

Syd wanted no second invitation, and the next minute 
he was seated in the stern-sheets looking back at the side 
of the frigate, as the men's oars dipped regularly, and the 
boat gently rose and fell as she glided over the smooth 
water. 

The rock had a wonderful attraction for Sydney, as it 
rose clear out of the bright blue water ; and as he lay 
back and half closed his eyes, it was easy to imagine that 
it was the ruins of some old castle rising up with walls 
tier after tier to a height of about a hundred and fifty 
feet, with only a place here and there shelving down to 
the level of the water, the rock rising up for the most part 
perpendicularly from the deep sea which rose against the 
time and water worn sides to fall back in sparkling foam. 

" What are we coming here for, Mr. Dallas ? " said Syd, 

in a low tone. 

"To survey the rock, and see if it will do for occupation." 
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" But nobody would want to live here, sir." 

"More likely have to die here, my lad. But we sailois 
are not allowed to ask questions. We are told to do 
things, and we do them." 

'' I only wanted to know/' said Syd, apologetically. 

"I was not finding fault, Belton, Now, let me see; 
we've got to land. Where's the best place?" 

As he spoke he altered the direction of the boat, which 
he kept a short distance from where the sea broke, and 
steered right round the rock, while his companion divided 
his time between examining the various ledges and gazing 
into the transparent depths below. 

It was soon evident that landing would be rather 
difficult, only two places suggesting themselves as being 
feasible; one being like a rough pier, the other a spot 
where masses of coral rock run down into the sea, with 
here and there awkward, jagged-looking, scattered pieces 
showing their heads, sometimes just level with the water, 
and at others being completely covered. 

After the boat had been completely round the rock, 
which apparently covered a space of some acres, the 
young officer gave the word, and the lead was thrown 
over to try for soundings and the possibility of there being 
good anchorage for a ship that might want to lay ofP the 
edge. But the lead went down, down, down to the end 
of the line wherever it was cast, even close in to the rock, 
indicating that it rose up almost steeple-like from profound 
depths. 

"Soon settled that point, Mr. Belton," said the lieu- 
tenant. " The next thing is to land. Back in, my lads, 

on the swell, and as suuu as we jump off pull clear again. 

I think we can do it yonder where the tuft of green weed 
is growing/' 

The men obeyed, and after one or two cautious ap- 
proaches, the young officer, who had carefully watched his 
time, sprang from the thwart before him right on to the 
rock, made a second bound, and was clear of the following 
wa\ e before it had time to flood the natural pier. 
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*' Now, Mr. Belton, can you do that ? " 

For answer, as the boat was again backed in, Syd leaped 
out, but did not calculate his time well, and sprang into 
a few inches of water, which went flying amidst the 
laughter of the men. But the next spring took him up 
alongside Mr, Dallas. 

"A little too soon, Belton," he said. "Now, one of 
you lads come too. Keep her well off, coxswain; some- 
times a good roller comes unexpectedly, and if you are not 
prepared she may be thrown high and dry, stove in." 

"Ay, ay, sir," shouted the coxswain. Then the man 
told leaped ashore easily enough, and the primary survey 
of the place began. 

It was not an easy task, for from the few square yards 
of level stone where they stood there seemed to be no 
means of gettiug farther, till Syd suggested that if they 
could get up a bit of wall-like rock there was a ledge 
from which they could work themselves sideways to a rift 
in the side over the sea, and from that perhaps they could 
get higher. 

'' But we must be careful ; it is only a few inches, and 
if we lose our hold, down we go into deep water." 

"It would only be a bathe, sir," said Syd, laughing. 

" Oh, I don't mind the bath, Belton. I am thinking 
there may be hungry sharks about." 

"Ugh !" ejaculated Syd, with a shudder, as he glanced 
at the clear blue water. 

" No fear of a fall though, if we are careful." 

" Beg pardon, sir ; I could get along there," said the 

man. 

"Yes, my lad; but I'll try it first," said the lieutenant; 
and he was about to start along the perilous little shelf 
after a short climb, when Syd suggested that they should 
have a line thrown to them from the boat. 

**Good idea, Belton," said the lieutenant, who hailed 
the boat, now lying fifty yards away, and she came in ; the 
rope was thrown to them, made fast about Syd's chest, 
and while the lieutenant and the sailor held the slack 
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ready to pay out, the boy clambered on about twenty feet, 
and then stepped boldly out upon the narrow shelf in the 
face of the almost perpendicular rock, crept carefully along 
to the rift, and entered it to come back and shout all 

right. 

With Syd holding the rope tightly round the edge of 
the cleft, and the sailor keepmg it fast, the lieutenant 
had no difficuiy in getting along ; the sailor followed, and 
they passed along a natural passage to where the rock 
sloped away sufficiently for them to mount again to a fair- 
sized ledge, from the end of which there was a ridge of 
brokpn rook giving foothold for climbers This they sur- 
mounted, Syd going up first like a goat, and holding the 
rope for his officer, and lowering it in turn for the sailor. 

"Why, Belton," said Mr. Dallas, "this place is a natural 
fortress. All we should have to do would be to make 
parapets, and mount some guns. Its a little Gibraltar 
in its way.'' 

They went on exploring, or rather climbing from block 
to block and ledge to ledge, till after some little difficulty 
the summit was reached, from which the lieutenant 
signalled with a handkerchief, an acknowledgment being 
seen from the ship. 

The top was a slope of some twenty by thirty yards, 
and from here as they looked about over the edge a better 
idea of the capabilities of the place could be formed, and 
they looked down on what only needed a little of the work 
of man to make the place impregnable so long as there 
was no treachery from within. 

The great peculiarity of the rock was, that from where 
they stood they could gaze down into a chasm beyond 
which rose a mass similar to that on which they stood. 
In fact, roughly speaking, the stony mount seemed to have 
been cleft or split in twain, giving it somewhat the aspect 
of a bishop's mitre, save that the lower part between the 
cleft expanded till it reached the sea. 

"Well," said the lieutenant, in a satisfied tone, as they 
climbed down into the chasm, and gazed from the 
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bottom out at either end toward the sea, in the one case 
to see the Sirms lying with her masts describing arcs on 
the blue sky ; in the other case the white houses and port 
of St. Jacques. '' Well, Belton, if I had been set to work 
to design a rock upon which to plant a fort, I could never 
have schemed so good a one as this." 

" Why ? " said Syd, in his outspoken w^ay. " It*s very 
awkward to get up unless you make some stairs." 

" The more awkward the worse for an enemy. But 
can't you see, my lad, we can mount our guns on platforms 
at either end of this tiny valley ; and stow our men, 
stores, and ammunition there in the bottom of the rift. 
Nothing can reach them from outside. Gibraltar's nothing 
to it " ^ 

" Isn't it ? " said Syd; who felt that he ought to say 
something. 

'* No, my boy, nothing. There's one thing though — I 
don't see water." 

"Water?" said Syd, laughing, as he looked round at 
the sea. 

"Drinking water, sir. An enemy would have very 
little difficulty in taking a fort where the defenders have 
no water. Must make a cistern and store some up. Come 
along." 

He led the way, and they descended without much 
difficulty to a spot from whence it seemed possible to 
mount the other mass of rock, up which they toiled with 
more difficulty, for in some places it nearly approached 
the perpendicular. Had it not been for a series of rough 
cracks or splits in the side, some of which seemed to 
descend to vast depths, but wbose edges gave good foot- 
hold, the ascent would have been impossible. 

They reached the top, through a little mutual help, 
signalled again, and after gazing down into the chasm, 
which the lieutenant looked upon as a splendid find, they 
slowly went down to the little natural pier, the boat was 
carefully backed in, the sailor leaped lightly from the wet 
rock on to the gunwale, and then stepped into his place. 
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" Now you, ]\lr. Beiton," said the lieutenant ; *' and don't 
get wet this time." 

"Kg," said Syd, "III time it better;" and he let the 
sea flood the rock as the boat rose high, and then descend 
twice befoie he made this attempt. 

"Now then!*' cried the lieutenant, as the wave glided 
back from the rough surface, and the boat's stem was seen 
descending easily a few feet away. 

Syd trotted over the wet rock with the water flying up 
and glittering in the sunshine at every step, reached the 
edge, and sprang lightly on to the gunwale just as the 
boat was at its lowest. Nothing in fact could have been 
better timed, but he had not calculated upon one thing. 

The sailor had left the edge of the boat wet, and Syd's 
shoes were soaked and slippery, so that one of them glided 
sidewise ; there was no chance of recovery, and he went 
down headlong into the deep. It was so sudden that 
he was below the surface with the water thundering in 
bis ears almost before he was aware that he had fallen. 
But he was a good swimmer, and had practised diving 

often enough^ ^nd he knew that he had on]y to take a few 

strokes to rise clear of the boat, and then a few more in 
order to be taken in. 

As he swam below after going down some distance he 
was aware of what seemed to be a black cloud over his 
head, which he knew was the boat; then he was rising 
again through the sunlit water, and as his head rose 
into the sunshine a cold chill oi horror paralyzed every 
energy, for he knew that he was almost within the jaws 
of death. 

It was all so rapid that he hardly knew how it took 
place ; but he had been long enough at sea to know that 
the long, thin, curved shadow approaching him was a huge 
shark, and that before he could reach the boat the monster 
would have seized him. 

He was conscious of a wild shouting in the boat, of the 
rapid beating of oars which made the water fly up in 
fountains; then, as he swam with all his might, of a 
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violent blow on the shoulder followed by a jerk, and then 
half insensible from the shock he was being dragged over 
the boat's side. 

Amid the babel of voices that ensued, Syd made out a 
few words here and there. 

One man said : " It's broke my arm a'most ; the beggar 
made such a jerk." 

*' It*s broke this oar," growled a well-known voice. ** I 
give it him just in the jaws as he turned over." 

*'Ah!" said one of the men, "if that had been steel 
'stead o' wood you'd ha' gone right through him." 

" Yes," growled the boatswain, '* 'stead o' having a broken 
oar. Well, if the skipper says I must pay for it, why I 
must." 

" Yah ! nonsense 1 " muttered another. *' What, arter 
saving his boy's life ? " 

All this brought back to Syd's memory matters which 
he had seen dimly in the exciting moments during which 

he was saved from a horrible death; and that which he 
had not seen, imagination and the men's words supplied. 
But he could recall something of a sturdy man standing 
up in the boat and making a thrust at the shark, and 
while he was realizing that this man was Barney, one of 
the sailors said — 

^' And if I hadn't ketched hold o' you, Mr. Bo'sun, by 
the waistband o' your breeches, you'd ha' gone overboard, 
and Jack shark would have had you." 

" Ay, my lad, he would," growled Barney ; " but I don't 
believe he'd a liked me, for I must be precious tough by now." 

" Say, lads," said another voice, *' what's the reward for 
saving a bo'sun's life ? " 

'' Nothing," said Barney. " 'Sides, you've on'y stopped 
somebody's promotion. Steady there ! " 

At that moment, as Syd lay there with a misty feeling 
of confusion troubling him, it seemed from the rocking of 
the boat that the lieutenant had leaped on board, and the 
next moment he was kneeling down, and his hands were 
busy about Syd. 
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" Belton, my dear lad," he said, excitedly, " where are 
you hurt ? " 

Syd looked at him wildly, and saw him through the 
mist. 

" Hurt ? " he said, alter making an effort to speak, and 
feeling deathly sick the while, ' I — I don't know." 

" Great heavens ! " cried the lieutenant, " I would sooner 
it had been me. But I see no blood, bo'sun." 

''No, sir; I've been agoin' over him," growled Barney; 
'* and he's got all his arms, and legs, and, yes, his head's all 
right. You see I shoved that oar in Jack's mouth just as 
he turned over to grab him." 

" But the boy is half dead." 

" Ketched him a horful crack with his snout, I think it 
weer, sir; for, poor dear lad, he were knocked sidewise. 
He'll come round." 

All this time it was to Syd just as if the lieutenant and 
the boatswain were moving about over him in a mist; but 
as some water was splashed in his face, and his bro\\ s were 
bathed, the mist slowly passed away, and he suddenly 
struggled up into a sitting position. 

"That's better," cried the lieutenant, eagerly. "Are 
you in pain ? " 

" Shoulder hurts a little, sir/' said Syd, huskily ; " but 
Where's the shark ? " 

" Yonder, sir/' said the boatswain, pointing to about fifty 
yards away, where a something that looked like a thick 
miniature lateen sail was gliding through the water. 

"A narrow escape, Belton/' said the lieutenant; "but 
you are saved, thauk heaven. Give way, my men. 

" Arn't we going to try and serve out Master Jack, sir ? 
said one of the men. 

" No, my lad. What can we do without bait c^r line ? " 

" Like to spritsail-yard him, sir ? " said Strake, touching 
his hat." 

" What's spritsail-yarding ? ' said Syd, who was now 
trying to squeeze some of the water out of his drenched 
uniform. 
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"Ketching your shark and then running a little spar 
through his nose/' whispered the bosun, as the men gave 
way and the boat surged through the water. " This here's 
lashed so as he can't get it out, ajid it keeps him from 
sinking, as he moves it afore him." 

"But it's horribly cruel," said Syd, pausing in his 
wringing process. 

" Well, 'tarn't nice for him, .sir/' said the boatswain ; " but 
then you see it's cruel of Master Jack to be taking off 
arms and legs, and it stops that, sir." 

This argument was unanswerable for the moment, and 
just then another shark was sighted, and its appearance 
fascinated Syd, who shuddered as he gazed at the monster, 
and thought of the horrible fate he had escaped. 

"I wonder what father will say to me when he learns 
of my adventure," he said to himself. 

But he had very little more time for thought, the boat 
soon being alongside; the falls were hooked on, and they 

were soon after swinging from the davits. 

The first person Syd's eyes rested upon was Terry, whose 
lace expanded into a grin as he saw the middy's drenched 
condition, and the boy turned away angrily, to see it he could 
catch his lather s eye. But he only saw Lieutenant Dallas 
making his report on the quarter-deck, and his father 
standing there with a glass in his hand, which he directed 
at the rock, then seemed to give some orders, and the 
lieutenant saluted and came away. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

"Why, Belton, not changing your duds?" said the 
lieutenant, as he returned from his colloquy with his 

conimandinof officer. 

"No, sir; just going to. Did my — did tlie captain 

know I was nearly seized bv that shark?" 

"Yes: I told him." 

" What did he sav. sir ? " 

" That you were to be more carefuL" 

Svd stared. 

" Was that all. sir ? " 

" Yes, my lad. I think he said something about you'd 
grow more clever by and by. But go and get on some dry 
things." 

Svd felt crestfallen and hurt, that after such a terrific 
adventure his father should be so cool. 

But down below the news had already spread, and as he 
went to the berth to change his things, a knot of his mess- 
taates were ready and eager to question him for the 
endorsement of what thev had heard from the boatswain 
and the men. 

He told what he had to tell rather unwillingly, and 
when he had done regretted that he had said a word, for 
the careless young dogs only laughed. 

"That wasn't half an adventure."' cried Bolton. "You 
should have drawn your dirk, dived under him, and slit 
him up. That's what the niggers do." 
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" Yes," said Jenkins, " or else have had hold of his tail, 
and made him tow you. I would." 

*'Why, Jenky," cried Roylance, '*he'd have taken you 
like a pill." 

"I believe," cried Syd, angrily, "that you*d all have 
liked it better if I'd come back with one leg snapped off." 

" Yes," sneered Terry, who was laughing by the door. 

" No, no," cried Jenkins, maliciously. " Mike Terry 
would have liked to see him without any fistusses." 

" Why ? " said Roylance. 

" 'Cause he could lick him tlien." 

" I'll put that down in my log, Baby," said Terry, with 
an ugly laugh. " You're getting deeply in my debt, and 
you'll have to pay, or I shall have to pay you." 

"Oh, lor," cried the little middy, diving under the table 
in mock alarm, and then slowly raising his head up on the 
other side, to peer at Terry. " What would become of me 
if I hadn't a good banker." 

" Who's your banker, Baby ? " said Roylance, mockingly. 

" Syd Belton there," and there was a laugh. 

Terry ground his teeth together, as he turned away and 
went on deck, followed by a roar of laughter. 

" Look here, I say/' cried Syd, who bore his honours 
very mildly, "you shouldn't tease Terry like that, Jenkins; 
he'll serve you out for it some day." 

"He daren't. I should come to you." 

"And I shouldn't help you, for you'd deserve it." 

" Very well," said the little fellow, " I d fight my own 
battle. Who's afraid ? Cock a doodle-do ! " 

He gave a clever imitation of a pus^nacious game-cock, 

after clapping his hands against his sides. 

"Terry wouldn't touch him," said Roylance, laughing. 
" Little people are licensed to be saucy. But I say, Belton, 
what's the rock like ? " 

Syd described it as well as he could, and he was listened 
to with eager attention, but it did not seem probable to 
Roylance that anything further would come of it. 

He was undeceived the next morning though, for after 
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signalling and visiting of the two commanders, it appeared 
that something definite was to be done, and soon after 
the stir began. 

"Here, Belton" said Roylance, "what do you say to 
this? I believe we're going to attack the town." 

Contradiction came the next moment in the excitement 
on deck. 

" This means business," said Roylance, as he stood with 
Syd, watching the carrying out of certain orders ; and in 
due time two long guns were placed ready, the barge and 
the launch were lowered down, and gun-carriages and tackle 
were hoisted down into each. 

The men worked well, for this was a change from the 
monotony of cruising to and fro on the look-out for ships 
which never came, or which when overhauled only proved 
to be friends. 

The sea was like glass, and in the course of the next 

few hours the guns were got ashore, shears being erected 

un the rock, and the heavy masses of metal and their 

carriages were landed, beside a good deal of other material 
likely to he useful m occupying the rock. 

And all this while great excitement prevailed as to who 
were to be the lucky ones told off for the garrison, as it 
was laughingly called. But they were not long kept in 
doubt, for it was soon whispered that Lieutenant Dallas 
was to be in charge, with about a dozen men and a junior 
officer or two. 

Who were to be the junior oiScers, was the question at 
the mess, the prevailing decision arrived at being that 
Bolton and Baby Jenks were the pair. 

Early next morning the crews of the barge and second 
cutter were piped away, and a busy scene followed, as 
barrels and cases were handed down, till the boats were 
well-laden, and then there was a cessation, the crews 
evidently waiting for their orders. 

It was a glorious day, and after looking at the men 
selected, Sydney gazed longingly at the stack of tilings 
lying on the rock, covered with a couple of sails and some 
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tarpaulin, which, in case of wind arising, were kept down 
by casks planted on their corners. 

The place looked very tempting to Sydney, though he 
could not help a shudder running through him as he 
gazed at the little natural pier, which the sea kept 
flooding and leaving bare. 

" I dare say there are plenty of sharks hanging about," 
he said ; and once more the accident seemed to repeat 
itself vividly. 

He had soon something else to think about, for he saw 
Lieutenant Dallas come out of the captain's cabin, where 
he had evidently been to receive his orders, which was the 
case, and they were simple enough. 

"The rock would be invaluable to an enemy, Mr. 
Dallas," the captain had said ; " and if they occupied it, as 
the only safe channel to the port lies close by, they could 
annoy us fearfully, perhaps sink one of our vessels, and to 
storm such a place would mean terrible loss of life. So 
you will occupy it and hold it at all hazards. Either I or 
my consort will communicate as often as we can, and you 
shall be well supplied with stores before those you have 
get low.'' 

"I understand, sir," said Dallas; "and I will hold the 
rock to the last." 

*' Your courage may not be put to the test, Mr. Dallas," 
said the captain. "Ate revoir. Make yourself and your 
men as comfortable as you can. I have been ashore and 
examined the place." 

"You have, sir?" 

" Yes, I went in the night, and I am quite satisfied that 
it can be held against any odds. Good-bye." 

He shook hands, and the young lieutenant went out, 
wondering how the captain could have managed, and then 
hurried to the side to see if the last arrangements had 

been made. 

He was busy over this, having passed near to Syd 
without taking any notice of him, much to the lad's 
annoyance, for he had tried to catch the lieutenant's eye. 
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At this moment Roylance came along toward where he 
was standing, but he paid no heed, for something else had 
taken his attention. 

The boatswain had come on deck, and made his way to 
the side, where he touched his hat to Lieutenant Dallas, and 
then proceeded to obey some orders which he had received. 
Syd was about to intercept him, his longing to be one of 
the party increasing. 

"I wouldn't care," he said to himself, "if they'd let me 
help land the stores. I did go out first, and here IVe been 
left out of all the fun because I slipped and went over- 
board. It's too bad." 

He was hurrying after the boatswain, when something 
else caught his eye. A member of the mess came fussing 
up on deck, fuming with importance, and Syd turned and 
was uttering some angry expression, when he found himself 
face to face with Roylance. 

*' Oh, what a shame ! " cried Sydney. 

" What's the matter ? " 

" Terry^s going in the barge to land the stores." 

" And who's going in the second cutter ? " said Roylance. 

"I don't know; I didn't hear. I did hope they'd order 
me to go in the barge." 

" Why, what a cocky chap you are, Belt ! You've had 
no experience at all." 

" I know that, but I want to get it, and I can't learn to 
take charge of a boat unless they send me. Who's going 
in the second cutter ? " 

" I am." 

*' You ? Oh, how lucky you fellows are ! " 

" I don't think there'll be much luck in it, for the heat 
will be terrible, and I don't suppose we shall have been 
there very long before we wish ourselves back on board." 

" Oh, I don't know." 

" But I do. Think of the work of getting those guns 
and things up to the top." 

" But I thought the party who were going to stay would 
do that ? " 
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" Of course : that's it. The barge is coming back on 
board as soon as she has landed her stores, and the second 
cuuer to-night." 

" Well, then you'll only have all day." 

"Nonsense ; I'm going to stop." 

** Oh ! You're as lucky as Terry." 

" Yes, but I wish he was coming back Not a pleasant 
messmate to have ashore with me. I'm sure you wouldn't 
like to be along with him." 

" Perhaps not ; but I did want to come, tor I know so 
much about the rock. — Oh ! I did- want to go." 

" Better stop on boani, lad. I dare say we shall have a 
good deal of trouble with the men, though they do like 

Mr. Dallas." 

" Oh, but I shouldn't mind that," said Syd, thoughtfully. 
'' I say." 

" Well." 

" Couldn't you manage to smuggle me off in your boat?" 

" I could ; but look here, you are the captain's son. Go 
and ask leave to go, even if you have to come back in the 
boats." 

"Oh, yes; I'm the captain's son," said Sydney, bitterly; 
"and that's the very reason why I should not be allowed." 

" What, for fear you should be eaten up by the shark 

this time ? " 

"Joke away; you're all right," said Syd, sulkily. 

" Don't take it like that, Belton, old fellow," said Roy- 
lance, laying his hand upon his arm. "I'd a hundred 
times rather have you than Terry. I say, look ! here's the 
first luff. I know he likes us fellows to be eager to learn 
our profession. Go and ask him to let you go," 
Shall I ? " said Syd, hesitatingly. 

"Yes; go along. He seems always harsh and rough 
with everybody, but he isn't a bad one when you come to 
know him." 

" But he's busy now. 

" Never mind ; go on. 

It seemed a very simple thing to do to go up to the 
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officer, toucli your hat, and ask leave to go with the boats > 
but there was that peculiar something so hard to get over 
which keeps lads back frona proffering a petition, and 
saves their elders and those in authority very often the 
pain of having to refuse. 

Syd suffered severely on that occasion from this peculiar 
form of timidity, till he saw one boat manned and pull off 
with its load. 

In another quarter of an hour the other would be ready, 
he knew, and then his chance would be gone. 

The first lieutenant passed along the deck, and Syd 
thought he looked very severe. He came back, and he 
looked worse. It was impossible to ask him, and Syd 
shrank away and went to where Roylance was busy 
speaking to the coxswain of his boat. 

" I say," whispered Syd, taking him by the sleeve. 

**Ask the luff to let me go with you, theie's a good 
fellow." 

Roylance gave him a merry Look. 

" Well you are a queer one. Belt," he said. " Not afraid 
to stand up before Mike Terry, and yet daren't go and ask 
the luff to let you go ashore." 

" I'm not exactly afraid," said Syd. 

" But you daren't go." 

" Yes, I dare," he said ; and he went up boldly now. 

** Beg pardon, sir," he said, touching his hat. 

«Eh ? Yes, Mr. Belton ; what is it ? 

*' May I go with the second cutter, sir ? " 

"You ? Mr. Roylance is goiug." 

*' Yes, sir. i wanted to go too/' 

** Like to take Mr. Jenkins as well as Mr. Bolton for a 
good game ? " 

'* Yes, sir; very much," said Syd, eagerly, in astonishment 
that the severe officer was so amiable. 

" Humph : of course. Look here, Mr. Belton, do you 
know what the old proverb says ? " 

"About idleness, sir?" 
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" No, not that one. This : — A boy is a boy." 

« Yes, sir." 

" Two boys are half a boy." 

" Yes, sir." 

" And three boys are no boy at all. I want some work 
done, so T send one boy with each boat. Hi! bo' sun; 
better take another breaker cf water; you may not find 
any, and we do not want to communicate for some hours." 

" Ay, ay, sir," cried Strake, and he busied himself about 
the order. 

" Got your arms all right, and plenty of ammunition ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Roylance. 

" May I go, sir ? " said Syd, tentatively. 

But the lieutenant did not appear to have heard him, 
and stood giving order after order to the officer and the 
boat*s crew, asking endless questions about the stores they 
had on board. 

" And I should so like to have gone," thought Syd, as 

he gazed longingly at the rock, standing up gray and 
brown and green against the deep blue sea, whose waters 
washed with creamy foam the bottom of the huge mass of 
stone 

He turned with a sigh to watch the first lieutenant, who 
was now busily talking to Lieutenant Dallas and Roylance, 
and Syd knew that in another minute or two the boat 
would be pushed off, when the boatswain came up behind 

him. 

" Ai'en't you going with us. Master Syd ? " 

'* No, Barney," he replied, sadly ; " I'm not going." 

" Why don't yer ask the luff to let yer go, sir ? Be a 

bit of a change." 

'* I did ask him, Barney. 

** And did he say you wam't to go, sir ? 

" No ; he seemed as if he wouldn't answer me." 

" Didn't say downright as you shouldn't go ? " 

AO. 
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Well, sir, you're a young gent, and the capen's son, and 
course I wouldn't tell yer to do nothin' wrong ; but in the 
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old days when we was goin' to cut out ships from under 
the guns of a fort, or to land and upset some town, the 
young gentb used to smugglti thtjiiseWes into the boat and 
get down among the men's legs, and the skipper and the 
luff wouldn't see 'em." 

" Wouldn't see them— why ? " 

" 'Cause bein' very young gents they wouldn't send 'em 
or give em leave to go 'cause o'the danger, but they liked 
'em to go all the same, 'cause it showed they'd got sperret 
m em. 

" Barney ! " whispered Syd, looking at the bo'sun 
cparchingly. 

"No, sir; I won't say go," was whispered back. "You 
can't 'spect it. But — " 

Syd's eyes sparkled and he gave a cautious look round 
to see that the captain was on the quarter-deck, and that 
the first lieutenant had his back to him and was energetic- 
ally insisting upon something to Roylance. 

The next moment Syd was over the side, and down 
amongst the crew. 

'' Hide me somewhere, lads," he whispered eagerly. 

There was a laugh. 

"Arn't you scared about meeting Jack Shark again, 
sir ? " said one of the men. 

" Hold your row, Jim," said another. " This way, sir." 

There was a little scuffling about, and the next minute, 
half fearing that he was playing ostrich and had only 
concealed his head, Syd was listening. He had hardly 
ceased moving when he heard the first lieutenant sayin 
something to Lieutenant Dallas, who was evidently 
descending the side. 

"I wouldn't depend too much on that tackle. The guns 
are very heavy. Now, Mr. Roylance ; in with you." 

" Ay, ay, sir," came in peculiar tones ; and Syd felt 
disgusted that he should not have been able to come down 
into the boat in the same way, instead of sneaking in like 
a rat. 

"Seems to be a good deal of swell on amongst thjse 
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little rocks," said the first lieutenant. "You'll land at the 
other place." 

"Oh, yes," said the second lieutenant; and from where 
he lay Syd could just get a glimpse of him as he stood up 
in the stern-sheets. 

" He must have seen me," he thought ; and looking 
upwards, there right over the side, and quite plainly to be 
seen, were the head and shoulders of the first lieutenant 
gazing down into the boat. 

Perfectly certain now that he should be shouted at for 
trying to get off in the boat, Sydney lay perfectly still, 
waiting for the unpleasant order; but oddly enough think 
ing at the same time that ignominious as it would be 
to crawl up the ladder and climb on board, he should 
be spared one pain — Terry would not be there to sneer 
at him. 

" Might have been worse," he thought, as he gathered 
himself together, ready to spring out and get the trouble 
over. 

But the order did not come, and he only heaid a growl 
ing sound as the boatswain said something to one of the 
men. 

"They're waiting for something," thought Syd, as a low 
talking arose on deck ; and he heard a voice reply which 
he knew was his father's, and the blood flushed to his 
cheeks. 

" Give way, my lads ! " came at last, and Syd exultantly 
exclaimed to himself, as the tension was taken off 

" He didn't see me," and he heard the oars splash, and 
felt that the boat was gliding through the water. 

But Sydney was not quite right, for as soon as the boat 
had put off, the first lieutenant went aft to where the 
captain was standing, examiniug the rock. 

" Well, Mr. Bracy," he said, as he closed the glass with 
a snap. 

'* I thought I'd tell you, sir, that Mr. Belton came and 
asked leave to go in the last boat." 

" Did you give him permission ? " 
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" No, sir." 

•' That's right," 

" But—" 

"Eh?" said Captain Belton, raising his eyebrows; "be 
has taken French leave and gone ? " 

"Yes; he was stowed away there amidships." 

" And you forbade his going ? " said the captain, frowning. 

" Oh, no, I did not forbid him, sir." 

" Well, well, Mr. Bracy ; we were boys once/' said the 
captain, smiling. 

'■ Yes, sir, I'm afraid I did the same." 

"And I more than twice, Bracy, One must be a little 
blind sometimes with a boy oi spirit. Bit of change for 
him. How is he getting on ? " 

"Capitally. Full of prouiiss." 

" Then I hope he will perform. By the way, there was 
one thing I did not mention to you — a spar for a flagstaff. 
I should like them io be able to hoist the colours when 

anything comes in sight," 

" I thought of it, sir. They have everything I could 
think of, and at a pinch ought to be able to hold out for 
three months," 

"I don't think the pinch will come, Bracy. — Ah, they 
are getting close in." 

"Yes," said the lieutenant, shading his eyes. "First 
boat is landing her additional stores. One comfort at this 
time of year, there is no fear of lain, so that they need not 
trouble much about getting covered in to-night." 

" No," said the captain, thoughtfully, " but I hope Mr. 
Dallas will get everything covered in all the same." 

They were following the second boat, as it rose and fell 
on the mirror-like surface of the water, till she was cleverly 
run alongside the rocks, when the captain opened his glass 
once more, and stood watching — the first lieutenant seeing 
a smile come over his stern features, and rightly inter- 
preting that he was gazing at his son more than the 
actions of the men, who were quickly landing the 
additional stores that they had taken to the rock ; the 
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tackle previously rigged up being lowered again and 
again, and the cases and kegs cleverly swung ashore, 
the men dipping their oars at the word of command, and 
every time a box was swung up the boat was drawn out 
of danger, ready to be backed in when the tackle was once 
more lowered down. 

** Yes," said the captain, thoughtfully, " I have no doubt 
that Mr. Dallas will prove himself most able in this 
business. Weather seems settled down, Brucy." 

" Yes, sir ; but you know what it is in these latitudes. 
A smile one minute and a kick the next, and when it does 
rain well, it's a good job it doesn't last, for we don't want 
another flood." 

The captain went on pacing the quarter-deck, looking 
very cold and stern, but with a glow about his heart. 

"He'll make a smart officer," he said to himself, — "one 
of whom we shall be proud. I'll write and tell Tom about 
this. How he will' chuckle and enjoy it! But I suppose 
I must lecture the young dog when he comes on board 
to-night. Discipline must be maintained." 

That evening, after the men had been busily helping, 
the barge came back and was hoisted on board. The 
captain walked on deck, but recollected that it was in the 
second cutter that Syd had gone, and he went back to his 
cabin. 

Just at sundown the second boat returned with the 
coxswain and crew, and she was hoisted up. 

" Humph ! " said the captain to himself, as he heard the 
squeaking sound made by the falls, " I will not send for 
him to-night ; I'll have a few words with him in the 
morning. Let me see, I'll send word to him by Strake. 
Bah ! how absurd. The bo'sun has gone ashore to help 
putting up the tackle for hoisting the guns." 

In the course of the evening, when the stars were 
blazing overhead, and the rock was invisible in the soft, 
transparent darkness of the night, the captain was walking 
up and down, when he encountered the first lieutenant, 
and they compared notes about the beauty of the night, 
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and how advantageous it was for the unlioused men 
ashore. 

" Bv the way, BraC_)," said the uaptain, "have you. 

reproved Mr. Belton ? because, if not, leave it to me." 
"Oh, certaiuiy, sir; but of course I have not had a 

chance." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I supposed that he had only gone ashore for the day, 
and would come back with the last boat." 

" WeU, hasn't he ? " 

" No, sir ; he has stopped ashore." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

That was a busy day on the rock, which was m places 
&o hot to their bare feet that the men laughed as they 
stepped gingerly about. 

"I say, mate," said one of them in the intervals of 
hauling up a case, and just as he had noted that Syd was 
close by, "d'yer know what's for dinner to day V 

"Ay, lad; cold junk and biscuit." 

" Better than that, messmate ; on'} it wants the young 
genleman to set to work and ketch some shrimps for 

sarce." 

" What d'yer mean, lad ? " 

" Fried soles, lad, fried soles," said the other. " Mine's 
'most done brown." 

Syd was not supposed to be on duty, but he was so 
much interested in the whole affair that he was as busy 
as any one, and it was while he was high up on the rock, 
looking on at the rigging up ot a couple of spars, crane 
fashion, for hoistiug the stores, that he came across the 
lieutenant, who gave him a peculiar look and a smile, 
and then went on giving a few orders before going higher 
to reinspect the chasm, prior to getting the stores and 

light things in there. 

" Couldn't see yer, Master Syd," whispered the boat- 
swain. "'Stonishing how invisible young gents is some- 
times." 

But there was little time for talking. Work was the 
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order of the day, and so clever were the contrivances for 
hoisting, and so well did the men work, that by sundown 
all the light things were under cover in the chasm, and 
only the guns, barrels, and heavy cases down by the 
natural pier. These latter were covered in turn, and made 
fast with pieces of rock piled upon the edge of the tar- 
paulins, after which the men of the barge embarked and 
went back to the ship, the crew of the second cutter 
following, and the garrison being gathered in their new 
quarters, high up in the cleft of the great rock, for a 
hearty meal, to which Sydney came down from the bare 
fork of the cleft, ravenously hungry, and at once fell to. 

He was partaking of his portion with eager zest, when 
Koylance, who had been busy below seeing to the covering 
of the barrels, came up. 

" Why, Belt,'' he said, in a whisper ; " not gone back ? " 

" No," said Syd, laconically. 

" But I thought you'd gone back in the second cutter." 

"No," said Syd, with his mouth full; "I did mean to, 
but IVe been exploring, and when I came back the boat 

was crone " 

" What are you doing here ?'' said a sharp voice. 

" Eating," said Syd, without looking up. 

" Don't be insolent, sir. I am one of the officers of this 
expedition, and on duty. Yon have no business here." 

"Look here, Terry," said Syd, eating away in the most 
nonchalant fashion; "I'm hungry, and don't want to leave 
off and spoil my dinner. I don t want to quarrel to-night," 

" This is insufferable/' cried Terry, who felt clothed in 
authority as second officer of the expedition, and striding 
away, he found out the lieutenant, and stated what he had 
seen, 

" He had no business here, Mr. Terry," said the 
lieutenant, quietly; "but of course we can do nothing 
to-night." 

" If we signalled for a boat, sir ? " 

"One would come and fetch him off, but would create 
unnecessary alarm. And look here, Mr. Terry, is it not 
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time you forgot old sores, and became good friends with 
your messmates ? " 

" I don't understand you, sir/* said Terry, haughtily. 
"Then I'll try and be plainer," said the lieutenant, 
rather sharply. " Don't you think it is a pity that you 
should let your enmity to Mr. Belton make you jump at a 
chance to do him a bad turn ? " 

" I came here, sir, to do my duty, and I reported 
misconduct on the part of one of the midshipmen." 

" Who once gave you a good thrashing, Mr, Terry, for 
playing the bully. There, there, my good lad, forget and 
forgive, and don't try and usurp my duties here. I will 
look after Mr. Belton." 

" Such confounded favouritism to the captain's son ! " 
muttered Terry ; but it was loud enough for the lieutenant 
to hear, and he exclaimed, hotly — 

"And if you dare to say such a thing as that again, sir, 
I'll clap you under arrest, and put Mr. Belton in your place." 
Terry slunk off and stood about sulking till the men had 
finished, and were then set to work to make a temporary 
shelter for the night, which was quickly done by tying the 
edges of the sails they had brought to some spars, and 
resting these against the perpendicular side of the rock in 
the cleft, thus forming a lean to, which was spacious 
enough to cover the men and the stores and ammunition 
already protected by the tarpaulins thrown over them. 

Eoylance and Syd were standing together in the dark- 
ness, watching the men arranging the spars and hauling 
the canvas tight, when Syd laid his hand upon his 
companion's arm. 

" i)on't speak or move," he whispered ; " but look down 
to the right. There's some wild beast crawling up from 
the west end of the gap." 

Roylance gripped Syd's hand to indicate that he saw 
the creature, and they remained silent, watching it creep- 
ing nearer and nearer, till it reached the spot where the 
men had been making their meal, and there it seemed to 
pause for a few minutes before returning the way it came. 
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It was so dark that its motions were more those of 
a shadow than of some living creature, and at last it 
seemed quite to die away among some loose rocks, just 
where the gap ended in a precipice. 

" Gone/* said Sydney, drawing a long breath ; " why, it 
was after the provisions." 

"Evidently. I couldn't have thought that there were 
any live creatures here." 

" Looked like a great monkey." 

" W ell, I thought so once — an ape, but it couldn' t have 
been," 

" I say," whispered Syd ; " was it a man, and they're 
going to play some prank on us from the ship to see if we 
are on the look-out ? " 

"What's that?" said a voice behind them, and the two 
lads started to find that the lieutenant had come up to 
them unawares while they were talking earnestly. 

" We just saw something come up from that end of the 
gap, sir," said Syd ; " it was like a monkey." 

" And Mr. Belton here fancies it might be a spy from 
the Sirms to see if we were on the watch," said Koylance. 

"Impossible] they would not play us such a trick. 
Stop, it might be from the enemy — a boat landing men to 
see what we are about. But where ? " he said, excitedly. 
" They couldn't have landed where we did, because there 
are two men on the watch, and I don't think there is any 
other place. Let's see." 

Orders were given, the men seized their arms, and after 
a few admonitory words had been whispered, a search com- 
menced, anything but an adequate one, for the task was 
one of risk, and the men had to proceed with the greatest 
caution, so as not to make a false step and go over the 
side, either into the sea or down one of the cracks and 
rifts into which the rock was cleft. 

This went on for a couple of hours, during which the 
men on the watch were certaiu that no one had landed, 
and at last the weary sailors felt ready to endorse the 
remark of Terry, which somehow became spread among 
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them, that it was only a trick of the captain's son to set 
them on the alert. 

At last this came to the lieutenant s ears, and he called 
Syd and Roy lance aside. 

" Was this some prank ? " he said, sternly, 

" I would not be guilty of such a trick, sir," said Syd, 
warmly. " It would have been unfair to the men, who 
were tired, and an insult to you, sir." 

" Of course it would, gentlemen," said the lieutenant, 
"^I beg your pardon." 

He went away, feeling rather uneasy, and set watches 
in two more places, with orders to fire at the slightest 
alarm. Then in turn with Terry he visited the posts 
during the early part of the night, and in turn with Roy- 
lance during the latter part, the anxieties of the new 
command keeping him on the alert. 

As for Syd, he sat talking to Roylance for a time after 
going up to a point where on the one side they could see 

the lights of the ship as she lay to in the offing, and on 
the other, very dimly, the distant lamps of the town of 
St. Jacques, or those at the head of its harbour. 

It was a strange experience up there in that cleft, under 
the shelter of the tent, with the distant murmur of break- 
ing waves upon the rocks. The low buzz of the men 
lulled for a time, then ceased, and Syd lay gazing at a 
great bright star which he could see peering through a 
slit between two outstretched sails. Then that star passed 
out of sight and another moved in, followed by another, 
which grew dim, then dimmer, and finally disappeared, 
for the simple reason that Syd*s eyes had closed and he 
was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XX7. 

The bustle about him at daybreak woke Syd up to find 
that it was a glorious morning, but a sharp breeze had 
arisen ; the sea was alive with breaking waves, and great 
rollers kept coming in to thunder upon the rock, sending 
up the broken water so far that it was evidently the first 
duty to get all the tackle and raise the remainder of the 
cases and barrels to the level of the cleft. 

Willing hands worked well at this, and at last every- 
thing was got up in safety on the first platform ready for 
running into the cleft, all save the two dismounted guns 
and their carriages, which were not likely to hurt, and the 
raising of these was deferred till after the breakfast, which 
one of the men who acted as cook had prepared. 

" There'll be no communication with the ship to-day, 
gentlemen," said the lieutenant, '* unless the wind drops. 
Why, she must be three miles farther away, and I can't 
see the Orion. Bad job for yoa, Mr. Belton," 

"Yes, sir/' said Syd, quietly <iomg on with his breakfast, 
and glancing at Terry, who scowled. 

" Well, I shall make you work. That's the only plan 
in dealing with stowaways." 

" Oh, ril work, sir," said Syd, ** When I've done break 
fast," he added to himself 

"I tell you what,'' said the lieutenant; "we shall all 
be busy getting up and mounting those guns, so I shall 
set you to find your mare's-nest," 
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" My what, sir ? " 

"Mare's-nest, my lad. You shall have two of our most 
active lads well armed. Take pistols yourself, and be 
careful with them. Go and search every hole and ciauny 
you can. Find the thing you saw last night, and bring 
him or it to me. I'm satisfied it was no one from the 
Sirius, and it may be some young black sent across and 
landed to find out what he can" 

As soon as the morning meal was ended Syd set about 
his task, meeting with a lowering look from Terry as he 
passed him. Two smart young fellows were his com- 
panions, and the fact that he had a brace of loaded pistols 
stuck in his belt making him feel more important than 
ever he had felt before, till he came upon Strake, who was 
busy at the very part where he had seen the dark figure 
pass, and strengthening and adding to the tackle which 
was to be used to get up the guns. 

*' Momin', Mr. Belton, sir," said the boatswain ; and step 
ping aside so as to be out of hearing, he said in a low 
voice, " 'Member what I says to you when I was cleaning 
the cap'in's pistols ? " 

"Yes, I remember, Barney," said Syd, in the same low 
tone. 

" Then I says it again, sir, that's all." 

" I'll take care," said Syd ; and he went on in advance 
of his men, but feeling as if the old boatswain had been 

cutting his comb. 

An isolated mass of rock some eight or ten acres in 
extent does not suggest that there would be much difficulty 
in the way of search; but before they had gone many 
yards Syd realized that he had a very awkward task, and 
that a rope would be a very acceptable article for helping 
one another. This had to be fetched, and then once more 
they started, with Syd beginning to feel the responsibilities 
of his work, and the necessity for showing that he possessed 
energy and determination if he wished the men to obey. 

They had not gone much past their first halting place 

when he stopped and hesitated, for there were cracks and 
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holes large enough to conceal any one, in all directions. 

As he stood looking round him, one of the men whispered 
to the other, and they both laughed. 

This seeraed to stir Syd up. He had inherited enough 
of his father's habits to feel nettled at anv doubt of his 
ability, and he rather startled the men by saying 
sharply — 

" You, Rogers, go yonder to the left ; Wilis, you take 
the right. Both of you keep as close to the sea as you 
can, and I'll take the centre of the rock. Keep both 
of you to about my pace, and whenever I'm out of sight 
wait till you see me again, for I'll keep on the high ground 
as much as I can. Now then, off and search every hole 
you see. If you feel that you have ran the enemy to 
earth, stop and fire as a signal." 

" Ay, ay, sir," they cried together. " But what^s the 
enemy like, sir ? " 

"Find him and see," said Syd, sharply. "Now off." 

The men separated at once, and the toilsome job began, 
with the sun beating down with tropical power, but the 
brisk wind reducing the ardour to bearing point. 

'' Nice job this," thought the boy, as leaving the cleft 
centre ot the rock a little to his left, he began his arduous 
clamber. " Why, it's as bad as being an ant in a loaf-sugar 
basin. Given myself the hardest job." 

But he persevered, searching diligently every rift, and 
amongst great blocks of stone over which he afterwards 
clambered, seeking the highest point se as to get a sight 
of one or the other of his two men, who were as active as 
he ; but they all reached the edge of the rock at the point 
furthest from where they had landed without making any 
discovery. 

" Well," cried Syd, wiping the great drops of perspiration 
from his brow, " tound anything ? " 

" Lots of holes, sir,'* said one. 

** Cracks big enough to hold a ship's crew, sir,*' said the 
other. 

"Back again, then," cried Syd. "There's either a 
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monkey or a man in hiding somewhere about the place, 
and weVe got to find him." 

"Ought to have said it,'' thought Syd, as he started 
back, shouting to the men to take lines a little nearer to 
him, while he too altered his course, making straight now 
for the cleft rock which rose like the citadel of the place. 

As he climbed along he found rift after rift, some so 
close that he could not get his hand down, others so wide 
and deep that he hesitated at the task of leaping over 
them, wondering what would be the result if he slipped 
and fell. The fact grew upon him as he went on, that 
small as the place looked from the ship's deck, there was 
plenty of room for an enemy or fifty enemies to hide ; but 
he became more certain that the natural pier was the onlj^ 
place where an enemy could land ; the two men having 
confirmed the opinion, formed when Lieutenant Dallas 
rowed round. 

" Strikes me," said Syd to himself, as he kept on peer 
ing down into chasm after chasm, " that if we \\ ant to 
catch our friend we shall have to set a trap for liim." 

He climbed on and came to another eerie-looking place, 
more forbidding than any he had yet seen. It was only 
a jagged crack of a couple of feet across, but it sloped 
outward directly, so that a vast hollow was formed, and 
when he shouted down it there was a deep reverberating 
sound which died away in a whisper. 

Boy nature is boy nature all the world over, and Syd 
could not resist the prompting which led him to drag a 
great piece of stone to the edge of the crack and push 

it in. 

He shrank back, startled at the effect of what he had 
done, for no sooner had the stone disappeared than it 
seemed to strike on the side and rebound, to strike again 
and then again and igain, raising an echoing, booming roar, 
which ended as suddenly as it had begun. 

" I can't go down a place like that," he said, impatiently, 
as he shrank away ; and then he stood staring, for the 
noise began again. But not below ground, for it was as if 
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the rock ]iad come crashing out in front of him a hundred 
and fifty feet away, to be followed by a hurried shouting ; 
and on climbing a block of stone to his riqht, he made out 
one of his men looking out for him, and waving his hand 
and shouting — " Back ! Back , " 

Something was wrong. Perhaps it was an attack ; and 
he clambered higher so as to attract the attention of the 
other man, who also shouted and waved ins hand before 
pointing at the citadel in front 

" Something must be wrong," thought Syd, and he 
hurried panting on, to get in sight of the end of the chasm 
at last, but Ije could see nothing, only that the spars rigged 
up crane-fashion were not there. 

He was now on the highest part of the ridge, which 
ran down from the centre rock to the end ; and as he 
clambered along he gazed seaward in search of the frigate, 
but it seemed to be gone. The next moment, though, he 
caught sight of her top-gallant spars, and realized that 
she must be sailing right away 

The heat was tremendous as Syd struggled on, finding 
that he had selected a far averse piece of the rock than 
had fallen to his men, and that his task would prove 
hopeless without the whole party tui*ned out to help. 

All at once, after getting over a block of rugged lime- 
stone, which seemed full of coral, he found that he must 
let himself right down into a deep crack, or else clamber 
to right or left, where the difficulties were far greater, even 
if they were surmountable. 

He paused for a few moments to wipe his streaming 
face, and looked up overhead longingly at where the wind 
was whistling among the blocks of stone, and then lowered 
himself carefully down some thirty feet, stood listening 
to a curious sound which came whispering up from where 
the chasm he was in contracted to a mere crack, and after 
coming to the conclusion that it must be caused by there 
beiug soma communication with the sea, he crossed the 
crack, and began to climb up the other side, where 
before he was half-way up one of his two men appeared 
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peering over the edge, and looking down with a scared 
face. 

" Oh, there you are, sir," he cried ; " we was getting 
frightened, and thought you d tumbled." 

"No: give me your hand. Thank you. PheAv ! how 
hot it is down there ! " cried Syd, as he climbed out and 
stood in the comparatively cool sea-breeze again. " But 
why did you hail me ? " 

" Don't know, sir. There's some'at wrong up yonder/' 

'* Something wrong ? Not attacked, are they ? " 

*' Dunno, sir." 

" Where's your messmate ? " 

" Here he comes, sir," said the man, waving his hand ; 
and following their young leader, the two sailors made for 
the end of the great chasm where the guns were to be 
hoisted up, and Strake had been so busy with the tackle. 

For some minutes, as they climbed over or round the 
obstacles, there was nothing to be seen ; but after creeping 
round a bold corner of rock, Syd suddenly found himself 
looking down on the whole party from the ship gathered 
in a knot round what seemed from the rope and tackle to 
be one of the guns. 

" Got it up, and it slipped and fell," thought Syd, as he 
lowered himself down and made his way to Roylance, whom 
he touched on the back. 

'' What's the mat—" 

He did not finish, for as the midshipman turned Syd 
caught sight of the gun and ropes, with some handspikes 
which had evidently been used as levers. 

All that was at a glance. Then he pushed his way 
forward to sink down on one knee beside the lieutenant, 
who was lying on his back, his face haggard and ghastly, 
his teeth set and his eyes closed, while the great drops of 
agony were gathering on his brow. 

He saw no more, for a piece of sail was thrown over his 

legs. 

" Mr. Dallas," he cried, *' what is it ? Are you ill ? " 

A low murmur ran round the little group, and at that 
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moment the boatswain appeared with a pannikin of water 
from one of the tubs. 

As the lieuteiiaut heard the lad's voice, he opened his 
eyes, looked round wildly, and then his gaze rested on 
Syd's anxious face. 

"Ah, Belton/' he said in a hoarse whisper, "bad job. 
The gear gave way — confounded gun — fell — crushed my 
legs. Ah ! " 

He uttered a groan full of anguish and fainted away. 

" It*s horrible I " cried Roylance, as every one looked on 
helplessly. " No surgeon ; the gale increasing, and the ship 
out of sight. Here, some one get some brandy or rum. 
Ah, Belton ! " he whispered, with the tears in his eyes, 
" such a good fellow, and I'm afraid it's all over." 

Syd heard this as if in a dream, as a deathly feeling 
of sickness came over him, and there floated before his eyes 
a scene in a grand old beech-wood near home, with a group 
of men standing round, helplessly as these were, the sun 
shining down like a silver shower through the branches, 
beneath which was a doctor's gig and a man in a smock 
frock holding the horse's head. There on the moss, where 
scattered white chips shone out clearly, lay a fine, well- 
built young man close by the trunk of a tree which he 
had been helping to fell, but had not got out of the way 
soon enough, and the trunk had crushed his legs. 

The scene died away, and he was gazing down again at 
the unfortunate lieutenant instead of at the woodman, with 
the doctor on his knee and a boy by his side ; and as the 
deathly sickness passed off he was brought more to himself 
by hearing the haughty domineering voice of Terry. 

" Stand away, some of you all of you ! " he cried. " Mr. 
Belton, do you hear me ? Go away, sir ; you are keeping 
the air from the wounded man." 

Accustomed to obey, fresh ashore from the ship where 
the discipline was of the strictest, Syd drew back ; but as 
he did so a hysterical sob burst from his throat, and he 
stepped forward again. 

" Confound you, sir ! do you hear me ? " cried Terry. " I 
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am in command now. Stand back, or I'll put you under 
arrest." 

As he advanced threateningly, Roylance touched Syd's 
sleeve. 

" Don t make a row now, for poor Dallas's sake. Look 1 
He's dying." 

Syd looked at him quickly, and then turned back to face 
Terry, as he said in a dreamy way — 
" Is there no help ? " 
" Will you stand back, sir ? " 
" No doctor ? No one who understands — " 
" Here, bo'sun — Strake ; seize Mr. Belton, and take him 
away." 

No one stirred, but a murmur ran round the group as 
with a bitter cry of agony Syd stepped forward so quickly 
that Terry drew back, expecting a blow. But the lad did 
not even see him, and he was m the act of sinking on his 
knees to take the lieutenant's hand, when his eyes rested 
on the piece of sailcloth thrown tightly over the injured 
man's legs, where a ruddy patch of blood was slowly 
spreading. 

" He's bleeding to death,** he cried excitedly ; and a 
change seemed to come over the boy, as he bent down 
and quickly drew away the sailcloth. 

*' This is too much," cried Terry. " You meddling young 
fool ! " 

Syd flushed for a moment into anger. 
" Roylance ! Strake '" he cried, " take that idiot away." 
As he turned from the astounded middy, he threw off 
his jacket, gave one glance at Dallas, whose eyes were 
fixed upon him in a wild despairing way; and then knife 
in hand he was down upon his knees. 

'' Here, Barney," he said, in cool firm tones, as recol- 
lections of what he had seen in the wood at home played 
once more through his brain ; " down on your knees there 
by his head, and bathe his face with the cold water. Keep 
back on the windward side," he continued. " Mr. Roylance, 
let four men hold a sail over us to keep off the sun/* 
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His orders were so full of the force which makes men 
obey, that they were acted upon at once ; and all the time 
Syd was on his knees busy. 

Without a moment's hesitation he had inserted his sharp 
knife at the left knee-band, and slit up the garment right 
to the groin, laying bare a ghastly wound that seemed to 
go right to the bone, and from which the blood came in 
one spot with a regular throb, throb, which Syd knew 
meant death before long if it was not stopped. 

" Water, here ! " he shouted. 

" I must protest against this boy*s meddling," cried 
Terry. " Mr, Belton, let him die in peace/' 

" Mr. Roylance — " came in faint tones from the white 
lips of the wounded man, " take Mr. Terry 

He fainted as he spoke, but it was enough. At a word 
from the midshipman two of the sailors secured Terry by 
the wrists, and he was forced away, while two other men 
ran for a bucket of water. 

*' Leave his head now, Barney," cried Syd, in a quick, 
decided voice. " Your neckerchief, man. Quick, roll it 
up. 

This was handed to the young operator, who passed it 
under Dallas's limb far up, tied it round in a knot, called 
for a jack-knife, and then shouted to the willing man who 
handed it to shut it up. This done he passed the knife 
inside the neckerchief, pressed it down on the inner part 
of the thigh, and then took his sheathed dirk from his belt. 

This he also passed under the neckerchief, and began to 
twist round a few turns, drawing the bandage tightly down 
on the knife-handle, which, as he still twisted, was forced 
tirmly home, pressing the artery agamst the bone. 

This dune, and the dirk secured so that it could not 
twist back, Syd turned to the gaping wound, from which 
the blood still welled, but sluggishly. The water was 
ready, and scooping some on to the wound, it was more 
plainly revealed as a great clean cut gash, extending many 
inches. 

Syd's fingers were soon busily employed searching for 
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and finding the ruptured artery, and in spite of the horrible 
nature of the gash, he uttered a sigh of satisfaction as he 
discovered it and pressed it between his finger and thumb. 

" Now one of you — no, you, Strake," he cried, " off with 
my handkerchief, and tear it across so as to get me a couple 
of strips, which roll up fine as twine/' 

This was done, but the pieces were rejected as too thick. 

Two more were prepared and laid ready. 

" Now," he said, " a little more water here, over my hands." 

He was obeyed, and with deft fingers, taught by Doctor 
Liss, he rapidly tied the artery, and the main flow of blood 
was stopped amid a low murmur of satisfaction, the patient, 
who had revived, lying perfectly motionless with his eyes 
fixed upon his surgeon. 

And noAV for a few moments the lad paused, with his 
brow wrinkled up, thinking. 

He wanted silk and a large needle, and the latter was 
unattainable. 

*' Has any one a pin or two ? " he said. 

There was an eager search, and the result was that five 
were found, of which the boatswain produced three ; and 
then stared as he saw his young officer unbutton and strip 
off his white linen shirt, to kneel there half-naked beneath 
the rough awning the men held over them, and rapidly 
slit and tear it up into bandages. 

By this time Roylance was back, and taking his cue 
from his friend, he did not hesitate to follow his example. 

'*Now quick, Strake," said Syd; "lay me up a few 
more strips of silk as fine as you can." 

" Ay, ay, sir I " and the boatswain's fingers were soon 
busy, while by means of a couple of broad bandages Syd 
drew the edges of the wound together, and gave the ends 
of the bands to two men to hold, while first in one place 
he cleverly thrust a pin through the skin of one side of the 
wound and out at the other, then holding the lips of the 
gash together he quickly twisted a fine thread of silk over 
the pin-head on one side, over the point on the other, and 
so on, to and fro, till the wound was closed there. 
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Over this a temporary bandage was secured, and he 
proceeded to draw the wound edges together in another 
place in the same way till this was also fast and temporarily 
bandaged over. The other three pins were similarly 
utilized, and then broad fresh bandages of linen were 
wrapped firmly round, the temporary ones being removed 
by degrees, and again used in a better manner, till the 
horrible wound was properly secured ; then as Syd ceased 
his efforts, as if moved by one spirit, a hearty English 
cheer burst from every one present; and the men whose 
hands were not occupied threw their hats in the air. 

" Hush 1 pray ! " cried Syd, looking up angrily, as, taking 
his knife once more, he cut through the knee-band of the 
other leg, slit it up in turn, and then softly drew down the 
stocking. 

Here he paused, and looked anxiously up at his patient, 
whose pallor was terrible. 

''Keep on moistening his lips with a little spirit-and- 
water, Roylance," he whispered, " or he will not be able 
to bear the pain.*' 

He was obeyed without a word, and after waiting a few 
moments the lad, clumsily enough perhaps, but with a 
show of some of the skill that he had seen displayed by 
Doctor Liss when out with him upon his rounds, began 
to make his examination. 

The leg was terribly scraped and bruised, but this was 
not the trouble. Syd's eyes were sufficiently educated 
to detect what was wrong, and a few delicate touches 
satisfied him. 

" Got off a bit there, hasn*t he. Master Syd ? " whispered 
the boatswain. 

^'Got off, Barney? No/' said the lad, sadly. "His 
thighbone is broken, and his leg too, just above the 
ankle." 

•' Lor' ha' mussy !" muttered the boatswain, " who'd ha' 

thought o' that ! " 

Syd was silent, for he was face to face with another 
surgical problem. He wanted splints, bandages, and 
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brown paper, and he had none of those. What was to 
be done ? 

" Two of you take your knives/' he said, " and split up 
the lid of one of those cases. I want half a dozen strong 
thin laths of different widths." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " came back ; and there was the rending 
sound of wood heard. 

"Now for bandages, Barney. Ah, I &ee. But I want 
some linen first to go next the skin." 

" Oh, you can have all the men's, sir, and welcome, I 
know." 

*' Yes, poor fellows. But I want some long narrow ones. 
You must cut them from one of the sails." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " 

All worked hard at these preparations, while Syd had 
the longest lid of any case they had brought to him, and 
this, after being covered with a piece of sail-cloth, was 
carefully slipped under the broken limb. Then there 
was a certain amount of trimming and measuring re(}ufred 
over the splints before the young surgeon was satisfied, a 
sensation of shrinking keeping hitn from beginning what 
was another crucial task. Fortunately the fractures were 
simple, and he had no very great difficulty in bringing the 
broken bones into their proper positions, after which he 
bandaged and applied the splints, making all fast, a low 
moan from time to time being all that escaped from the 
sufferer. 

At last. The final bandage was secured, and a horrible 
weight was removed from Syd's breast, for he knew that 
he had set the bones rightly even if his surgery was 
rough, and so far his patient had not sunk under the 
operation. 

" Shall we carry him up yonder now sir ? " said the 
boatswain, touching his forelock. 

"Move him ? no," cried Syd. ''^ig up something over 
his head. He must not be touched." Then, turning to 
Dallas, he went down on one knee and took his hand. 
'*' Are you in much pain ? " he said. 
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The poor fellow was conscious, auci lie looked full in the 
speaker's eyes; his lips moved, but no sound came, and 
the horrible feeline of sickness which had first troubled 
Syd came back, increasing so fast that the iad rose quickly 
and staggered a few yards. 

"Give me something — water — quick I" he muttered; 
and all was blank. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

When Syd opened his eyes he was ^ying down, with 
Roylance kneeling by his side, and a curious feeling of 
wonderment came over him as to what all this meant. 

*' What's the matter ? " he said, sharply, 

" You fainted. Are you better now ? " 

" Some people do faint at the sight of a drop of blood," 
said a familiar voice, followed by a sneering laugli. 

It was medicine to Syd, and he felt better directly, and 
sat up. 

**Give me my jacket and things," he said; and pa3dng 
no heed to Terry, who was standing close by the two men 
who had been placed over him, busily helping with the 
rough tent they were fitting over the lieutenant, he walked 
to his patient, to find him lying so passive that he shud 
dered, and wondered whether the poor fellow was dead. 

" Did I do wrong ? " Syd asked himself *' Would he 
have got better if I bad left him alone ? " 

He felt his ignorance terribly as he asked himself these 
questions ; but the answer was ready for utterance as 
Roylance said, looking white as he spoke — 

" Oh, Belt, old fellow, what a horrible job to have to 
do !" And then, *' Would he have got right without '' " 

*^No. If he had gone on bleeding from that artery he 
would by now liave been a dead man." 

"But how did you learn all that? The lads can do 

nothing else but talk about it." 
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"Hush I come away," said Syd. "Let him sleep, and" 
— he shuddei'ed — " let one of the men bring me a bucket 
of ^\ ater." 

It was well on in the middle of the day, and there was 
no sign of the ship. The men had greatly improved the 
shelter up in the chasm ; but though the carriages were 
up one at each end near the positions they were to occupy, 
the two guns which should by this time have been 
mounted lay on the rock, the first one having brought 
down the tackle, and bounded from a sloping stone on to 
the unfortunate lieutenant, pinning him to the ground 
before he could get out of the way. 

After seeing that his patient was carefully watched by 
one of the men who had been his companion that morn- 
ing, Syd was trying to drive away the miserable feeling 
of faintness and exhaustion from which he suffered by par 
taking of a little refreshment, when, just as he was think- 
ing of his father's orders, and that those guns ought to be 
mounted, the boatswain came up, touched his hat to him 
and Roylance, and was about to speak, when Terry strode 
up, and ignoring his brother midshipmen, said sharply — 

" Look here, bo'sun ; that was all nonsense this morn- 
ing. Mr. Dallas is wounded, and incapable. I am senior 
officer, and the captain's orders must be canied out. Call 
the men together, and I'll have those guns up at once." 

*'Ay, ay, sir!" cried Strake; his whistle sounded shrilly 
against the sides of the rock, and the men came running up. 

" All hands to hoist up the guns," cried Terry. "Now, 
bo'sun, have that tackle fixed better this time." 

" Ay, ay, sir. Now, my lads, be smart, and we'll have 
that gun up in a jitfy." 

The men v. ere all gathered together in a knot, but no 
one stirred ; and they began muttering to themselves. 

"Now, my lads; what is it?" cried the boatswain. 
*' You don't mind a bit o' sunshine, do you ? Come, bear 
a hand." 

Not a man stirred, and Syd and Roylance exchanged 
looks. 
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"What is the meaning of this ?" cried Terry, in a bully- 
ing tone. "Do you hear, men? I want these guns up 
directly." 

Still no one stirred, and Terry grew pale. His one 

hand played about his sword, and his other hand sought 
a pistol. 

" Bo'sun ! " he cried, " what is the meaning of this 
insubordination ? " 

Strake shook his head. 

"D'ye hear, my lads? Mr. Terry wants to know the 
meaning of this ins'bordination." 

Not a man spoke. 

"Look here," cried Terry, drawing his dirk, "I am not 
going to be trifled with. I order you to help hoisting 
up those guns. What do you mean ? Are you afraid of 
another accident ? " 

" No," cried the men with one consent, in quite a shout. 

"Then look here, my lads," cried Terry, drawing a 
pistol, " ril stand no nonsense. Will you obey ? " 

"Look here, Terry," said Roylance, sharply, "there is 
no occasion for violence. The men think they have some 
grievance ; ask them what it is." 

" Mind your own business, sir," cried Terry, sharply ; but 
as Roylance drew back with a deprecating gesture, he spoke 
to the boatswain. 

"Ask the mutinous scoundrels what they mean," he 

said. 

The boatswain went up to the knot of men. 

"Now then, you swabs," he growled; "what's these here 
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" We am't going to have him playmg at skipper over 
us," said one of them. " The luff put him under arrest for 
interferin'." 

" Ay, ay," growled the others; " we don't want he." 

" S'pose you know it*s hanging at the yardarm for 
mutiny, my lads?" said the boatswain, gruffly. 

" Mutiny ? Who want's to mutiny ? " said another. 
" We re ready enough to work, arn't we, messmates ? " 
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"Ay, ay," came in chorus. 

"Then lay hold o' the rope, and let's have them guns up 

yonder." 

"Ay, to be sure; we'll get the guns up," said another 
man ; " but Mr. Terry's under 'rest." 

" Then you won't haul ? " said the boatswain. 

*' Not one on us. He arn't an officer till he's been afore 
the skipper." 

" Well, what am I to tell him ? " 

" What yer like," said one of the first speakers. 

Strake gave his quid a turn, rubbed his ear, and walked 
back. 

" Won't haul, sir," he said, laconically. 

"What! Then it's mutiny. Mr. Roylance, Mr. Belton, 
draw your swords. Bo'sun, run and get a cutlass and 
pistols." 

"I don't want no cutlass to them, sir; I've got my fists," 
growled the boatswain. 

" What, are you in a state of mutiny too ? " cried Terry. 

" Not as I knows on, sir ? " 

" Then arrest the ringleader.^' 

" Which is him, sir ? " 

"That man/' cried Terry, pointing with his dirk to 
Rogers, one oi^ the smart young fellows who bad been 
Syd's companion in the morning. " Bring him here. Oh, 
if I had a file of marines!" 

" Which you arn't got," muttered Strake, as he strode 
back to where the men were together. 

" Here you, Ike Rogers/' he said ; " I arrests you for 
mutiny/' 

''iNo, no/' growled the men together. 

" All right, messmates," said Rogers, laughing. " Can't 
put us in irons, lor there arn't none." 

" Come on," said Strake, clapping him on the shoulder. 
*' Mr. Terry wants you." 

" What for ? " said Rogers, eyeing the middy's dirk ; *' to 
pick my teeth ? " 

In the midst ol a burst of laughter the boatswain 
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marched the man up to where Terry was, strutting and 
fuming about. 

" Now, you scoundrel," he said ; "what does this mean?" 

" Beg pardon, sir ; that*s what we want to know.'* 

" Then I'll tell you, sir ; it's rank mutiny." 

" There now, bo'sun ; that's just what we thought," said 
Rogers, turning to him. " I know*d it was, and that's why 
we wouldn't come." 

" You scoundrel ! You're playing with me," cried Terry. 

" Nay, sir ; not me. Wouldn't ketch me play with 
a orficer with a big sword in his hand." 

"Then tell me what you mean. You said it was mutiny, 
and so you would not come." 

" That's it, sir. Sworn to sarve the King ; and when a 
young orficer, which is you, sir, breaks out of arrest, and 
wants to lead a lot of poor chaps wrong, 'tarn't me as '11 
risk my neck." 

Terry's jaw dropped at this unexpected reply, and Roy- 
lance burst into a roar of laughter, in which he was joined 
by Syd, while Strake stood with his face puckered up likt 
a year-old pippin, and rubbed his starboard ear. 

" Mr. Roylance ! " cried Terry at last, " how is discipline 
to be preserved while you encourage the men in this 
tomfoolery ? I shall report it to the captain, sir." 

" Look here, Mr. Terry," said Roylance, firmly ; " the 
man is, in his way, quite right." 

"Ay, ay, sir," cried the others, who had closed in, 
following their messmate. 

" Quite right ? " 

" Yes ; Mr. Dallas put you under arrest." 

" Mr. Dallas is ill dying, and unable to give orders, sir. 
I am your senior." 

" Oh, you're welcome to take command for me," cried 
Roylance. "I don't want the responsibility." 

" Once more, my lads, I warn you of the consequences. 
Will you go to your work ? " 

There was no reply, and the men drew back, ANhile Terry 
stood looking along their faces with his pistol raised. 
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" Mind that there don't go off, please, sir," said Rogers, 
dryly. *' You might hit me." 

Theie w^as a lOcir of laughter a-t this, and Teny stamped 

with rage. 

" Shall I go and try and bring 'em to their senses, sir ? " 
said the boatswain. 

" No — yes," cried Terry, 

" Which on 'em, sir ? " said the boatswain, dryly. 

" Yes. Go and see, and tell them I'll shoot down the 
first man who disobevs." 

" Oh, lor' ! " groaned Rogers, with mock horror, and there 
was another laugh, while Syd turned away unable to keep 
his countenance, and went to where the lieutenant lay 
asleep. 

" Look here, my lads," growled the boatswain ; " it's no 
use kicking agen it. Come on ; lay to at the ropes, and 
let's get the work done." 

"We arn't going to be bully-ragged by a thing like 
that," said the oldest man present. " If he was a chap 
with anything in him, we would. But he's a bully, that's 
what he is. Let Mr Roylance take command." 

*' Says as Mr. Roylance is to take command, sir," shouted 
St rake. 

" No," said Roylance, " I will not undertake the 
responsibility." 

** Look ye here, messmates," cried Rogers, as Syd hung 
back from the little tent, '' Capen Belton's our skipper." 

" Ay, ay," shouted the men. 

** And he arn't here, and the luff's in orspittle." 

" Well, we know that, Iky," said one of the men. 

" Ay, lad ; but here comes the son. I says let young 
Captain Belton take command." 

"Ay, ay I " thundered the men, and they gave three cheers. 

'* There you are, sir," said the boatswain. "Men says 
you're to take command." 

" I ? " cried Syd ; " nonsense. There's Mr. Roylance." 

" No, no/' cried the men ; and Terry stood grinding his 
teeth, and looking threateningly at Syd. 
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" Look here, my lads," cried Syd ; " the captain wants 
those guns mounted, and this place held." 

"Ay, ay, sir; we'll do it and hold it again anybody,'* 
cried Rogers. 

Very well put, Belton ; very well," cried Terry. 

" Your officer is helpless. Will you obey Mr. Terry, and 
do your duty like men ? " 

" No ! " came with a roar. 

"Then let Mr. Roy lance take command. Come, be 

men." 

" We arn't got nothing agen Mr. Roylance," shouted a 

voice ; '* but we want you." 

''Go on, Belton ; take command. The ship will be back 
perhaps to-night, and we must have those guns up," said 
Roylance. 

*' Will you back me up ? " 

" Of course," cried Roylance, heartily. 

" All right, then, my lads," cried Syd. " Now then, with 

a will" 

" Ay, ay. Hooray ! " shouted the men. 

" Man signalling from the tent, sir," said Roylance. 

"Oh !" ejaculated Syd, as a cold chill ran through him, 
and he shrank from learning what it meant. " Go and 
see, Roy." 

Roylance was already half-way there, and he came back 
directly. 

" Mr. Dallas says you are to take command, Mr. Belton," 
he cried, loud enough for the men to hear; "and he begs 
that at any cost you will get the guns in position before 

dark." 

"Ay, ay," yelled the men, and then there was dead 
silence. 

" I am only one against you all, Mr. Belton," said Terry, 
in a low, snarling tone, " and the moment the Sirius comes 
back, I go to the captain and tell him the whole truth." 

"Do," said Syd, quietly; "only tell him all." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

" Barney, keep near me, and tell me what to do," 
whispered Syd ; " I feel such a fool." 

"You dear lad," said the old man, softly. " Why, Tve 
been that proud on you to-day as never was, and been 
wishing the capen was here." 

" Nonsense I Now about getting up these guns. I can't 
tell the men what to do.'* 

•'Yah ! you're right enough. All youVe got to do is to 
look on and say, ' Now, my lads, with a will ! ' and, ' Come, 
bo'sun, don't play with it ! ' And, ' Altogether, my lads ! ' 
and you'll see them guns mounted in no time. Steady; 
here's Mr. Roylance coming/' 

" But it seems to be only playing at captain, and I 
don^t^" 



** Ajy ay, sir," roared the boatswain. " You're right. 
Parbuckle it is. Be smart, my lads, and get down a cask. 
One o' them as the stores was in." 

There was a hearty assent, as Syd said to himself, " What 
does he mean by ' parbuckle ' ? " 

" Cast off these here ropes, sir,'* shouted Strake again. 
" Ay, ay, sir. Now, my lads, off with them." 

The men trotted here and there with the greatest of 
alacrity, and by the time the ropes were unfastened from 
the first gun, a cask was rolled to the end of the gap, 
lowered down, and placed by the end of the gun. 

The boatswain came to Syd's side again. 
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" Get the gun inside, and then pack her round with 
tarpaulin and doubled-up sails, wouldn t you, sir ? " he 
said. 

" Yes, if it's best," replied Syd ; and the boatswain went 
off again to the men. 

''Talk about a lad!" he said. "My! lie is the right 
sort. Now then, in with that handspike, boys." 

The men placed one end of the tough ash staff into the 
muzzle of the gun, then laid hold and lifted it high enough 
for a block to be placed under it. Then the men depressed 
the muzzle, the leverage given by the handspike enabling 
them to raise the breech ; and the cask was run over it 
right up over the trunnions, a little moi'e hoisting and 
heaving getting the gun right in, when it was easily 
packed round with doubled-up sails, and wedged tight in 
the centre. 

After this the task was comparatively easy. Four ropes 
were made fast to a mass of rock in the gap, brought down 
and passed under the cask, taken back over the top, and 
from thence into the gap, where, with Syd now compre- 
hending, and wonderfully interested in the task, giving 
orders, all the strength of the detachment was brought to 
bear, and the cask was hauled up the slope without a 
mishap. 

A burst of cheers greeted this, and it was then rolled on 
over the rough ground with handspikes, till it was at the 
upper end of the gap by its carriage, which was ready on a 
rough platform. 

Then the unpacking began, Syd needing no instructions 
now the cask and packing were rolled back, and the second 
gun was brought up with greater ease than the first. 

The rigging up of a kind of tripod, and hoisting each 
gun up into its place on the carriage, was a mere matter 
of every-day detail, and before dark Syd had the satis- 
faction of seeing his father s wishes carried out, and each 
piece ready with its pile of shot and ammunition stowed 
under the shelter of a niche in the rock which made an 
admirable magazine. 
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He had been alone part of the time, but admirably 
seconded by Strake, who kept up his bit of acting at first 
with a show of reality that was admirable, till he saw that 
his young master had grasped the requisite knowledge, 
and in his excitement began t^ order and dictate till the 
work was done ; for Terry had gone off with a glass to 
sweep the horizon in search of the frigate, getting under 
shelter of a great piece of stone, the wind blowing almost 
a gale. 

But he searched in vain. For some reason the Sirins 
had sailed right away ; and he crept down at last with the 
unsatisfactory feeling that he had been superseded, and 
that it would be some time before the frigate returned. 

But long before he descended, Roylance — who had set 
the sailor free, and was watching in his place by the 
lieutenant's side — had communicated with Sydney, and 
asked him to come and look at his patient. 

It was a sad sight. The poor fellow lay motionless and 
breathing feebly and hurriedly, for there was a suggestion 
of the fever that was pretty sure to come ; and a feeling of 
helplessness came over S\ d as he bent over his patient, 
and wondered what he could do more to save his life. 

After the guns had been dragged up, a portion of the 
men were at liberty to help in other ways, and a good deal 
more had been done to the shelter up in the gap. 

It was quite time, for with the coming night it was 
evident there would be a storm. And it became a matter 
of certainty that if the wind did rise, the rough tent set up 
with a sail thrown over a spar, for the lieutenant's use, 
would be exposed to the higher waves, and must inevitably 
be saturated by the spray. 

It was no use to sigh, the task had at all risks to be 
done, and the question arose how the wounded man was 
to be transported to the gap. 

" Can t we do something to keep him here ? " suggested 
Syd ; " build a rough wall of rock to shelter him." 

The answer came at once in the shape of a large roller, 
which seemed to glide in, and after deluging the little pier 

p 
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broke with a heavy, thunderous noise, and sent a tremendous 
shower of broken water over the canvas of the rough tent, 
nearly driving it flat, and proving that the position where 
Mr. Dallas lay would not be tenable much longer. 

" I think I can manage it, sir," said the boatswain, 
touching his hat, " if I may try." 

" What will you do ? " 

" This here, sir." 

There was no time to waste ; and with all the handiness 
of a sailor the old man set to work, took down the sail, and 
folded it till it was in the form of an oblono^, some eicrht 
feet by four. 

*' Now two on you," he said, *' draw that under the 
lufftenant while we eases him up. Not that way, you 
swabs : folded edge first/' 

The doubled sail was reversed, and as Mr. Dallas was 
gently lifted the canvas was drawn under him ; Syd feel- 
ing a chill run through him as the poor fellow lay perfectly 
inert, not so much as giving veot to a moan. 

"Now, one at each corner," said the boatswain. "Mind 
and not shift that there board under his leg. Steady 
altogether." 

The men lifted, and the wounded man was borne close 
up to the slope below the gap, where the spars and tackle 
were erected at the edge some fifteen feet above their 
heads. 

It was none too soon; the men were in the act of 
lowering their burden gently down, when, with a noise 
like thunder, another wave broke, and it v/as only by 
making a rush through the foam that the spars, canvas, 
and rope lying by the rough tent were saved by the men 
from being carried away. 

" Just in time, Roy," said Sydney ; *' but how are we to 
get him up there, bo'sun ?" 

" Oh, that's easy enough, sir , I can work that." 

Taking a small boat-mast, the boatswain rapidly lashed 
the ends of the temporary hammock fast to the spar, and 
then ropes were carried and secured to the tackle-block 
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in a way that, when all was ready, there was no difficulty 
in hauling the spar horizontally up, with the temporary 
hammock and its burden swinging from the spar like a 
palanquin. 

All this was cleverly managed, and willing hands seized 
one end of the spar as soon as it was up to the end of the 
gap, drew it in till the other end could be reached and 
shouldered, and then the hammock was borne right up to 
where the shelter had been previously prepared. 

As soon as the patient had been carefully laid down, 
Sydney knelt beside him to place his light hand upon his 
heart, trembling the while in anticipation of his worst 
dread being fulfilled, and a cold chill came over him again, 
as it seemed to him that there was no movement. 

He shifted his hand to the pulse, and still there seemed 
to be no sign, till he lifted the fingers up a little and 
drew a catching breath, for there was certainly a feeble 
throbbing sensible. 

"Can't s'pect much, sir," whispered the boatswain. 
"Man's awful weak when he's like that. Bimeby, though, 
he'll turn hot and fev'rish ; they generally does/' 

" But he is alive," said Syd, softly ; and he proceeded to 
examine his bandages, thankful to find that the bleeding 
had stopped, and the splints, thanks to the board beneath 
the sufferers leg, unshifted. 

Breathing a little more freely now, and enforcing silence 
among the men, Sydney left the temporary tent, and took a 
look round with Roylance, previous to making dispositions 
for the night. 

Everything was rather chaotic, but the guns were in 
position, the men's arms arranged, and the tackle drawn 
up, so that they were all secure in a natural fort, whose 
approaches could easily be defended, there being only one 
place where an enemy was likely to approach. Here a 
watch was set, and orders given for a meal to be prepared, 
in anticipation of which a tot of rum was served round to 
the tired men, and a bit of tobacco handed to each by 
Sydney's orders. 
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The effect was miraculous. Five minutes before the 
men looked worn-out and dull in the gathering gloom; 
now there was a burst of subdued laughter and talk from 
the group gathered round the fire which the cook had 
prepared, the light shining on the face of Terry, who stood 
leaning against a piece of the perpendicular rock, his arms 
folded, and a heavy scowl upon his brow. 

"I dont like that, Roy," said Syd, in a low tone; "it's 
miserable work beini,^ bad friends." 

"Yes; I hate it." 

" IVe a good mind to go and ask him to shake hands." 

"If you do he'll think you are afraid of him.'* 

" He wouldn't be so stupid, would he ? " 

" Yes : make him come to you." 

" I suppose that would be best," said Syd, with a sigh. 
"Let's go up here and look out for the lights of the 
frigate. What are you laughing at ? " 

" You. Come ; you're a capital doctor, but not much of 
a sailor yet." 

" Oh, Fm no doctor. I couldn't have done that, only I 
used to go alon^^ with a friend of my frither on his rounds, 
and saw what he did." 

^ 

** Well, you've saved poor Mr. Dallas's life." 

" Think so, Roy ? Ah, if I could only feel sure ! But 

why," added Syd, after a pause, "did you say I was no 

sailor ? 



o_rf" 



To talk about seeing the frigate's lights. She couldn't 
have beat up near here in such a gale as this. Whew ! it 
does blow." 

They had been walking carefully along the gap towards 
the point where the further gun was mounted, and gradu- 
ally clambered up higher till they were beyond the shelter 
of the side of the southern cleft, when Roylance had just 
time to clap his hand to his head and save his hat, which 
was starting on a voyage into the black night. 

The next minute Syd was beside him, holding on to the 
rocky edge of the cleft, high up above the guns, catching 
the full force of the wind. Down below they were in com- 
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plete shelter. Heie the gale had such power that it was 
impossible to stand securely. The wind shrieked about 
iheir ears, and seemed to come at them in huge waves, 
each throwing them back against the rock, and now and 
then making what felt like a snatch to tear them from 
where they stood, and hurl them down the rocks, or blow 
them away to sea. 

"I say," cried Roylance, panting to get his breath, and 
holding his lips close to his companion's ear, " they must 
be having it pretty rough on board to-night." 

"Think theie's any danger ?" shouted Syd. 

" Not if they keep well out to sea. Eh ? What ? " 

" I didn't speak," roared Syd \ " it was the wind howling." 

"Hadn t we better get down ? I feel as if I was going 
to be blown right off." 

" Wait a bit. I say, I think I'll have a man posted here 
by tliis gun." 

" What, now ? " 

" Yes, at once." 

" Nonsense, man ; there's no one on the rock but our- 
selves, and no enemy could come near us in this gale." 

" No," shouted Syd ; " suppose not. But — " 

He had to cease speaking and hold on, for the wind 
rushed at them now with redoubled violence, and for a 
minute neither thought of anythmg but the danger. 

" It does blow/' panted Syd at last, as the wind lulled a 
little. " I was going to say do you feel sure there is no 
one else on the rock ? " 

*' Yes, of course." 

"I don't," said Syd, decisively; "I know I saw some- 
thing, or some bird." 

" A goat left on the rock." 

" No ; it could not have been a goat ; it must — " 

Whoo 1 The wind rushed at them again, and once more 
they held on, longing to get down below, but fascinated 
by the awful din. Below them the darkness seemed pro- 
found ; only now and then they saw a gleam, as if one of 
the waves — which broke with a roar like thunder on the 
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rock, and sent a fine cloud of spray floating about tteir 
faces — contained some kind of light living creatures, or it 
was only a reflection on the smooth curve, before it broke, 
of the stars overhead. For there all was clear enough, 
save that the stars looked blurred, though bright, and 
were quivering and vibrating beyond the rushing wind. 

" Oh ! '' ejaculated Syd. " Hear that ? " 

" Hear it ! " was the reply " I could feel it. Shan't 
have the whole rock swept away, shall we ? " 

There was a lull in the wind just then, but the two lads 
had clung there, completely awe stricken, as a huge hill of 
water had heaved up, and fallen on the outer buttresses of 
the rock, which quivered under the shock. Then there 
was a roar of many waters, a wild rushing and booming 
sound, and the wind blew harder. 

They looked out into the awful blackness, which seemed 
transparent, glanced up at the quivering stars, once more 
paused to listen again to the tremendous impact of the 
waves that came regularly rolling in, and then, taking 
advantage of a lull, they descended to where the gun had 
been mounted. 

The change was wonderful. They had not descended 
fifty feet, but it was into complete shelter. The wind was 
rushing over their heads, and the waves were thundering 
in far below, but the noise sounded dull and distant, and 
they sat down, breathing freely, and rubbing their spray- 
wet faces. 

"No," said Syd, quietly; "no fear." 

" What of ? " 

" The rock being swept away ; it would have gone before 
now." 

" Well, I*m beginning to think we're safer here than on 
board," said Roylance. 

" Don't say that/' cried Syd, excitedly. " You don't think 
there's any danger to the frigate, do you ? " 

"No," said Roylance, sharply. "Come on down now, 
and let's get something to eat." 

They walked steadily back towards where the fire was 
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glowing anii burning briskly in the sheltered depth of the 
chasm, casting curious lights and reflections on the rocks 
to right and left, and showing plainly the figure of the 
man on the watch beside the farther gun^ and the spars 
rigged up at his side. 

" Looks as if he were going to be hung," said Roylance, 

quietly. 

" Yes, the spars have an ugly look with that rope hang- 
ing down. I almost wish I had put a man up by the 
other gun." 

"What for ? I tell j^ou we can go to sleep in peace to- 
night." 

"With poor Mr. Dallas like that ?" 

" Forgotten him for the moment. No ; of course one of 
us will take the watch, unless Terry comes down and turns 
civil. There, hi 1 look at that ! look at that." 

Bang I — The report of the sentry's pistol as Syd and 
Roylance had started trotting down towards the gun at 
the lower end. 

In an instant the men about the fire had leaped up, 
and stood ready for any action by their arms. 

" Did you see it, my man ? " panted Syd. 

*' Ay, ay, sir; came running along like a big tiger from 

up yonder by the fire, and I fired at it, and then it was 

gone." 

" Did you see which way it went ? " 

"No, sir, 'cause o' the smoke." 

" It seemed to me to disappear among these rocks," said 
Roylance. 

" No ; I saw it come out from behind there, and then it 
leaped oif mto the darkness just below the gun. Here, 
spiead out, my lads; it didn't go that way. Keep a smart 
look-out, and go steady down to the edge. It couldn't 
have jumped o^, and must be here." 

A thorough search took place, and this was easy enough, 
for the space within the gap or chasm was comparatively 
small. But there was no result, and at last a few burning/ 
brands were thrown down from the edge just below the 
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gun to light up the rocks there, in the hope that some 
animal might be lying killed by its fall. 

There was nothing visible, and at last, after making 
their arrangements for the night, Roylance and Sydney 
sat together, talking in low tones about the mysterious 
appearance seen now twice. 

" Here, I'll keep watch/' said Roy, after they had taken 
another look at the injured man. 

"No, ril take the first half," said Syd, quietly. 

" Well, you*re in command," said Roylance ; " but I don't 
feel comfortable about going to sleep with a wild beast 
dancing minuets all over one in the night." 

" I shall be watching," said Syd. 

" Oh, very well : I'll lie down. Poor Terry's got the best 
of it; he has been fast asleep for an hour." 

Roylance lay down under the sail, covering himself with 
his boat cloak, and was asleep directly ; while Sydney, 
after another glance at Dallas, who seemed to be sleeping 

quietly, placed his pistols in his belt, and went out to visit 
the watch. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

As Syd stood outside the effect was very curious. The 
wind was blowing with hurricane violence, and in a dull 
distant way the sea was breaking wave after wave against 
the rocks, but where he stood there was hardly a breath 
of air. Then with the novelty of his sensations increasing, 
and feeling that all this seemed to him like a dream from 
which he would awake in the morning, he walked to 
where the watch was posted, and started a little on seeing 
two figures in the darkness instead of one. 

"On'y me, Mr. Belton, sir," came in the boatswain's 
gruff growl. *' Rogers here felt it a bit lonesome like with 
no company but a long gun. And look ye here, mate," 
he whispered to the man, '* don't you never forget to 
reload arter you've fired your pistol." 

" Seen or heard anything more ? " said Syd, making an 
effort to keep up his new dignity. 

"No, sir. Fancied I did once, but it warn*t nothing." 

" Blowincr very hard, bo'sun." 

'' Well, sir, tidy, tidy ; most a capful o' wind. Thought 
I'd come and stay with him, sir," he whispered as they 
walked aside to gaze out to sea; "bit scared like arter 
seeing that there thing again." 

" There was something, Barney, I'm sure." 

" Steady, Master Syd, sir, steady," growled the boat- 
swain. *' You can't lower youiself to call me Barney now 
you're commander of a fort, and a werry strong one too." 
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" Oh, very well, bo*sun. But about that thing, whatever 
it was. What do vou think it could be ? " 

'' Well, sir, I don't see liow it could get here ; but it's 
either a monkey or some small kind o' nigger as lives 
nateral like on rocks." 

'* But what could he live on ? " 

" Dunno, sir ; lickin* on 'em p'r'aps." 

" But there's no water." 

" No, sir ; that's what puzzles me. The worst on it is 
it scares the lads." 

" Well, it is startling. He did not hit it, I suppose ?" 

" Hit it ? " said the boatswain, contemptuously ; " not 
him, sir. Get's thinking it's— there, I arn't going to say 
what he thinks. Sailors has all kind o' Daw Jonesv 
ideas in their heads till they gets promoted, and then o' 
course they're obliged to be 'bove all that sort of thing." 

" When do you think the frigate will be back ? " 

"Can't say, sir. Not so long as the wind's blowing like 

this." 

" Oh 1 " ejaculated Syd ; " so unfortunate. Just as we 
want the surgeon so badly," 

" What for. sir ? " 

" Mr. Dallas, of course." 

" Surgeon ? What do he want with a surgeon ? You 
mended him a deal better than I've seen poor chaps 
patched in the cockpit during an action, when the surgeon 
and his mates was busy. Look ye here, Master Syd, I've 
knowed you ever since you was a bit of a toddlin' thing 
as held on to my finger this here one— and couldn't get 
your little dumpy things right round it ; and you know 
me, sir, I wouldn't say a word to praise you as 1 didn't 
mean." 

** Oh, I don't know, Strake." 

•* Then you may know, sir ; I wouldn't — theer 1 And I 
savs to vou now as a honest man as never took nothin' 
worse than one o' them yaller gummy plums off the wall 
them as crack right open like wide mouths, and seems to 
be putting out their stones at you laughin' like, and sayin', 
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eat me if you dare. Well, sir, I say as a honest man, if 
ever Tm wounded I don't want no surgeon but you." 

" Oh, nonsense, man ' There'll be a lono^ serious time 
yet when ho wants the surgeon's attention. 

"Not him. sir. No: we'll do all that. 

''I hope so, Strake. But now we are alone, tell me 
what I am to do to-morrow." 

" Just what YOU like, sir. If it was me I should mast- 
head Master Terry, if he come any of his games." 

" Without a masthead ? " 

" No, sir ; you 11 have to set up one o' them spars, the 
one with the little truck for the halliards right a top o' 
the highest pynte, to fly the Bri'sh colours, and you can 
send him there." 

" But about this place, and men ? " 

" Oh, I dunno, sir. If it was me I should set the lads 
to level the gun platforms a bit, and some o' the others 
to build UD two or three walls with the loose rocks for us 
to roof in. One for the men, one for the orficers, and one 

for the stores." 

" Yes, I thought of doing that." 

"Why, of course you did, sir. And then you could give 

the men some gun-drill, and arter that wait till the enemy 
comes." 

" Yes, and when the enemv comes ? " 

*' Send him back with a flea in his ear. No room for 
no Frenchies here." 

" I hope they won*t come/' said Syd, half to himself. 

'*Now, now, now, sir; no yarns to an old sailor," said 
the boatswain, chuckling. "I can believe a deal, but I 
1 can't believe that." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Strake. Look here, is there 
anvthing else to be done ? " 

" Well, sir, it seems to me, going over it all as I have 
been, that you've been thinking that we've got our prog 
here, and some water, and not enough of it till the frigate 
comes back, so that you might put the lads on 'lowance so 
as to make sure." 
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" Ah, I had not thought of that." 

"Beggin your paidon, sir, you had, only ft hadn't come 
up yet. That there was a thing to be thought on by a 
commanding orficer, and course you thought on it, on'y 
talking to ine promiskus like you forgetted it. Then 
there*s another thing. The skipper never thought 'bout 
going far away from here, I s'pose, and there's precious 
little wood, so I'll tell the cook he's to let it off easy, if 
so be as you says I am." 

" Yes, of course, Strake. Tell him." 

" Ay, ay, sir. We may have the luck to get some drift 
timber chucked up among the rocks ; but if we do it'll 
want a deal o' drying ^fore it's good to burn." 

" No we must not reckon on that." 

" Arter seeing to these two or three little things 'cordin' 
to your orders, sir, I should say that you've got as snug a 
little fort to hold as any one could wish, and all you'll 
want then is a sight o' the enemy to make you quite 
happy." 

The boatswain ceased speaking, and Syd stood laughing 
to himself, but treasuring up what had been said, as the 
wind swept overhead, and the waves kept on thundering 
in over the natural pier; though strangely enough the 
noise of the waves at this end of the gap also passed right 
up and away, so that it was possible to talk in a low tone, 
and hear the slightest sound anywhere near. 

They had been standing like this for some time when 
Syd suddenly laid his hand on the boatswain's arm. 

*' What's that ? " he said, in a low whisper. 

" Dunno, sir," whispered back the boatswain. *' Trying 
to make out. 1 heard it twyste afore. What did it sound 
like to you ? " 

" One stone striking against another." 

" That's it, sir, exact. Don't say any more here. It'll 
only scare yon chap. Sailors is easily frightened 'bout 
what they don't understand." 

They stood listening for some few minutes, but there 
was no farther sound, so they bade the man on guard keep 
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a sharp look out, though for what Syd could not have 
said, and turned to go up to the tent and see if Mr. Dallas 
was awake. 

As they approached the place where the fire had been, 
a faint waft of the wind passed down the gap, and as it 
swept over tlie embers they brightened up, and shed 
sufficient light for Syd to see something creeping softly 
by the spot. 

Syd caught the boatswain's arm, and a gentle tap from 
the rough fellow's hand seemed to express that he knew, 
and had noticed. This was so evidently the object that 
had twice before been seen, that now was the time to con- 
vince themselves whether it was human, or some quadruped 
dwelling on the rock. 

"If I whisper," thought Syd, "it will take alarm, I 
know." 

He caught the boatswain's arm again and tried to draw 
him away back into the darkness. For the moment Strake 
resisted, then he gave way and allowed himself to be drawn 
toward the man on guard. 

**Now we shall lose him, sir" said the boats\Aain in a 
gruff whisper. "I'd got my eye on him, and was just 
agoing to give a pounce when you stopped it," 

" Yes ; but look here, Strake," whispered Syd. " Each 
time it has been seen it came up this way fiom some- 
where close to the gun. If we stop here we shall trap it." 

" But will it come back by here ? " 

" Yes, I feel sure. It goes up there to prowl about and 
get food, and then it comes back to hide somewhere here 
in these cracks among the rocks." 

" Werry good, sir ; 1 dare say you knows best. What 
shall I do — shoot it, or give it a chop with the cutlash ? " 

" No ; it may be a man and we don't want to shed 
blood." 

" Right, sir. Then we watches here ? " 

"Yes," said Syd, taking his place behind a block of 
stone, though it was so dark there was hardly need to 
hide. Strake followed his example, and they crouched 
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down, with their ears on the strain, satisfied now that the 
clicking sound of stones striking together was made by 
this creature, whatever it was. 

" You must be on your guard, sir," whispered Strake. 
"Whatever it is, it'll be sure to scratch or bite. But so sure 
as you make a grab I shall be there, and he won't kick 
much with me atop of him. Hist ! " 

Syd listened, but there was no sound, and he waited so 
long that he was going to speak to the boatswain and say, 
"We'll give up now," when a curious crunching noise fell 
upon his ear, and the next moment something dark was 
evidently trotting by them, looking in the darkness like a 
great dog. 

With one bound the young midshipman was at it, but it 
eluded his grasp, and ran right at Strake, who was the next 
moment down on his face, 

" Stand, or I fire ! " came from a short distance away. 

" No, no, Avasfc there ; it's the captain I mean Mr. 

Belton and me, my lad," growled Strake, getting up. "See 
that, Mr. Belton, sir ; I'd just got it when it went right 
through my legs, and I was down. Which way did it go?" 

" Don't know. I did not even feel it." 

" It's a big monkey, sir, or else — I know, sir, it's one o' 
they small bears, and that was biscuit he was chawing. 
We'd better shoot him. They bites as well as scratches 
and hugs, besides being very good eating, so they say," 

" Well, it's of no use to try to catch it now. Better 
hunt it from its hole by daylight. Isn't it time Rogers 
was relieved ? " 

" Gettin' nigh, sir ; on*y it's all on the guess. — Look 
here, sir, I know ; we'll smoke the beggar out." 

" A capital way," said Syd ; " only we've first got to find 
the hole." 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

The sea was tenific when Sydney took his first look-out 
next morning, after a good restful sleep, and he felt terribly 
low spirited, for he was experienced enough to see that 
Mr. Dallas was in a very low and dangerous state. He 
was feverish, and lay wild-eyed and strange, evidently 
recognizing no one, but talking in a low, muttering way. 

"It's too much to be on my shoulders/' Syd said to him- 
self, despondently, as he took off his hat, and stood letting 
the cool morning air fan his fcrehead. " Mr. Dallas want- 
ing a surgeon, Terry setting me at defiance, the men half 
mutinous, and the whole charge of everything on my 
shoulders." 

One of his remarks was hardly fair, for the men greeted 
him with a smile and a cheery aspect every time he 
went near them, and after their breakfast worked most 
energetically to make the improvements suggested over- 
night, so that about sundown Strake smiled in his grim 
way, and touched his hat. 

" There, sir," he said ; " the captain may come back and 
land now if he likes. I shouldn't be ashamed to show him 
round." 

"No, Strake; everything is beautifully neat." 

" Yes, sir ; decks cleared for action. We're ready for 

anybody now." 

"Have you looked in on the lieutenant lately?" 
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"Half-hour ago, sir. Mr. Roylance was with him, 

watching closel3^" 

" Well, don't you think he looks very bad ? " 

"Yes, sir; purty well. Bad as one's officer could look 

to be alive." 

"And you talk of it in that cool wav." 

"Well, sir, how am I to talk ? He's no worse than lots 
more Tve seen." 

" But do you think he's dying ? " 

" Nay : not he, sir. Lots of life in him yet And look 
here, sir, what do you say to that ? " 

"A bit of biscuit?" 

" Yes, sir ; that's it. Monkey, sir, or a bear ? " 

" I don't understand you. Strake." 

" Picked it up, sir, just where we tried to catch him last 
night. I'm going to lie wait for that gentleman, and 
give him a pill." 

" Oh, never mind about that, Strake ; there's so much 
else to think about. IVe been in twice to Mr. Dallas, and 
he doesn't know me." 



" Dessay not, sir. Lost a deal of blood, you see. He's 
all right, I'm sure. Why, I've seen lots o' meo worse than 
he, ever so much ; le^s off, both on 'em, an' an arm took 
off fust by a shot and then afterwards by the doctors, and 
they've come round." 

" But. Strake—" 

" Now, look here, dear lad," whispered the boatswain, 
speaking earnestly. " I wouldn't say what I do if I didn't 
think it. Mr. Dallas is going to be purty bad, I dessay, 
for a month, but he'll come lound." 

" But I teel, Strake, as if I have done wrong by 

1 • ft 
mm. 

" Nat'raliy, dear lad ; but I feel that you haven't." 

"If I could only think that." 

" Oh, well then, 111 soon make you. Let me ask you a 

question, sir. S'pose you hadn't touched Mr. Dallas ? " 

" Well ? " 

"Nobody else would, of course. We didn't know how." 
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" I suppose not." 

"Very well then, dear lad, what would have happened?" 

''I'm afraid — he would have died. 



1 tiave aiea." 



" And how soon, sir ? 

" He would have bled to death. I can't say how soon. 



Before night." 



"Ex — actly, sir. Well, then, you came and set to work 
in a way as made every Jack here feel as if he'd do 
anything for you, sir; and it's to-morrow now, and the 
lufftenant arn't dead." 

" No, Strake ; not yet." 

"Nor arn't going to be; what more do you want? 
Come, rouse up, my lad, and hold your head higher. 
Don't be skeered. Let go at us; call us swabs and lubbers, 
anything you can lay your tongue to ; the men '11 like it 
from you. And as to Mr. Terry, as has gone up where 
I planted the flagstaff this morning, don't you fret about 
him. He daren't hardly say his soul's his own." 

« You've planted the flagstafl' ? " 

" Yes, sir ; right on the top, fastened it down between 
some rocks, and got guys out to other rocks. I didn't 
hyste the colours, lor this wind would tear the bunting all 
to rags." 

Sydney took a few steps to one side. 

" Can't see it from here, sir, or you'd see Mr. Terry too, 
getting hisself such a blowing as never was. He's a-looking 
out for the frigate, him too as studies navigation with the 
master. He ought to know better," 

" What do you mean ? " 

" As we shan't see the Sirius for a week to come, if we 
do then." 

" Then I must go on as if we were to stay some time," 
thought Syd ; and that day was spent in adding to the 
comfort of their quarters and the security of the magazine, 
in case lain should follow the gale of wind. 

Another stormy day followed, and toward night, after 
spending some time by the lieutenant's bedside, Sydney 
was relieved by Roylance, Terry having made no offer to 
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aid, and when asked by Roylance, having replied that he 
was under arrest, and exonerated from such duties. 

*' What's the weather going to be, bo'sun ? " said Syd, 
meeting that officer on the upper platform. 

" Don't see no prospect o' change, sir." 

" Because as soon as we possibly can, I want the rock 
properly gone over by a strong party, so that we can make 
sure that there is no other landing place. We may run 
down that bear of yours." 

" Yes, sir. He was here again last night." 

"Did you see it?" 

"No, six; or I should have spoke." 

" No, no ; unless the beast proves dangerous, I will not 
have it shot." 

" But the beggar carried off a whole lot o* biscuit last 
night, sir, and a lump o' cold junk." 

'' Well, that must be stopped at any rate. What do you 
say to half a dozen men being told otf to lie in wait for the 
brute to-night ? " 

" No, sir ; it's what do you ? " 

"I say yes/' said Syd, and the boatswain brightened up. 

" With pistols, of course, sir ? " 

"No, certainly not," replied Syd, decidedly. "If we 
have firmg in the dark there may be some accident. 
Select five men. There will be yourself, Mr. Roylance, 
and I shall be there too. Eight of us ought to hold him if 

he comes." 

"And come he will, sir. You'll go over the island 

to-morrow ?" 

" Yes." 

" But you didn*t say you'd have another thing found." 

" What ? " 

" Water, sir. If the Sirius is going to leave us here, 

water must be had," 

That was a serious matter. With the gale blowing 
there was nothing to mind as to the sun, but Syd felt 
that the heat would be felt tenibly as soon as the wind 
sank, and with no slight feeling of uneasiness he went to 
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his rough quarters, looked into the hospital, where the 
lieutenant lay niutterino^ in his delirium, and beckoned 
Roylance to come and join in the meal. 

" Takes one's appetite away to see that poor fellow lying 
there," said Roylance, summoning one of the men to take 

his place. 

" But we must eat to work," said Syd, firmly, " Here's 
Terry, 111 ask him to come and victual. I hate seeing 
him keeping aloof. Mr. Terry, coffee is served. Will you 
join us ? 

Terry started a little, and his face relaxed into a smile. 

"Yes," he said quietly, " I am very hungry." 

The ice was broken, and the three young fellows sat 
down to their rough meal, one which was, however, 
thoroughly enjoyed — Terry seeming quite to have forgotten 
the trouble that had caused the estrangement. 

But Roylance had not, and that night he said to 
Syd— 

'' Don't trust him." 

" Trust whom ? " 

" Terry. I may be wrong, but if ever a fellow's eyes 
looked one thing and meant another, his did this evening.'* 

" Fancy. He's beaten, and he has given in, and so, I 
dare say, we shall be fairly good friends for the future." 

" Perhaps so," said Roylance, dryly ; " but I say, don't 
trust him ail the same. Keep on your guard." 

" Can't. Impossible ; and I couldn't go on suspecting 
every one I saw." 

'* No, not every one — this one." 

** Never mind that. Don't suppose I shall have any 
cause to distrust him." 

" I hope you will not," said Roylance, prophetically. 

"Come along." 

" Where ? It will be impossible to stand out of shelter." 

"We are not going to. Ah, here is Strake. Now then, 
have you got your men ready ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir ; but won't you alter your mind about the 
pistols ? " 
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" Certainly not. Use your fists, and take the creature 
whatever it is. alive." 

" Ay, ay, sir/* said Strake ; and leading the way down 
to the lower gun, the men were posted among the rocks, 
and in the midst of the utter darkness, with the dull roai 
of wind and sea coming in a deep murmur, the watch was 
commenced. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

It was strange work keeping that watch, and Syd could 
not help feeling a sensation of dread master him at times. 
He knew that Roylance was close at hand, that he had 
but to speak and the old boatswain would come to him, 
while the men were scattered here and there ; but all the 
same it was terribly lonely. 

For what were they watching ? It might be some wild 
beast with teeth and claws that would rend him if he were 
the one who seized it, and the longer he waited the more 

reasonable this seemed to be. it was a creatuie that lived 
in a cave, or some deep rift among the rocks by day, and 
came prowling out by night in search of food. Such a 
creature as this must be dangerous. 

But the next moment he laughed to himself as he 
recalled that rabbits and many other creatures sought 
their food by night, and were innocent and harmless as 
doves. Yet still the feeling of dread came back, and he 
lonoed for an end of the watch. 

" I like danger that I can see, ' he thought, as he began 
involuntarily rubbing his shoulder that had been stiiick 
by the si ark, and had taken to aching in the moist cool 
night. 

He shivered a little as he recalled the scene that day 
when he first realized the danger of the hideous fish mark- 
ing him down ; and try how he would the scene kept 
growing more vivid. 
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" I never half thanked those men for saving my life," he 
said to himself. " The brute would have had me if they 
had not stabbed at it with the oars. What's that ? " 

He strained his eyes to watch something which appeared 
to be crawling along among the blocks of stone close by, 
but he could not be sure that it was anything alive. 

" A stone ! " he said, and he went on thinking, not liking 
to draw attention to what most likely was only imagination. 
" It would be so stupid," he said ; "and would alarm the 
brute and keep it from coming, if I was wrong." 

So he sat there, crouched up together, his back against 
the stone, and his arms round his knees, which formed a 
resting-place for his chin, till quite a couple of hours of 
watching and listening to the roar of the wind overhead 
and the beat of the sea beneath had passed away. 

" I wonder how Mr. Dallas is," he thought at last ; and 
as the scene in the rough canvas-covered shelter came to 
his mind's eye, with the talJow candle stuck in a corner of 
the rock, some of its own fat sealing it there, as they had 
no candlestick, he saw again the sunken cheeks and wild, 
fevered eyes of the wounded man, and pictured his white, 
cracked lips, and the tin pannikin of water placed ready on 
a box by where he lay. 

There was some biscuit too, ready to soak and give him 
a few bits. He thought — *' I wonder whether that man has 
given him any." 

Another half-hour passed, during which Syd had for- 
gotten everything but his patient, and at last, full of anxiety, 
he felt that he must go and see him. 

" No, I will not," he muttered, and he began watching 
again. 

■'How contented these sailors are," he said after a time; 
"how silently they sit keeping guard. I hope they are 

not asleep." 

He crept softly in the du'ecti »n where Strake was posted, 
and as he neared it he thought to himself that it was a 
good job he had told the boatswain not to bring firearms; 
but as the thought came he oddly enough regretted it. 
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"If the brute is dangerous it is not fair to the men. I 
was wrong. But they must be all asleep, or they would 

have heard me.*' 

Click, click I 

The cocking of a pistol close by. 

**Strakel Don't shoot.'* 

" You, Master Syd ! " growled the boatswain, " I thought 
it was that there bear. Why, you shouldn't come crawling 
up like that, sir, I might have shot at you." 

"But I told you not to bring pistols/' 

''So you did, sir; but as I thought as the brute might 
stick his teeth into me, I felt as you wouldn't like me to 
be hurt, and so I brought 'em. You see, sir, you've only got 
one bo'sun, and it would be awkward if I was killed." 

" Look here," whispered Syd, " I'm going up to see how 
Mr. Dallas is. Don't make a mistake and fire at me as I 
come back." 

" Don't you be scared aboat that, sir," growled the 

boatswain ; '' 111 take care." 

" Are the men all awake ? " 

" Trust 'em, sir. They've got open eyes." 

" I shall not be long," said Syd. 

" Right, sir." 

"And be careful with that pistol, Strake. You may 
use it, though, if there is danger." 

** Thankye, sir," said the boatswain, and then to himself, 
'* I'll use both sooner than have my eyes clawed out, and 
my nose chawed off." 

Syd crept quietly along among the high blocks of rock 
which dotted the chasm, gazing up at the quivering stars 
once and wishing they gave more light, and thinking of 
what shelter these rocks would give if the French ever did 
attack them and were in such numbers that they took the 
lower gun, and came swarming along into the gap. 

" We could keep them off after all, I dare say," he said. 

By this time he was close up to the rough shelter which 
the men liad dubbed the hospital. Drawing aside the 
canvas hung down over the doorway, he was about to step 
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in when there was a rush, the candle was knocked down, 
and by its feeble glimmer, where it lay on the rocky 
floor, he caught a glimpse of somei-hing dark which rushed 
at him^ drove him backwards, and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

"You stupid idiot ! " cried Syd, in a loud whisper. 
*' Frightened him, I suppose^ going in so quickly," 

He once more stepped into the rough place, to see with 
astonishment the sailor who had been placed tliere to 
relieve Eoylance, in the act of picking up the candle from 
where it lay flickering on the floor. 

"Tumbled down, sir," said the man, confusedly. 

"Tumbled down!" czied Sydney, in an angry whisper; 
" why, you lazy rascal, you were asleep ! " 

" Sleep, sir ? " 

"Yes. Who was that in here just now ? " 

" Here, sir ; and banged out o' the door there I Wasn*t 
it you ? " 

"No — no," whispered Syd, who grasped the position 
now ; " it must have been that beast we are trying to 
catch. Yes ; he has taken the biscuit that lay there while 
you slept.'' 

"Very sorry, sir; been hard at work, and — " 

Sydney heard no more. He had dashed out of the 
canvas covered hut and run swiftly down toward the lower 

" Look out, Roylance . Strake ! " he shouted ; " it*s coming 
your way." 

Bang I 

A pause as the shot echoed among the rocks. Then 
there was another report, and a wild cry. Then silence, 
broken directly after by the muttering of men's voices. 

" Got it," cried Syd. 

"Yes; Strake has brought it down. It came with a 
rush between us, and he flred, and then fired again." 

* Yes, I heard. What i^ it— a bear ? " 

"Don't know; we want a candle. I'll fetch the one 
from Mr. Dallas's place and shade it with my hat." 
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Roylance went on toward the hospital, while Sydney 
cautiously felt his way among the rocks, full of excitement 

and eagerness to learn what the stiange cieatuie might be. 

" Hi ! where are vou ? " he shouted. 

a/ 

" This way, sir," answered a voice, which he recognized 

as that of Rogers. 

He hurried on, the shout coming from close by the 
lower gun, and as he reached the spot he made out the 
group of figures, and heard the boatswain's gruff voice 
gioanmg out: — 

" Oh, lor' ! Oh, lor' ! Oh, loi' ! " Then in angry tones- 
" It sarved you right. No business carrying on games like 
that." 

"What's the matter?" cried Svd. "Is anv one hurt? 
Haven't vou shot the bear ? " 

"It warn't no bear, sir," said Rogers, excitedly; *'it was 
young Pan Strake, and his father's brought him down," 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

''Ha' mussy on us! Here, Mr. Belton, sir, quick," 
cried the boatswain, hoarsely. " You said I warn't to 
bring pistols. Wish him as Vented 'em had been drowned 
first. Look ye here, sir ; is no one going to bring a light ? 
Mr. Belton, sir ; Master Syd ; pray make haste. I've 
made you another job." 

All this in a wild, excited manner, as, trembling now 
with horror, Sydney knelt down by a dark-looking object 
on the rocks, lying quite motionless, and for a few moments 
he could not collect himself sufficiently to render any aid. 

" Ha' mussy on us ! " groaned the boatswain. Then 
with an angry burst, " I want to know how he got here." 

** Stowed hisaelf away in the boat," said one of the men, 
"when we corned away, but I thought he'd gone back 
again to the ship." 

"Brought him down. My own boy," groaned the boat- 
swain. "Ah, here's the light." 

"Quick! Stand round so as to shelter the candle," cried 
Syd, who was now recovering himself and trying to act in 
a calm, business like manner ; and directly after he was 
kneeling there in the centre of that ring of anxious faces, 
and proceeding by the light of the candle, which the boat- 
swain held down, to examine the boy, who lay curled up in 
a heap. 

To all appearances he was dead, so still did he lie ; but 
the moment Syd took bold of one hand to feel the injuied 
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boy's pulse, there was a sudden spasmodic jeik and a loud 
yell which went echoing up the valley. 

" Hah ! " ejaculated Syd, for he knew it was a good sign. 
"Hold still, Pan/' he continued, gently; "let me see where 

you are hurt." 

" Let him be, sir. I've killed um, I know I have I " 

Syd tried to find where the boy was wounded, but at 
every touch Pan shrieked out as if in agony, and kicked 
out his legs and drew himself up again as if trying to 
make himself into a ball. 

" It's all over with the poor lad, sir/' groaned Strake. 
" Better let him die in peace, and I gives myself up, sir. 
Nothin' but misfortun here." 

" Try and bear it, Pan," said Syd, gently. " I must see 
where you are hurt before I can do you any good/' 

But the boy shrieked out wildly every time he was 
touched, and after many essays, Syd felt ready to give 
up in despair. 

" Ha mussy on us ! " groaned the boatswain. " Where's 
he got it, sir ? " 

" I'm afraid it is somewhere in the body, Strake/' replied 
Syd, softly; "but I don't like to give him pain. — Is the 
hurt in your chest. Pan ? " 

The boy shrieked again, as a hand was slid into his 
bosom. 

"I'm afraid it is there, Barney; I ought to examine 
him and stop the bleeding," 

" Yes, sir ; course you ought ; but I don't like to see you 
hurt the boy/' 

" No, it is very terrible, but I'll be as gentle as I can. 
Come, Pan, lad, be a man, and let me see where you are 
hurt." 



Syd touched him again, but there was another yell and 
kick, not before the boy pressed his chin down in his chest, 
and cried out more wild y than ever. 

" Is his spine injured ? " cried Roylance. 

"Can't be," replied Syd, "or he could nob kick out like 
he does/' 
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" And for the same reason his legs must be all right," 
said Roylance. 

" Spine of his back and his legs," said Strake ; " well, 
that's something to be thankfii 1 for." 

" The bullet must have lodged in his chest," said Syd, 
"and I dare say perhaps has injured him fatally. No 
blood visible ; he must be bleeding inside." 

There was a pause after a couple more attempts to 
inspect the injury. 

Then, after a little thought, Syd said, firmly- 

"Pan, I must examine your wound," 

The boy curled up mure tightly, 

*'It is of no use, Strake," continued Syd, firmly, and 
unconsciously imitating Doctor Liss with a stupid patient 
on the south coast ; *' it is my duty to examine your boy's 
wound. He may bleed to death if it is not done. Two or 
three of you must hold him." 

A yell burst from Pan at this announcement, and Syd 
and Roylance exchanged glances. 

The patient was evidently quite sensible. 

"Smith, hold his legs," said Syd; "Strake, you and 
Roofers each take an arm. I will be as tender as I 
can/' 



" Hadn't we better let him die in peace, sir ? " groaned 
the boatswain. 

" No ; not till everything has been done to try and save 
him." 

" Oh ! " yelled Pan. 

"Now then, as softly as you can. Once T see where he 
is injured, I shall be able to know what to do." 

"Very well, sir," said the boaiswam, piteously. "Ihere, 
my poor boy, I won't hurt you much," and he took Pan's 
arm. 

A shriek made him let go and jump away to begin 
wiping his brow. 

"Again: quick, and let's get it done, Strake," whispered 
Syd. "Keady? Now then, all together." 

"Oh!" yelled Pan, but the men held on, and Syd 
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was about to tear open the boy's shirt, when Rogers 
exclaimed — 

'' Sleeve's all wet here, sir,'* and he pointed to the fleshy 
part of the boy's arm. 

" Oh lor' ! " groaned Strake. 

"Ah, let me see" cried Syd, eagerly; and he took out 
and opened his knife. 

Pan's eyes were wide open now, and he stared in a 
horrified manner at the blade. 

"No, no, no," he yelled. " I won't have it off; I won't 
have it off." 

" Hold the wrist tight," said Syd. 

Eogers obeyed, and with the boy shrieking horribly, the 
point of the knife was inserted and his sleeve ripped right 
up to the shoulder. 

" Hah ! " exclaimed Syd, closing his knife, as he caught 
sight of the wound in the thick of the arm. " It has not 
bled much. Hold the light here more closely." 

" No, no," yelled Pan. " I won't have it off." 

"The bone is all right," said Syd, continuing his ex- 
amination ; " but the bullet must be there. Look ; here 
it is!" 

In fact there it was, lying in the sleeve, having passed 
clean through, and of course making a second wound. 

"There, that will not hurt" said Syd, coolly. "Now 
let's see about his chest." 

" No," yelled Pan, bursting into a fit of blubbering ; 
"there am't nothing there. T'other one missed me. 

The boatswain drew himself up and seemed to be taking 
a tremendously long breath. 

"I'm very glad, Pan," said Syd. "Now, come, be a 
man. I'm just going to put a little pellet of rag over 
those two holes, and bind them up tightly. I won't hurt 
you much." 

" No, no, no," howled Pan ; " you'll take it off. I won't 
have it cut off." 

" I tell you I'm going to bandage your ann up, and 

you'll have it in a sling." 
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No, no," yelled Pan. 

And on'y winged him arter all," cried the boatswain in 
his familiar gruff tones. 

" Will you be quiet, boy ? " cried Sydney, almost angrily 
now. 

"Sit up, you swab," roared the boatswain; and Pan 
started into a sitting position on the instant. " You, 
Rogers, go up to the stores and get me three foot o' rope, 
thickest you can find. — Look ye here, Panny-mar," he 
continued, rolling up his sleeve and holding out his 
enormous fist close to the boy's nose, " see that ? " 

" Yes, father." 

'* You turned yerself into a stowaway and corned ashore 
without leave ; you've been turning yerself into a bear and 
a monkey, and living in the holes o' the rocks by day, and 
coming out and stealing the prog by night." 

*'I was so hungry, lather," whispered Pan, who forgot 
his wound. 

"Yah ! hungry indeed ! And then you've been giving 
your father the worsest quarter of a hour he ever had 
in his life, and making his heart bust with hasr^erny. 
You shammed dead at first, then you made believe as 
you was hurt, when there was nothing the matter with 
yer but a little bit of a hole through one arm." 

" Oh ! " moaned Pan, turning his eyes upon his white 
arm, where a bead of blood was visible. 

''And then you kicked out as if all your upper rigging 
was shattered with chain-shot and every kick went right 
through me. So now, look here : your young captain's 
going to bandage that there bit o' nothing up, and if you 
give so much as one squeak, you'll have my fist fust and 
the rope's end arter till you dance such a hornpipe as never 
was afore." 

" Oh ! " moaned Pan. 

"Ah!" 

There was silence for a moment, and then all present 
burst into a roar of laughter, so great was the relief that 
the boy was not very bad. 
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"A]}, you may laugh, my lads," said the boatswain, 
looking round ; " but I do declare Vd sooner have a leg off 
with a shot than go through all that again. Thought I'd 
shot him." 

"So you did, father," cried Pan, with a vicious look. 

"Yah ! Hold your tongue 1 Call that shot ? No more 
than having a sail-needle slip and go through yer." 

" But it hurts like red-hot poker." 

" Good job too. Nothing to what you made me feel as 
I see yer lying there. — Lying I Yes, that*s the word, for 
yer did lie, yer shamming young swab." 

Pan began to cry silently, as Syd busied himself 
bandaging his hurt. 

" And now he's a piping his eye like a great gal on 
Shoreport Hard. Panny-mar, I'm proud o' you, I am; 
but I feel that bad, Mr. Belton, sir, that I'd take it kindly 
if you'd order me a tot o* rum." 

"Take hina up and give him one, Mr. Roy lance," said 
Sydney, quickly ; and while he went on bandaging the 
arm which Rogers held for him, Roylance and the boat- 
swain went up to the chests and kegs which formed the 
stores, and filled a little tin. 

" Thankye, sir/' said Strake, holding out one of his 
great gnarled hands for the tin, but drawing it back, for 
it trembled so that he could not take the rum ; but he 
turned sharply round, laid his arm against the rock, and 
laid his face upon it, to stand so for some minutes before 
he turned back, wiping his eyes on the back of his 
hand. 

" Bit watery, sir, that's all," he said, with a smile. 
" Don't tell Mr. Belton, sir, what you see. Most men got 
their soft bit somewhere. I dunno, though. I've knowed 
Master Syd from a babby, and I wouldn't mind if you 
told he ; but pray do.i't say a word before Mr. Mike Terry, 
Thankye, sir. — Hah ! That's good rum, as I well knows. 
Here's sue — cess to yer, sir, and may you never know what 
it is to be a father." With which doubtful wish the boat- 
swain drained the tin and smacked his lips. 
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"Well, sir, since you are so kind, I — No, put it 
away, my lad. No more to-night." 

The rum was replaced, and they rejoined the group near 
the lower gun, just as the finishing touches were being 
given to Pan's wound by means of a handkerchief being 
tied loosely about his neck to act as a sling. 

" Got that bit o' rope, lad ? " said the boatswain, and 
then, " Thankye," as it was handed to him. " Beg pardon, 
sir, ought this here boy to have his fust dose to-night or 
to-morrer morning: ? " 

*' Not till I prescribe it, Strake/* said Syd, smiling, and 
the old man coiled up the piece of rope and put it in hi« 
pocket, very much to Pan's relief. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

" And where have you been ? " said Syd next day, after 
examining his second patient's injury. 

" Down in a big hole yonder," said the boy. " It's on*y 
a sort o' crack, but as soon as you gets through there's 
plenty o' room ; and when Td got a blanket and a bit o' 
sail to sleep on, it beat the straw corner up in the tater- 
loft at home all to nothing, on y I was getting very tired 
o' nearly always biscuit. I say, Master Sydney, sir, you 
won't let father give me the rope's-end will you ? " 

"You deserve it for smuggling yourself on shore." 

"Didn't you smuggle yourself ashore too, sir?" said 
Pan, innocently. 

Sydney and Roylance exchanged glances, and went to 
see how Mr. Dallas was getting on. 

The morning had broken bright and fine, the wind had 
gone down, though the sea was still fretting and breaking 
on the rocky islet; but the high spirits in which the lads 
were became damped directly as they stood gazing down at 
the wreck of the fine handsome man lying there before 
them, hovering as it were between life and death. 

" I wouldn't care, Roy," said Syd, " if I could only do 
anything but attend to those wretched bandages." 

" You do a good deal," was the reply. 

" Oh, it seems like nothing. One gets no further, and 
I always go in to see him feeling as if it was for the last 
time." 

Partly to get rid of his painful thoughts Sydney worketl 
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hard with the men till everything possible under the 
circumstances had been done. Rocks had been shifted, 
breastworks built, and the place was so added to, that if 
an enemy should come, the s^^aling of the cliff over the 
landing-place and capture of the lower gun did not mean 
defeat. There was quite a little fort to attack balf-way 
up the gap, and then there was a stout wall built across 
behind the second gun, which could be slewed round ready 
for an attack from the land side. 

Two mornings later, just after Sydney had been again 
combiniDg the duties of surgeon and commander, Strake 
came up to him. 

" Going to order that boy a rope's-ending now, sir ? " he 
said. 

'' Not yet, Strake." 

" Done with him, sir ? '^ 

" Yes." 

" Then Td like a word with you in private." 

The privacy consisted in a m alk to the upper gun, where, 
after a look round in the calm sunlit sea in search of the 
frigate, the boatswain said — 

" Enemy's here, sir." 

" Where ? " cried Syd, excitedly, looking out to sea 
again. " I was up at the flagstaff an hour ago, and Mi\ 
Terry*s there now. He has not given the alarm." 

"Didn't look in the right place," said the boatswain, 
oracularly. " I did." 

" Don't play with me, Strake ; where is he ? " 

" In the tubs, sir." 

" What ! " 

" On'y water enough to last four more days." 

Syd looked at him aghast. 

" We must have sails and casks ready to catch every 

drop when the rain comes," cried Syd. 

" Ay, sir, when it comes ; but it don't come." 

" Then what shall we do ? " 

"I ought to say die o' thirst, sir, ony it sounds so 

unpleasant." 
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" But my father, surely he'll be here soon. He knows 
how we are situated, and the other ship knows too. They 
will be sure to come." 

" I don't want to upset you, sir, but I do say the 
captain's a long while coming." 

" What's to be done, Roy ? Hi, Mr. Terry, will you 
join here ? " said Syd, who had gone in search of his 
companion. 

Teriy came up smiling pleasantly, 

" I have bad news for you. The water is nearly done. 
Can you make out why it is the frigate does not come ? " 

Roylance shook his head, and Syd turned to Terry. 

*' Of course I cannot say," replied the latter; "and I 
don't like to make you uncomfortable ; but the captain 
seemed to me to be such a particular man, that I fear 
something has happened." 

" Happened ? " 

" Yes ; his frigate has either been taken by the enemy, 
or gone ashore in the storm." 

*' Oh ! " ejaculated Sydney, with an agonized look at 
Roy]ance. "You don't" think this?" 

Roylance was silent, 

" Why don't you speak ? " cried Syd, excitedly. " It's 
absurd to pretend to help one, and then stand and stare at 
him like this." 

" 1 did not want to hurt your feelings," said Roylance, 
quietly. 

" Never mind my feelings ; speak out." 

" I have thought so for the past two days," said Roylance, 
gravely. " W^hen Captain Belton put us ashore here, he 
meant to be in constant communication with the rock. 
He knew that we could do little without his help, and his 
being close at hand." 

"But the storm made him put to sea," said Syd, ex- 
citedly. " I know enough of navigation for that, though 
I've not been a sailor long. I've heard my father and 
my uncle talk about it; and he has not had time yet to 
come back," 
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His two companions were silent. 

" Do you hear what I say ? He has not had time to 
come back." 

Still there was no reply, and Syd turned sharply away 
to go to the stores and make out for himself how long 
their provisions would last. But in his bewildered state, 
with the cares of his position increasing at a terrible rate, 
the task was more than he cared to see to, and asking 
himself what he should do, lie took his way up the higher 
side of the gap, climbing slowly, with the heat making 
him feel faint, higher and higher, till he stood where the 
well guyed flag pole rose up with its halyards flapping 
against the side. 

" It seems too much for me," he thought, " and I may 
be wrong, but Terry looked pleased at my being so worried. 
No water ; the provisions running out ; my father's ship 

lost no, I will not believe that. He*s too clever. It 

only wants the enemy to come out now and attack us to 
make it more than I can bear." 

He stood with one arm round the flagstaff, gazing at 
the distant port of St. Jacques, wondering whether the 
people there knew of the English occupying the rock, and 
if they did, whether they would make an effort to drive 
them out. 

But though he gazed long at the houses, which looked 
white in the sunshine, there was notiiing to be seen, and 
he swept the horizon once more to see the dazzling blue 
sea everywhere, but no sail in sight. 

He sighed as he let his anxious eyes rest on the deep soft 
blue of the water, close in, and became interested directly, 
for in one spot a cloud of silver seemed to be sweeping 
along — a cloud which, from his south coast life, he was 
not long in determining to be a great shoal of fish playing 
on the surface, and leaping out clear every now and then 
as they fed on the small fry that vainly endeavoured to 

escape. 

Syd's countenance cleared directly. 

*'Why didn't I think of it before? I ought to have 
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known that a rock is of all places the best for fish. We 
need not starve." 

Hti huiiied duvvn tv find tlib boatsvvaiu, and piopose to 

utilize some of the men, who were idling about in the 
shade cast by the overhanging rocks, and met the old sailor 
looking more serious than before. 

" I say, Strake/' cried Syd, '* why should not some of the 
men fish ? " 

" Got no boat, sir." 

" Then let them fish from the rock." 

" That's just what Rogers has gone oflf to do, sir, by 
that patch o' rocky where we landed, and Mr. Roylance 
and Mr, Terry's gone to look on." 

" Mr. Terry should be on duty," said Sydney, colouring 
slightly. 

"Ought he, sir ? I thought he was under arrest." 

" We are not in a position here to study such things as 
that, Strake. Mr. Terry is friendly now, and we want his 
help." 

Syd walked straight to the lower gun, descended a rope- 
ladder, which had been made and slung down for their 
convenience, and found the little group on the natural 
pier. 

" Mr. Terry, a word, please, with you/' 

" With me ? yes," said the midshipman, looking at him 
wonderingly as he followed his young companion aside. 
'^ What is it ? " 



" You have forgotten that you are under arrest, sir," said 
Syd. " I know it may seem absurd," he added quickly, 
as he saw Terry smile, " but it would be the captain's wish 
that good discipline should be kept up on the rock. Be 
good enough to stay with the men." 

" Oh, this is too — I beg your pardon, Mr. Belton." cried 
Terry, mastering an outbreak cf passion, and speaking in a 
cold, formal way. " You are right, sir; Til go back." 

He went off at once, with Syd watching him till he had 
mounted the rope ladder, where he paused to speak to the 
men by the gun, and then went on up the gap. 
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"One don*t feel as if he was to be trusted/' said Syd to 
himself, wearily. " He is too easy and obedient, and I'm 
afraid he hates me. I wish he was iu coiiimcind instead. 
It would be much easier for me, and I feel such a boy." 

A shout behind him made him start and look round, to 
see that Rogers, who had been seated on the edge of a 
piece of stone waiting patiently, had now started up, and 
was playing at tug with a fish he had hooked— one which 
was splashing about on the top of the water as the man 
began to haul in his long line. 

All at once, as the silvery sides of the fish were seen 
flopping about, the water parted and a long, lithe, snaky- 
looking creature flashed out like lightning, seized the 
hooked fish, and flung itself round it in a complete knot, 
making Rogers cease hauling, and watch what was going 
on in dismay. 

" Haul, my man, haul ! You'll get them both," cried 
Syd, excitedly; and two other men who were looking on 

ran to help. 

But as they drew hard on the line, there was abundant 
floundering, the water flew up in a shower of silver, and 
then the line came in easily, for the captive was gone. 

" Look at that now," said Rogers, good temperedly. 
" They're beginning to bite, though, and no mistake." 

He rebaited his hook, and threw out as far as he could, 
beginning to tighten the line directly after, and then haul- 
ing in rapidly, for the bait was taken at once, and though 
some longish creature made a savage dash at it, the sailor 
was successful in getting a good-sized mullet-like fish safe 
on the rock. 

" Got him that time, sir,'' he said, merrily, as he rebaited 
and threw in again. 

Syd was delighted at the man's success, and stood \^atch- 
ing eagerly for the next bite. 

'' I don't know what it is," said Roylance, who was 
examining the capture, " but it must weigh four pounds, 
and it looks good to eat." 

" Here you are again, sir," cried Rogers, hauling away. 
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with another fish at the end of his line. " YouVe brought 
me good luck, sir. Hah ! Look at that ! " 

For there was another splash and a sudden check, 
followed by a battle between the sailor and some great 
thing which had seized his captive. 

"*Tarn't one o' them snaky-looking chaps this time, sir. 
Hooray ! he's gone. — Well, now, I do call that mean." 

For he hauled in about a third of the fish he had hooked, 
the other two-thirds having been bitten ofif. 

" Cut a piece off the silvery part and put on your hook." 

" To be sure, sir ; but hadn't I better cut off all but the 
head, and leave that on ? " 

" Try it," said Syd, who forgot all his cares of govern- 
ment over the sport. 

The man whipped out his knife and cut through the 
remains of his fish just at the gills, throwing out the bright 
silvery lure, and the moment it touched the water, all fresh 
and bleeding, it was seized by a heavy fish, which he 
dragged in successfully, for it to be flapping about with its 
scales as large as florins flashing in the sun, all silver and 
steely blue. 

'* Ten pounds, if he's an ounce," cried Roylance. " I say, 
Rogers, are you going to have all the fun ? *' 

" No, sir. Have a try," cried the man. " I'll soon put 
you on a good bait. Look here, sir, this head's on tight. 
Try it again." 

Roylance threw in his line, hut there was no answering 
attack ; and he waited a few minutes, with the waves 
carrying it here and there. 

" No good," he said. " Cut a fresh bait." 

But as he spoke there was a jerk which made the hue 
cut into his hand, followed by a desperate struggle, and 
another, the largest fish yet, was landed ; one not unlike 
the last caught, but beautifully banded with blue. 

" Why, here's provision for as long as we like to stay," 
cried Syd. 

" And how are we to cook it ? We have not much 
more wood?" 
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" We'll dry it in the sun, if we can't manage any othei 
way. Now throw out just to the left of that rock." 

Roylance was already aiming in that direction, the bait 
falling a couple of yards to the left ; and if it had been 
aimed right into a fish's mouth, the answering tug, which 
betokened the getting home of the hook, could not have 
been more rapid. Then followed a minute's exciting play, 
a tremendous jerk, and the hook came back baitless and 
fishless. 

" Never mind, sir ; try again. Strikes me it's sharks is 
lying out there, waiting to get hold of all we ketches, 
'cause the weather's too hot for 'em to do it themselves. 
There you are, sir ; as shiny silver a bait as any one could 
have." 

There was another cast, and in less than a minute a 
fresh fish was hooked, and this escaped the savage jaws 
waiting to seize it, and was hauled in. 

"There, that's the biggest yet," cried Syd. "Fifteen 
pounder, I know." 

" You try now," said Roylance, and for the next half- 
hour, with varying success, thev fished on, for there was to 
be quite a feast that evening, the men hailing with delight 
so capital a change from their salt meat diet ; while there 
was supreme satisfaction in Sydney's heart, for he had 
solved one of the difficulties he had to face — the sea 
would supply them with ample food. 

" If we could only find water, and get some drift-wood, 
we could hold on till my father comes back," 

As he said these last words, he saw a peculiar look of 
doubt in his companion's eyes — a look which sent a chill 
of dread through him for a few minutes. 

'^ No," he said, " I will not think that ; he'll come yet, 
and all will be right." 

Just then Pan came down from the hospital, where he 
had been placed to keep watch by Mr. Dallas's rough bed 
and call if tliere seemed any need. 

''Mr. Dallas says, sir, will you come to him directly." 

"Mr. Dallas — he said that? ' cried Syd, joyfully. 
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" Whispered it, sir, so's you could hardly hear him, and 
then he said, ' Water ! ' " 

'' Water ! " thought Syd, with the feeUng of despair 
coming back, "and we have hardly a drop left." 

As he thought this, he hurried up to the little canvas- 
covered place. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

As Syd entered the place he was startled by the change 
visible in the young lieutenant, and his heart smote him 
as, forgetting the long nights of watching and his constant 
attention to the injured man, he felt that he had forgotten 
him and his urgent duties and responsibilities to go 
amusing himself by fishing off the rocks. 

" Ah, Belton ! " greeted him ; " I am glad you have 
come." 

'* Why ? " thought Syd, with a feeling of horror chilling 
him "why is he glad I've come ? " and something seemed 
to whisper — " is it the end ? '* 

"I'm afraid I am impatient; my leg hurts, and I've 
been asleep and dreaming since you dressed it so cleverly 
yesterday." 

" Dressed it yesterday ! " faltered Syd, as he recalled the 
days and nights of anxiety passed since the injury. 

"Yes; you thought I was insensible, but I heard every- 
thing," said the lieutenant, slowly. "I saw everything; 
felt everything.'* 

"You knew when I dressed it yesterday, with the boy 
standing here ? " 

" No, no ; out yonder below the place where that 
wretched gun was to be mounted, and the sun came down 
so hot." 

Syd laid his hand upon the young officer's brow, but it 
was quite cool. 

**! am terribly weak, but I don't feel feverish, as so 
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many men are when they are wounded. I suppose I bled 
a great deal." 

" Terribly ; but don't — don't talk about it now." 

"But 1 want to talk about it a bit; and then I am 
hungry, but I don't feel as if I could eat salt meat." 

" A little fish ? " said Syd, eagerly. 

" Ah ! the very thing." 

" Wait a minute/' cried Syd, and running out, he gave 
orders to one of the men for one of the fish to be cooked 
for the invalid. 

" Fish, eh ? " said Mr. Dallas, when Syd returned. 

" Yes, $ir ; IVe been weVe been fishing this morning, 
and caught a good many." 

"That's right, but the men must not idle; I want to 
give some instructions to you about getting up that gun. 

" Hadn't you better lie still and let me talk to you ? 
said Syd, smiling, 

" No, my boy ; I must not give up, in spite of being 
weak. It was very unfortunate — my accident yesterday. 
It was yesterday, wasn't it — not to-day ? " 

"No; not to-day." 

"Of course not; I've been asleep, and had terribly 
feverish dreams. But business, my dear boy. First of all, 
though, let me thank you for your clever doctoring." 

" Oh, don't talk about it, sir," said Sydney, quickly. 

"But I must talk about it. How did you learn so 
much ? " 

Syd told him. 

"A most fortunate thing for me, Belton; I should have 
bled to death. But now about that gun. Call the bo'sun, 
and I'll have it up at once ; it is an urgent matter." 

" It is up, sir." 

" What ! — How did you manage it ? " 

'*The boatswain liad it packed in a cask, and it was 
rolled up." 

"Excellent! How quick you have been! The other 
must be got up too, the same way," 

"They are both up, Mr. Dallas." 
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The lieutenant stared. 

" Is this some trick ? " he said, excitedly ; " a plan to 
keep me quiet ? — because if so, Bekon, ii is a mistake. It 
makes me anxious about the captain's plans." 

"Don't be anxious, Mr. Dallas. I did not like to tell 
you at first, for fear it should trouble you. Don't you 
understand that you have been lying here for many days 
and nights, quite off your head ? " 

" No ! " 

"And we thought you would die; but— but — " cried 
Belton, in a choking voice, "you are getting better, and 
know me now." 

The lieutenant lay with his eyes closed and his lips 
moving for some minutes before he spoke again, and then 
his voice was very husky. 

" No, my boy," he said, " I did not understand that. 
But it is quite natural ; I could not have been so weak 
without. Tell me now, though, what has been done," 

"Everything, sir. The guns are mounted; there are 
good platforms ; we have built rough covering walls and 
mounted a flagstaff. Everything that Strake, Mr. Roy- 
lance, and I could think of has been done." 

" But the captain — did he send the surgeon ashore, and 
some one else to take command here ? " 

" No," said Sydney, and he explained their position. 

"It is very strange," said the injured man, thoughtfully, 
and soon afterward Strake appeared, bringing in the 
freshly-cooked fish, of which the invalid partook ; and 
then, seeming to be drowsy, he was left to sleep. 

The next morning Sydney explained more fully their 
position, and the lieutenant listened eagerly. 

"I can't be much use to you, Belton," he said. 

" Oh, yes, you can, sir ; you'll command, and we'll do 

what you tell us." 

"No, my dear fellow, I shall not even interfere. You 
are in command ; you have done wonders, and I shall let 
you go on. But I hope you will let me be counsellor, and 
come to me for advice." 
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"No, no, sir; you must take command now." 

" Men do not obey a commander well if they cannot see 
him," said the lieutenani}, smiling. " Ah, Roylance ! " he 
continued, as that individual came to the door of the tent; 
'* I'm telling Mr. Belton he must go on as he has begun. 
I'm getting better, you see, only I shall have to be nursed 
for weeks. As soon as I am a little stronger you must 
have me carried down to the rocks, and I'll catch fish for 
you all." 

" No, sir, you will not," said Roylance, laughing, " unless 
you want to be pulled in; the fish are terribly strong 
sometimes. Has Belton told you everything about how 
we stand ? " 

" Yes." 

" About the water ? " 

Sydney hesitated. 

*' I did not mention the water,** he said at last. 

" Then you have found no water ? " 

« No, sir." 

" And the supply is giving out ? " 

" Almost gone, sir." 

The lieutenant was silent for a few moments. 

" It cannot be long before the Strius returns. Of course 
Captain Belton put out to sea. It would have been 
]nadness to have stopped in these reef-bound channels. 
Had you not better call the men together, and thoroughly 
search all the crannies among the rocks for a spring, Mr. 
Belton ? " 

" Already done, sir, twice." 

" Yes, of course ; you would be sure to do that. Then 
there is only one thing to do ; we must wait patiently for 
help. Had we been provided with a boat, of course we 
could have searched for water on the nearest island. 
But keep a good heart; the Smics cannot be long." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

But the time seemed terribly tedious upon that parched 
rock, where not a single green thing grew. The heat was 
terrific, and the men sat and lay about pantiug, and glad 
of the relief afforded by the tobacco they chewed. It 
was impossible to hide the fact from them that they were 
using the last drops of the water; but there were no 
murmurs, not a mutinous voice was heard against the tiny 
portion that was served out so as to make what was left 

last fox another foity-eight houis. Aftei that ? 

Yes ; no one dared try to answer that question. A 
man was always on the watch by the flagstaff. But he 
swept the offing with the glass in vain. There was no 
ship in sight that could be signalled for help, and no sign 
of movement in the direction of the town. 

" It's seems horribly lowering to one's dignity,'* said 
Roylance, " coming here to occupy a rock and set the enemy 
at defiance, and then be regularly obliged to give up and 
say, ' Take us prisoners, please/ all for want of a drop of 
water." 

'*If it would only rain!" cried Syd, as he thought of 
how bitter all this would be to his father. 

" Never will when you want it." 

■'*It is degrading," said Syd. ''But we must wait. 
What does Terry say ? " 

" Nothing. He has taken to chewing tobacco like the 
men, and I don't want to be hard upon him, but be 
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seems on the whole to be pleased that we are in such a 
scrape." 

"But you aie too hard on hiiii," said Syd. "There, let's 

go and sit with poor Mr, Dallas. We must keep him in 
good spirits." 

" I haven't the heart to go/' said Roylance, sadly. '' He 
is suffering horribly from the want of a drop of cold water, 
and we have none to give him." 

The long day dragged by, and was succeeded by a hot 
and pulseless night. The bst drop of water had been 
voted by common consent to the sick man, and the sailors 
were face to face with the difficulty of passing the next 
day. It would be maddening, they knew, without water 
on that heated rock. They had tried to quench their 
thirst by drawing buckets of water down on the natural 
pier and drenching each other, for they dare not bathe on 
account of the sharks; but that was a poor solace, and 
the poor fellows gazed at each other with parched lips 
and wild eyes, asking help and advice in vain, and without 
orders climbed up high and perched themselves on points 
of vantage to watch for a sail, the only hope of salvation 
from a maddening death that they could see. 

The look-out man by the flagstaff was ready with the 
bunting for signals ; and when he hauled it, all knew now 
that it would be no flaunting forth of defiance, but an 
appeal for aid. But no ship came in sight all that next 
long day. 

" It's all over, Belt," said Roylance, as the sun rose high 
once more, and his voice sounded harsh and strange. " I 
shall die to-day raving mad. We must go, but let's write 
something to your father to find when he does come.'' 

" I have done it," said Sydney. " I wrote it last night 
before I turned so queer and half mad-like with this 
horrible thirst." 

" Did you turn half mad ? " 

" Yes, when I was alone after I had done it. — I told my 
father that we had all tried to do our duty, and had fought 
to the last; and said good bye." 
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"Where did you put it ? " said Roylance, as they walked 
slowly to the upper gun, while Terry lay beneath a rock 
seeming to watch them. 

'' Put what ? " said Sydney, vacantly. 

"The letter to your father." 

" What letter to my father ? Has Uncle Tom written 
to him ? " 

'•■ Belt, old fellow, hold up," cried Roylance, half frantic- 
ally. " Don't you give way." 

" Oh, I did feel so stupid," said Syd, with a loud harsh 
laugh. " Said I wouldn't go to sea, and ran away, and 
then came sneaking back with my tail between my legs. 
Oh, there's Barney. 

" No, no, my dear fellow ; there's no one here." 

" Yes, there is," cried Syd, angrily, as he stared with 
bloodshot eyes straight before him. Barney, what does 
the dad say ? Is he very cross ? 

" Oh, Belt ; don't, don't," groaned Roylance. — *' I must 

get him under shelter." 

He took his friend's arm. 

" No, no, you shan't," cried Sydney. " I won't be 

dragged in before them. I'll go in straight when I do 

go, and say I was wrong. Toach me again, Barney, and 
ni hit you. 

" It is I, Belt. Don'fc you know me ? " 

" Know you ? — of course. What made you say that ?" 

"I— I don't know;* 

"Roy, poor fellow, you are suffering from the heat. 
There's no ship in sight, but you and I mustn't give up ; 
we must set an example to the men. — No, no, Barney, I 
tell you I will not go." 

" Terry, Mike Terry, come ani help me/' cried Roylance ; 
but the midshipman did not stir from where he lay under 
a shadowing rock. 

" Not for a hundred of you I would not go. Eh ! 
Water — where ? Ah, beautiful water ! Can't you hear 
it splashing ? Plenty to-night. Rain." 

"Come into the shade, Belt," said Roylance, who felt 
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now that their last day had come, and that there was 
nothing to be done now but lie down and die. 

" No/* said Syd, sharply, " I want to see the men. How 
are the poor fellows ? " 

He staggered down to where the men not on duty were 
lying in the shade cast by the rocks, and the boatswain, 
who seemed to have been talking to them, rose. 

" Sad work, sir," he said, touching his hat ; and several 
of the men rose and saluted, others lying staring and 
helpless, their lips black, and a horrible delirious look in 
their eyes. 

'* No ship, Barney," whispered Syd, huskily. 

" No, sir. We must give it up, sir, like men ; but it do 
seem hard work. Seen my boy Pan-y mar ? " 

" On board, on board," said Syd quickly. 

"What, sir?" 

" I did not speak," cried the boy, shaking his head, and 
Roylance and the boatswain exchanged glances. 

''Yes, yes, I spoke — you spoke,'* said Syd, strangely. 
*' I know now, but my brain feels hot and dry, and I can't 
breathe. Yes. Pan. He's with Mr. Dallas in the hut." 

The boy sank down on a stone, and placed his elbows 
upon his knees to make a resting-place for his head. 

" Poor lad ! Oh, Mr. Roylance, sir, I*d give my last 
drop 0* blood if I could save him." 

Syd started up and then looked round wildly, as he 
made a desperate effort to ward off the delirium that 
was attacking him. 

" Keep in the shade, my lads," he said. " Please God 
we shall get rain to-night, or help will come." 

The men stared at him m stupid silence, all but Kogers, 
who feebly hacked off a bit of a cake of tobacco, and 
struggled up to offer it. 

" Take a bit, sir. Keeps you from feeling quite so bad." 

"No, my man," said Syd, smiling feebly, "keep it for 
yourself." 

Then turning to Roylance, he looked at him wonder- 
ingly 

8 
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"Did I dream you said something about writing?" 
"No. You told me you had written a despatch." 
" No. No : I wrote nothing/' said the hoy, vacantly. 
" It ought to he done, to say that we held out to the last." 
" My father will see that," said Syd, gravely. 
" Amen ! " cried the boatswain, in his deep hoarse voice, 
and he drew back, and then staggered forward to drop 
down for a few moments. He rose again. 

" Worst o' being an orficer, Mr. Roylance, sir," he said. 
" Don't matter what happens we mustn't give way." 

How that day glided on none could tell. It was like 
some horrible dream, during which the sun had never 
been hotter to them, and the rock seemed to glow. Three 
times now in a half delirious way Syd had been into the 
hut, to find Mr. Dallas sleeping, for though he suffered 
terribly, his pangs did not seem so bad as those of his 
stronger companions in adversity. 

But at last Syd passed Terry lying with his eyes 
closed ; and with Roylance staggering after him almost as 
wild and delirious as he, they paused by the hut where 
Mr. Dallas lay. Syd passed his hand over his eyes to 
clear away the mist which hung before him and obscured 
his sight, and then, fairly sane for the moment, he looked 
about him to see that every man was prostrate, and that 
his faithtul henchman, Barney Strake, was leaning agamst 
a rock, helpless now. 

He saw it all ; it meant the end. Had there been a 
cool, moist night even to look forward to, they might have 
lived till another day, but there were many hours of 
pitiless sunshine yet in the hottest time when the glare 
w as right along the gap. 

" It is the end," he said, half aloud. " Roy, lad, I should 
like to shake hands first with Terry." 

He took a step or two toward where the midshipman 
lay, but had to snatch at the rock to save himself, and he 
gave up with a groan. 

"I do it in my heart," he said. "Come and bid Mr. 
Dallas good-bye." 
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" Are — are we dying, Belt ? " whispered Roylance, and 
his voice sounded very strange. 

"Yes, it ^;aii't be lung. But I hope we shall go to 
sleep first and wake no more." 

He staggered in at the open doorway, for the canvas had 
been drawn aside, and stood gazing down at the lieutenant, 
who feebly raised his hand. 

Roylance remained there, leaning against the rough 
entrance, and on a case sat Pan, with his head resting 
against the wall and his eyes half closed. 

That grip of the hand was all that passed, save a long, 
earnest look of the eyes, and an hour must have passed 
over them in the almost insupportable heat. There was 
not a breath of air, and the poor fellows felt as if they 
were being literally scorched up, and that before long it 
would be impossible to breathe. 

They had silently said good-bye, and Syd sat now on 
the floor with his hand in Mr. Dallas's, thinking of his 
father, and of how he would come some time and find him 
lying there dead, and know by the work about that he had 
done his duty. 

" And poor Uncle Tom," he said to himself. " How sorry 
he will be ! I liked Uncle Tom." 

Then there was a wave of delirium passed over, in 
which as in a dream he saw sparkling waters and bright 
rivers dancing in the sunshine, and all was happiness and 
joy, till he started into wakefulness once more at a low 
groan from Roylance, who lay close beside him. 

The hideous truth was there : they were all dying of 
thirst, and Syd's last thought seemed to be that he had 
forgotten to ask help from above till it was too late, and 
he could not form the words. 

It was but a half delirious fancy, for he had prayed long 
and earnestly. But the idea grew strong now, and he 
tried to repeat the Lord's prayer aloud. 

No word came but to himself, and he went on sinking 
fast into unconsciousness till he came to "Give us this 
day—" 
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He started up, for something seemed to strike him, and 
he gazed wildly at the boy Pan, who had fallen from where 
he sat upon the box, and now struggled to his knees. 

" Water I " he gasped — "so thirsty. Master Syd water 
— water — I know where there's lots o' water — lots 1 " 

He literally shrieked the words, and some one who had 
been leaning against the entrance stumbled in, electrified 
with strength as it were, as he shouted hoarsely — 

" Water, my boy, water ; where ? " 

Pan gazed about him wildly in the delirium that had 
attacked him in turn, and did not seem to understand. 

The straw of hope that had been held out faded away 
again, and a mist came back over Syd's eyes till he heard 
Strake's voice, as he shook his son, shouting — 

" Water, d'yer hear. Pan ? to save us all." 

" Water," said the boy, hoarsely ; " water. Yes, I know," 
he yelled. "I used to get lots — down there." 

" Where — where, boy ? " cried the boatswain, wildly. 

" Down — where — I hid — father/' he whispered. " Big 
hole — cave in the rocks. Plenty — water — give — water." 

He lurched over to the left, and lay insensible upon the 
floor. 

If it was true ! The last hope gone unless the boy 
could be revived sufficiently to guide them to the spot. 

"He was mad," said the boatswain, slowly; and he 
looked wildly round with his bloodshot eyes. 

But the boy's words had brought hope and a temporary 
strength to Syd, who pressed his head with his hands and 
tried to think. 

" Would a bucket of sea-water revive him to make him 
tell us, JStrake ? " he croaked, more than spoke. 

"No, no, no; good-bye. It's all a dream." 

"It is not," cried Syd, wildly. "I know — the place. 
Heaven, give us strength. I know it now." 

" You're mad, sir, mad," groaned the boatswain. 

" No, Barney, DO. Help, come. Water — I know — lean 
find it now." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

It seemed too late as Syd rose to his feet, tottered to 

the looped back opening of the hut, and crawled out with 
his eyes starting, his dry mouth open, and every breath 
drawn with a wheezing, harsh sound that was horrible to 
hear. 

Before he had gone far down the slope toward where 
the men were lying beneath the rock, and the rope ladder 
hung over the rocky wall below the lower gun, he stopped 
short panting, with the sinking sun scorching his brain 
and everything swimming round. He looked backward, 
and had some idea that the boatswain was crawling after 
him, bringing a vessel that rattled on the loose stones as 
he came. 

But Syd could think of but one thing as he made 
his way toward the rope ladder, and that one thing was 
the fluid which should give them all back their life. He 
crawled on slowly and painfully, and then a black cloud 
came over his brain, and everything was gone for the 
time. 

Then the recollection came back, and he knew why he 
was there. Water — he knew where there was water if 
he could keep on recollecting till he reached the place. 
And could he reach it ? His hands and arms gave way, 
and he lay prone, sobbing hoarsely in his misery and 
despair. There was water, plenty of water, if he could 
reach it — if his mind would only hold out, and his strength 
last till he had taken one long deep draught of the cool, 
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sweet drink. And he could reach it and bury his face in 
the gushing flood, he could save everybody who lay dying 
there. But he could go no farther, only lie down moaning 
on that hot rock. 

" Master Svd ! — the water — where ? " 

There was a hot breath upon his face, a great hand was 
grasping his arm, and he turned to look wildly at the 
boatswain, and tried to speak, but there was on]y a harsh 
inarticulate sound from his parched throat. 

"Master Syd. Where— the water?" 

He tried again, but no words would come. The few 
minutes lying there, though, had given him strength to 
crawl on again till he was abreast of the men, only one of 
whom close by unclosed his wild eyes to stare at the 
couple crawling toward the edge of the rock wall. 

Syd stopped again panting, and once more all seemed 
over, for the black cloud had settled down over his under- 
standing; and though he could see the men lying only 
partly in shadow now, for the sinking sun was scorching 
them, he did not know why he had struggled so far till 
the hot breath was upon his cheek again, and the harsh 

high-pitched voice cried — 

" Master Syd ! — water — where ? — the water ? " 

" Water I " 

It was another voice uttered that word, and without 
knowing how or why, Syd was aware that the young sailor 
who had been so much mixed up with his adventures 
— Rogers — was gripping his hand. Syd stared at him 
wildly as with a fierce harsh cry the man tore at him as 
if he were holding the precious fluid back. A hoarse 
groan escaped from Syd's throat, and he struggled hard 
to think of what it all meant, while the mental confusion 
and insensibility grew upon him as he lay face downward 
on the burning rock, staring at that imaginary black 

cloud. 

" Water — water ! " Who said water ? It was not 
Strake, but this wild-eyed, fierce man, whose fingers were 
pressed into his arm. 
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Yes, he knew that now, and the burning sun shone 
through the black cloud again. Water — yes, he had come 
to get the water, and he began once more to crawl on 
toward the rope ladder below the gun, with the boatswain 
and Rogers hunting him, and nearly as feeble as he, 
pursuing him with their harsh repetition of that one 
word — water I 

At last close to the edge of the rocky platform with the 
gun above him on his right, straight before and below 
him the rope ladder fixed to a great mass of rock, and 
down there the natural pier, with the beautiful clear blue 
sea flooding it, and looking so calm and tempting. If he 
could reach that and lie and let the waves flow over him, 
how pleasant and refreshing it would be I No more pain 
or suffering, only rest and sleep. 

He felt a thrill of horror run through him like a spasm 
of pain^ and he shrank away, for there above the clear 
water was gliding the triangular back fin of a shark — two 
— three, and one monster's long, black, rounded muzzle 
rose up ; the creature curved over and dived down under 
one of its fellows, showing its soft white under-parts, and 
telling the miserable being on the rock above that it was 
no peaceful sleep he would find there, but an end of 
unutterable horror. 

That spasm of dread seemed to clear Syd*s mind for the 
moment, as he drew himself back a little just as Strake 
gripped his shoulder again, and Rogers uttered the one 
word in a harsh snarl — 

" Water ! " 

For the moment Syd*s head was clear, and he knew 
why he was there. His lips parted to speak, but only a 
harsh sound came, and the black cloud began to loom over 
him. But he had the momentary strength which enabled 
him to fight it back, and raising his left arm he pointed 
along the ridge of tumbled rocks full of rifts and hollows 
toward where on the day of the accident he had been 
struggling back, when Rogers had climbed up to his 
side. 
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" Water !** gasped the man, showing his teeth Hke some 
savage beast, and his eyes glared wild and bloodshot at 
his young officer. 

Again Syd tried to speak, but only that harsh sound 
came ; and he pointed still at the rugged backbone of the 
islet which ran from the natural citadel, and descended 
slowl}'' toward the far end by the sea. The young sailor 
stared back, then turned his head in the direction pointed, 
but no answering look of intelligence came. But Syd's 
finger still pointed, and the man turned his head and 
stared again. 

"Water!" he snarled ; "dying — water.'* 

The band was still extended toward the furrowed ridge 
with its chaos of tumbled rocks ; and after gazing in the 
direction once more, the man uttered a harsh groan, and 
crawled to the very edge of the rocky platform, lowered 
himself over as he clung to the rope-ladder, and would 
have fallen headlong had not his hands been cramped 
now so that the fingers were hooked, and he descended 
half-way before his strength failed, and he fell ten or a 
dozen feet, rolled over, and struck against one of the two 
buckets that lay there close up, as the men had left them 
after dipping for sea-water to bathe with, as they could 
not venture in. 

Rogers lay there for a few minutes half-stunned, and 
with his brow cut, and bleeding freely. Then he rose to 
his hands and knees to begin climbing up to the left, 
while Syd and Strake, with hot staring eyes, watched him 
as he went up slowly and painfully foot by foot. 

What for? Syd found himselt thinking. Was it to 
light back that black cloud of confusion which would 
keep coming and going, as now clearly, now as through a 
mist, he could see the young sailor climb and crawl higher 
and higher, and further away ; now he was behind some 
great rock, now he was in sight again ; now he descended 
into one of the crevices of the slope which looked red-hot 
in the glow of the setting sun. Then there came a blank, 
of how long Syd could not tell, for the black cloud was 
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over him. But his eyes opened wildly again, and he saw 
that Rogers was somewhere close by the edge of the great 
rift where he had stood and listened, and then it seemed 
that the man had fallen, for he disappeared suddenly, and 
Strake uttered a low harsh groan. 

Was it a dream, or was it really the young sailor coming 
back ? He could not tell ; he did not even know that the 
hoarse, harsh, rattling sound came from the boatswain who 
lay by his side ; but in an indistinct way he saw the man 
coming down quickly till he was where the two buckets 
stood, and he shouted something to him whose sound fell 
like a blow upon his brain. 

All was blank again, and he saw no more till hands 
were touching him, and he felt himself lifted up till his 
chest was reaching over the edge of something hard, and 
directly after there was cold delicious water at his lips, 
water that he tried to drink, but which only entered by 
his nostrils, and he gasped and choked, as it seemed 
suddenly to have turned to boiling lead. 

But the water was at his lips again, and this time, 
though it was almost agony, he drew in one great draught 
of the cool, sweet fluid, and then felt himself lifted and 
thrown roughly aside, to lie panting on the rock, and 
watching, with his senses returning fast, the acts of the 
man by him, who was bending over Strake, where the 
boatswain lay staring, and with his black lips apart, 
apparently dead. 

The man was Rogers he recognized him now- — and he 
saw him dip one hollowed hand into the bucket and let 
the water he scooped out trickle slowly between the boat- 
swain's parted lips. Then he stopped quickly, and took a 
quick deep draught himself — a draught which gave him 
strength to go on trickling more of the fluid between the 
apparently dead man's lips before turning to Sydney. 

I'll help you, sir," he whispered, faintly. "Drink 
again, 

Hah! Water, delicious cold pure water; a long deep 
draught that sent Ufe fluttering through Syd*s veins once 
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more, and he half lay there, watohing as some more water 
was trickled between the boatswain's lips. 

" I spilt — a lot/' said Rogers. " More down there." 

The power to act came back to Syd with his senses, 
and he loosened the handkerchief the boatswain wore from 
aboTit his neck, plunged it into the bucket, and drew it 
out full of water to hold over Strake's mouth, and let the 
water drip down as the poor fellow kept on making 
spasmodic, choking efforts to swallow. 

There was an intense desire on Syd's part to drink 
again, but he could think now, and he pointed up the gap 
toward the hut, where he knew that his brother officers 
and the boy lay dying. 

''Can you carry this up — to them?" whispered Rogers. 
"I'll go down and get the rest. There's quarter of a 
bucketful below here." 

Syd nodded. 

" ril try and get it up. Give him some more, and take 
the rest to my mates." 

Syd looked his assent and tried to get up, but fell 
down. His second effort was more successful, and he took 
the bucket, which contained nearly a quart of water, and 
reeled and staggered up the gap, past the men \Nho lay 
apparently dead to his right, and then on with his strength 
returning, and with an intense desire to kneel down and 
drink the precious fluid to the last drop. 

It was a hard fight, but he conquered, and staggered 
on to where the opening into the hut gaped before him, 
ruddy in the last rays of the setting sun. 

Were the inmates dead, and was he bringing that which 

would have saved them, too late ? 

He tottered in and he shuddered as he gazed at their 
wildly distorted faces, Dallas Lay gazing up, and Roylance 
was on the left, perfectly motionless, but Pan was lying on 
his back, rolling his head slowly from side to side. 

There was a tin pannikin, the one that had held the 
last drops of the water, on the floor close to the ca^e which 
had served as a table, and as Syd stooped to reach it, 
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a horrible dizziness seized him, and he nearly fell and 
scattered the precious burden. 

But he saved himself by snatching at the stone wall, 

and brought down one of the little blocks of which it was 
composed. Then dipping about a tablespoonful of the 
water with the pannikin, he let a few drops fall in Roy- 
lance's mouth, then in the lieutenant's, and lastly in Pan's, 
and as the water was absorbed, for neither seemed to have 
the power to swallow, he repeated this twice, his own 
powers returning more and more, and bringing that intense 
desire to drink in a way that was terrible. 

But he controlled it successfully, and went on giving a 
few drops of the precious life, as it were, to each, and 
setting his heart throbbing and a hysterical feeling rising 
in his throat, as he found that he was not too late. 

He wanted to drink the last drops himself, then he 
wanted to sit on the floor and weep and sob like a child. 
Then he felt that he must cry out and yell and kick like 
a mad creature, and all these desires had to be fought 
down, so that he could go on now trickling slowly the cold 
water betueen the white and blackened lips, over which 
he passed his wet finger from time to time, jealously 
careful lest a drop should be lost, till the whole quart 
was gone, and the last drop drained from the bucket into 
the tin. 

"More, more!" panted Syd, as he looked wildly from 
one to the other of the sufferers, whom he found making 
spasmodic effoits to swallow, and taking pannikin and 
bucket, he went feebly out and down the gap to where 
he had left Rogers and Strake. 

The sun had gone down and the short twilight would 
soon be passed. They must get more water before it was 
too dark. 

"No," he thought, *'it can never be too dark for that;" 
and he went on to find Rogers bending over Strake. 

" That's the last drop, sir," said the young sailor. " I've 
give all of it to 'em." 

" And will they all live ? " faltered Syd. 
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"Dunno yet, sir. It was a near toucher. Now you 
stop with him, and Til get some more. — No," he added ; 
" I can't go without a light." 

" How did you find it ? I could not tell you where to 

look." 

"Don^t quite know, sir. I was off my head. But I 
recollect you pynted, and I climbed up and up to where I 
found you t'other day, and then I tumbled, 'most cut to 
pieces with they rocks. And when I tried to get up I 
could hear the water gurgling, and went mad to get to it 
and drink it. Look here, sir — no : feel, sir ; wet through 
with slipping in. But, oh ! " 

He drew a long deep breath, and then caught up the 
bucket. 

" Let's go and drink as long as we can, sir ; but we shall 
want the lanthorn now." 

It was quite true, for the darkness which falls so rapidly 
in the tropics was quickly coming in. 

" Didn*t think I was going to do this no more, sir," said 
Rogers, as the pair struggled up to the quarters, and with 
trembling hands managed to strike a light and set the 
lanthorn candle burning. 

"Quick 1" whispered Syd, as there came a low moaning 
from the hospital. " If I go in they'll be expecting water." 

"Which they shall have, sir, before long," replied the 
sailor, and going back down the gap, they picked up the 
buckets, Syd stopping to speak to Strake. 

"Yes, sir; coming round, sir, I think," he said, hoarsely. 
" Is there a drop more water ? " 

" There'll be plenty soon. Only wait." 

" Now, sir, you take the lanthorn ; I'll take the buckets. 
Lor*, how swimmy I do feel. Not from having so much 
water, is it ? " 

The man's words jarred on Syd. They sounded so care- 
less from one who but a short time back was dying. But 
with a sailor, as soon as the danger is past, he is careless 
again, and the man was all eagerness now to help his 
messmates. 
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Syd did not find it easy to descend the rope-ladder, 
but he got down in safety, and then the difficult ascent of 
the rocks began. 

It was now dark, and he trembled lest they should miss 
their way and be wandering about for hours, while the 
poor creatures they had left were still in agony. 

But after one or two false slips they hit upon the right 
gap, as they thought, and were about to descend when 
Syd stopped short. 

" This can t be the place," he said ; " I don't hear the 
water gurgling." 

" That's what I've been thinking, sir," said Rogers. 
" Let's try again." 

Weak and weary as he was, Syd's heart sank, but their 
next attempt was successful, the faint sound of water 
trickling far below acting as their guide, and they found 
the place, descended carefully, not seeing their danger, to 
wheie the water gurgled musically from the rock into a 
little pool some five feet long. 

Here both drank long and deeply of the delicious draught, 
after filling their buckets, finding it no easy task to climb 
back with them to where they stood in the bright, clear 
starshine, and begin their journey back down to the bottom 
of the rope-ladder, where Rogers set down his pail, climbed 
up, lowered down a rope, and hauled both the buckets up 
without spilling a drop. Then while he attended to the 
men with one, Syd hurried up to the little hospital with 
the other, to find his patients sufficiently recovered to 
drink with avidity as much water as he would let them 

have. 

There was no sleep that night, but many a prayer of 
thankfulness was sent up from the darkness of that black 
gap toward where, in all their tropic splendour, the great 
stars twinkled brightly. 

'* And we shall see the light of another day," said Syd, 
aloud, "and — Roylance — Roy, are you awnke?" 

" Yes. I was listening to what ^ou said." 

" We've forgotten poor Terry." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was a false alarm, lor Terry had been tended by 
Rogers, and seemed one of the strongest of the party that 
sat eating their morning meal a few hours later. 

But an enemy would have found an easy captxire of the 
place that day had he come ; though, as there really was 
no illness, the recuperation was rapid enough, and ail 
congratulated themselves on the find. 

"It warn't nice while it lasted, but you see it was an 
eggsperens like, sir," said St rake ; "only what puzzles me 
is, why you and Pan-y-mar didn't think of the water 

afore." 

" I was thinking about it all night, Strake," said Syd, 
" and it was as great a puzzle to me. I lieard the gurgling 
of water that day when Mr. Dallas was hurt, and thought 
it must be the sea coming in through some crack, and I 
never thought of it again till I felt that I was dying. 
Then it came like a flash." 

" Dying ! Lor' now, we warn't dying/' said the boat- 
swain cheerily- "But thirsty I will say tl)ough,as I never 
was so thirsty afore. I've been hungry, and had to live for 
a week on one biscuit and the wriggling things as was at 
the bottom of a cask, but that's heavenly to going without 
your 'lowance o' water." 

"Don't talk about it,'* said Syd; "it was a horrible 
experience." 

" Well, come, sir, I like that," growled Strake, who soon 
seemed quite himself again ; " it was you begun it, not me." 
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" I ? " cried Syd, angrily ; " why, didn't you come to me, 
sir, and say that you always thought as long as a man 

had a biscuit and plenty of rum he could do without 

water?" 

" Why, so I did, Master Syd, sir. Of course Td forgotten 
it. Got so wishy-washy with so much water, that I can t 
think quite clear again yet." 

"Never mind; you know better about the rum now." 

" Yes, sir ; and if I gets back home again well and 
hearty, you know, there's a good cellar under the cottage 
at home," 

" Yes, of course, I know. What of that ? " 

" Well, sir, I'm going to set Pan-y-mar to work — his fin 
'11 be strong long afore then — to wash all the empty wine 
bottles I can find up at the house, and Ym goin' to fill 'em 
at the pump, cork 'em up, and lay 'em down in the cellar 
same as the captain does his port wine." 

" And give up rum altogether ? " 

" Give ? Up ? Well, no, sir ; I dunno as I could quite 
do that." 

" Never mind talking about it, then," said Syd ; *' but as 
soon as the men are well enough, let's have all the water- 
casks well filled." 

" Beg pardon, sir." 

'' WeU, what ? " 

" Water's lovely and sweet and cool where it is ; wouldn't 
it be better to have it fetched twice a day as we want 
It ? " 

"Yes, Strake," said Syd, "if you are quite sure that 
no enemy will come and try to oust us. Suppose they 
land, and we aie shut up here; are we to go on suftering 
tor want of water again ? " 

The boatswain hit himself a tremendous blow on his 
chest with his doubled fist. 

" Think o' that now, sir. Must be the water. Head's as 
wishy-washy as can be. Sort o' water on the brain kind o' 
feeling, sir." 

" We'll have the casks all filled and stored in that cave 
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near the powder, and be secure from it, but have the 
water for use fetched twice a day from the spring." 

" O* course, Master Syd, sir. Never struck me till this 
instant. Well, I'm proud o' you, sir, I am indeed, and it's 
a comfort to me now as I did have something to do with 
teaching of you." 

" What's that mean ? What does Eogers want ? " 

" Dunno, sir. Caught a big 'un, I s'pose, or lost bis line. 
You give him leave to fish, didn't you ? " 

" Yes.— Well, Eogers, what is it ? Got any fish ? " 

" Lots, sir. But here's a big boat, sir, close in ; floating 
upside down." 

" Boat ? " cried Strake. " Ay, ay, my lad ; that means 
firewood for the hauling up ; soon dry on the rocks." 

The news brought Roylance from Mr. Dallas's quarters, 
and Terry hurried down, the little party finding that the 
current had brought a water logged boat as big as a small 
schooner close in to the rock, by which it was slowly 
floating some forty yards away. 

" If we could only get a rope made fast on board," cried 
Syd, excitedly, as he gazed at the swept decks, and masts 
broken off quite short. 

" I'll swim off with a line, sir," said Rogers. 

"Ugh! sharks!" ejaculated Roylance. 

"I could swim off with a line and make it fast," began 

Syd. 

" Do, then, Belton," said Terry, eagerly ; " the boat would 
keep us in firewood for long enough," 

" But I should be afraid of the sharks, and should not 
like to let a man do what I would not do myself." 

"P'r'aps there are no sharks here now," said Terry, 
with an aggravating smile, which seemed to say, "you're 
afraid." 

" I'm not going to risk it," said Syd, quietly, " badly as 
we want the wood." 

" But that little vessel may be valuable," said Terry, 
" and mean prize-money for the men." 

"I don't think the men would care for prize-money 
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bought with the life of their captain's son," said Syd, 

coldly. 

" I wouldn t fui one," iii uttered Rogeis, as a murmur ran 

round the group of watching men. 

"Pish ! " said Terry, with a merry laugh. 

" Why don't you try it, Mr Terry 1 " said Roylance. 

"Because I should order him uot to go, and would not 
allow it, Mr. Eoylance," said Syd, firmly. 

" Brayvo, young gamecock ! " muttered Strake, who was 
busy with a line. "My, what a orficer I shall make o' 
im. 

"It would be too dangerous a job for any man to 
attempt. The sea swarms round the rock with hungry 
fish, and I don't mind saying I should be just as much 
afraid to go as I should be to let one of my men go." 

"There, sir, I think this here '11 do it," said Strake, 
coming forward with a ring of line and a marlin-spike tied 
across at the end. " If you'll give leave for me to go with 
half a dozen o' the men along yonder, we may be able to 
hook her as she comes along." 

" Come along, then," said Syd. " But will not that 
marlin spike slip out ? " 

** That's just what I'm afraid on, sir. Ought to be a 
little tiny grapnel as would hold on, but this is the best 
I can think on." 

The party climbed along the rocks, which formed a 
perpendicular wall from thirty to forty feet high, till they 
were some twenty yards beyond the derelict. Place was 
given to the boatswain, who had the line laid out in coils, 
and while he waited he carefully added to the stability of 
the marlin spike with some spun-yam. 

And all this time, rising and falling, the water-logged 
boat came on, the current drawing it in till it was only 
some thirty yards away from the cliff where they stood, 
and the men whispered together as to the possibility of 
the boatswain throwing so far. At last she was nearly 
opposite. 

" Stand by," growled the boatswain, gruffly. " Hold on 

T 
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to the end o' that Hne, Kogers, my lad, and stick to it if 
there comes a tug; then tighten easily, for we've got to 
check her way if my grappling iron does take hold." 

" Stand clear all/' said Syd, as the old man made the 
marlin-spike spin round like a Catherine wheel at the 
end of three feet of the line. The speed increased till it 
produced a whizzing sound ; then, letting it go, away it 
flew seaward right over the derelict, and the men gave a 
cheer. 

'* Well done, Strake," cried Syd, making a snatch at the 
line. 

" Nay, nay, sir,*' whispered the old man ; " you're skipper 
here ; let me do this." 

"Yes; go on/' said Syd, colouring at his boyish im- 
petuosity, as he resigned the line to the boatswain's 
hands. " Haul steadily ! that's the way. Now, then, will 
it hold ? " 

There was another cheer, for, as the rope was drawn 
upon, the marlin spike caught somewhere on the far side 
among the broken stays of the foremast. 

But the Avreck was not secured yet. It was gliding 
along slowly with the tide, but with great force, while it 
required a great deal of humouring and easing off to sue 
ceed for fear that the hold should break away. The con- 
sequence was that the men who held on by the rope had 
to follow the little vessel for some distance before it began 
to yield, and then they towed it slowly and steadily along. 
No easy task, for the towing-path was one continuous 
climb, and the men had to pass the line on from one party 

to the other. 

i3ut tliey towed away till the spot was reached whence 
the line had been thrown, and now that the boat was well 
in motion, the task grew more and moie easy. 

"Steady, there, steady !" growled the boatswain. "You 
arn't got hold of a nine inch cable, and it arn't hard and 
fast to the capstan. Steady, lads." 

Foi the men were getting excited, and were stamping 
away. They calmed down though, and towed on and on 
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till Syd began to give his orders, looking hard at Strake 
the while, as if to ask if he was doing right. 

''You, Rogers, have a line ready and jump aboard as 
she comes close in by the pier. Make it fast round the 
stump of the bowsprit." 

" Nay, nay, sir," growled Strake; "take a turn or two 
round the foremas', my lad, run the rope out through the 
hawse-hole, and then chuck it ashore here." 

"Ay, ay, sir," shouted Rogers, picking up one of the 
riugs of rope they had ready, and throwing it over his 
shoulder, as he stood barefooted on the rock. 

" Don't jump till you are quite sure, Rogers," cried Syd, 
"and 'ware sharks." 

The men laughed, the little vessel came nearer and 
nearer, and the excitement increased; when all at once, 
just as she was within a dozen feet of the rocks where the 
officers stood and the men were hauling steadily away, 
there was a yell of disappointment; the raarlin spike 
came away, biinging with it some tow and tarry rope, and 
the prize stopped, yielded to the pressure of the current, 
and began to glide away again. 

"Never mind, sir, I'll make another cast," cried Strake, 
gatherinc^ in the line ; but before he had got in many feet 
there was a splash, a quick scattering of the water, and 
after rapidly making a few strokes, Roylance was seen to 
climb over the side of the little vessel, which was nearly 
flush with the water. 

As he did so there was a shriek of horror, for a couple 
of sharks, excited by the sight of prey standing so near 
the edge of the waves that ran over the natural pier, made 
a swoop down upon the young officer, who in his hurry and 
excitement let loose the ring of rope he had snatched from 
Rogers, and it was seen to descend through the clear water. 

*' Why, he has no rope ! Hell be carried away with the 
boat. Jump back now ; never mind the sharks." 

" Stay where you are," cried Syd, as loudly as he could 
call out above the hurry and excitement. "Now, Strake, 
quick ! " 
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The boatswain was being quick, but it was hard work 
to get the line free from the tangle that it had dragged 
ashore. There was no other line handy, and it began to 
seem as if the brave young fellow, who was a favourite 
with all but Terry, would be carried off to sea to a horrible 
lingering death, for all knew that it was impossible for him 
to swim ashore. 

" Who told him to go on board ? " said Terry, coolly. 

" No one," replied Syd, who was now as excited as his 
companion was calm. *' It was his own rash idea. Oh, 
bo' sun, bo'sun, be smart 1" 

The boat had drifted some distance, befoi'e the old man, 
who, though really quick, seemed to be working with 
desperate deliberation, was ready to gather his line up in 
rings, and climb along the rocks till he was abreast, and 
could make his cast. 

The climb was difficult, as we have seen, and half a 
score of hands were ready to snatch the rings from his 
hands, and try to go and cast them. 

But discipline prevailed. It was Strake's duty, and he 
clambered up, followed by the men who were to haul; 
while on the vessel Roylance stood with his arms folded, 
waiting, the water rolling in every now and then nearly 
over his knees, and — horror of horrors ! — the two sharks 
slowly gliding round and round the boat, their fins out 
of the water, and evidently waiting for an opportunity to 
make a dash at the unfortunate lad and dras: him off. 

"Now, now ! " was uttered by every one in a low under- 
tone that sounded like a groan, as the old boatswain 
stopped short, raised the ring of rope, holding one end 
tiglitly in his hand, and cast. 

The rings glistened in the sun like a chain as the main 
part went on, and there was a groan of horror, for the end 
of the last ring fell short with a splash in the water. 

" He*s gone ! " muttered Syd. " Oh, my poor brave, 
true lad!" 

But even as he uttered those words, with sinking heart 
the boatswain was gathering the line up into rings agam, 
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with the most calm deliberation, climbing along the edge 
of the cliff as he went, till he was again well abreast of 
the vessel, when he paused to measure the distance he 
had to throw with his eve, for it was farther than it was 



ft 



Detore. 

The line, too, was heavy with its fresh drenching, and a 
murmur once more arose as it seemed to them that the 
old man was losing confidence, and letting the time go by ; 
for though he would be able to follow along right to the 
end of the rock, the line of coast trended in. and the 
current was evidently setting out, and increasing the 
distance. 

"Oh, Strake [ throw — throw," whispered Syd, who was 
close behind. 

" Ay, my lad," said the old man, calmly ; " it's now or 
never. Safety for him, or the losing of a good lad as we 
all loves. Now, then — with a w^ill ! stand clear ! Hagh ! " 

He uttered a peculiar sound as, after waving the lings 
of rope well above his head, he looked across at Roylance, 
who stood in a bent attitude, close to the side, forgetful of 
the sharks ; and then, with everybody wishing the cast 
God-speed, the rope was thrown. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

The excited party burst lato a bearty uheer hs the rings 

of wet rope flew glistening through the sunshine, and a 
fresh burst broke forth as they saw the outermost deftly 
caught by Eoylance. But the cheer changed to a yell of 
horror as it was seen that in his effort to cast the line far 
enough, the old boatswain had overbalanced himself and 
fallen headlong down the clitf, which was, fortunately for 
him, sufficiently out of the perpendicular where he fell to 
enable him to save himself here and there by snatching 
at the rugged blocks of coral, checking his fall cleverly 
enough till, as his companions breatlilessly watched, he 
stopped altogether, hanging, almost, on a ledge about six 
feet above the waves, and only keeping himself from going 
farther by grasping the stones. 

The intense interest was divided now between Roylance 
on the slowly drifting boat and the boatswain clinging for 
dear life. 

" Who can climb down to him," cried Syd, " before the 
rope tightens and he is dragged otf ? Here, I will." 

*' No, sir ; 111 go," said Rogers, eagerly ; and without 
waiting further orders he began to lower himself down as 
actively as a monkey, now hanging by his hands and 
dropping to a ledge below, now climbing sidewise to get 
to a better place before descending again. 

" Give the rope a turn round one of the blocks as soon 
as you get hold of it, Rogers," cried Syd. 

*' Ay, ay, sir," 
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" Can you hold on, Strake ? " 

" Ay, my lad, I think I can " growled the boatswain. 
'' Nuff to make a man hold on with them sliarks down 
below." 

'' The rope — the rope ! " shouted Roylance from the 

derelict boat. 

" Yes. We're trying," cried Syd. ** Here, what are you 
doing ? Don't tighten that ; you'll have Strake off the 
rock." 

He yelled this through his hands as he saw Roylance 
stooping down and hauling away at the rope hand over 
hand. 

" Perhaps he knows what he's doing " thought Syd ; and 
he turned his attention to the boatswain and the man 
going to his help. 

"Can any other man go down to assist?" he said. 
'* I'm afraid that Eogers will not be able to hold on, and 
the boat will go." 

" You'd better go, Belton," whispered Terry. *' I'll take 
command here. Mustn't lose poor Roylance," 

Syd turned upon him sharply, and was about to follow 
the suggestion, when a shout came from Rogers. 

" The rope — the rope ! " 

For a moment or two Syd stood there half- paralyzed 
as he grasped the fresh trouble that had come upon them, 
and saw the explanation of Roylance's action. It was 
plain enough now : in the boatswain's headlong fall he 
had either loosened his hold of the end of the rope, or 
retained it so loosely, that as he clung to the rock ^r his 
life it had dropped into the waves, and by the time Syd 
quite realized what was wrong, Roylance had hauled it 
on board, and was standing with it in his hand, fully 
awake to the peril of his position, and seeing that no help 
could come now from the rock. 

Syd's throat felt dry, and a horrible sensation of fear 
and despair ran through him as he stood there motionless 
watching his iriend and companion drifting slowly away. 
Another minute and his position would be hopeless unless 
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some vessel picked him up. So desperate did it seem 
that Syd felt as if he could do nothing. Then he was all 
action once more, as he saw what Roy lance intended. His 
lips parted to cry out ''Don't! don't!" hut he did not 
utter the words, for it was Eoylance's only chance; and 
all on the i*ock stood with starting eyes watching him as 
he seemed to be examining the rocky wall before him, 
and they then saw him turn his back, bend down, lift a 
loose coop, bear it to the side of the boat furthest from 
them, raise it on high, and heave it with a tremendous 
splash into the smooth sea. 

Before Syd could more than say to himself, " Why did 
he do that ? '' Roylance was back to his old place, had 
let himself down softly into the water, and was swimming 
hard for the lock. 

" It was to attract the sharks " said a voice behind him, 
as some one else grasped the meaning of the act, and 
to Syd's intense delight he heard a panting sound, and 
another of the sailors came toiling up with a fresh ring 
of rope which he had been to fetch. 

" Can you save Strake, Rogers ? " shouted down Syd. 

"Ay, ay, sir. I'll help him all right." 

" Come on, then," panted the young midshipman, and 
setting off he led the way, climbing along the edge of the 
rock so as to get level with Roylance, who was rapidly 
drifting to the end of the rock. 

" He is bringing the rope ashore," said Syd to himself, 
as he saw the end in his companion's teeth ; and they 
climbed on, encouraging each other with shouts, and 
steadily progressed ; but as they climbed it was in mo- 
mentary expectation of hearing a wild shriek, and seeing 
Roylance throw up his hands, as one of the ravenous 
monsters dragged him under. 

And as they climbed to get level with him, Roylance 
swam steadily on through the clear blue water ; and 
though every eye searched about him for a sight of some 
shark, not one was visible, though the back tins of no 
less than four could be seen gliding about in the neigh- 
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bonrhood of the floating hutch on the far side of the 
boat. 

By making almost superhuman efforts the party on the 
rock managed to get abreast of Roylance just as he was 
half way between the boat and a patch of rugged boulders 
which had seemed to promise foothold till help could 
reach him from above, and still the brave fellow swam on 
with the rope in his teeth, ring after ring slowly gliding 
out over the boat's side. 

" Now," cried Syd, as he grasped mentally the spot 
where his companion would land. " A man to go down." 

The sailor who had been his other companion on the 
day when Syd had attempted to explore the rock stepped 
forward, a loop was made in the rope, the man threw it 
over his head, and passed it below his hips. 

" Ready," he cried, and he was lowered down over the 
edge to be ready to give Roylance a helping hand, and try 
to make fast the line the latter was bringing ashore. 

"Ahl" shrieked Syd, suddenly, for it seemed to him 
that the end had come. For as he gazed wildly at his 
messmate, he saw that he was swimming with all his 
might, but making no way. Worse : he was being drawn 
slowly and surely out to sea, and the reason was plain ; 
the rope that should have continued to give over the side 
had caught somewhere in the broken edge of the bul- 
warks, and all Roylance's risks and efforts had been thrown 
away. 

"Let go, and swim for it 1" yelled Syd, and Roylance 
answered by throwing up a hand. 

" Can you see the sharks ? " said Syd, half aloud. 

" No, sir, not yet," said one of the sailors. " They're 
cruisint^ about the boat." 

" Roylance Roy ! Let go of the rope and swim," cried 
Syd, in an agony of dread. 

But the young middy turned on his back, loosened the 
rope all he could, and gave it a shake so as to send a wave 
along it. This had no effect, for it was too tight, and to 
the horror of those on the rock they saw him deliberately 
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tnm and take a stroke or two back toward the boat 
before giving the rope another shake. This time it had 
its due effect, for the wave ran along the hne and shifted 
it out of the rugged spot where it had cauglit, so that it 
once more ran out freely as Roylance turned to swim for 
the shore. 

'*HistI Don't make a sound," whispered Syd, as a 
murmur of horror ran through the group on the top of 
the cliff. 

For something had caught the eyes of all at the same 
moment. To wit, one of the triangular back fins, which 
had been gliding here and there about the coop on the 
far side of the boat, was seen to be coming round her 
bows, and the next thing seemed to be that the monster 
would detect the position of the midshipman, and then 
all would be over. In imagination Syd saw the voracious 
creature gliding rapidly toward Roylance, dive down, turn 
over showing its white undei-parts, and then there was 
the blood-stained water, the wild shriek, and disappear 
ance. But only in imagination, for as he made an effort 
all this cleared away from his excited brain, and the 
midshipman was there still swimming vigorously, and with 
a slow steady stroke, toward the rock, towing t}ie line. 
But there was the shark between him and the boat, quite 
round on his side now. 

" Hadn't you better let go ? " said Syd, in a voice he 
did not know for his own. 

"No" came back rather breathlessly, "there's plenty 
of line, Belt. I made the other end fast and — can't talk 



now/' 



A sudden thought struck Syd. 

" I must not say any more," he said to himself ; " a word 
would frighten him and make him lose his nerve. Here, 
quick ! My lads," he whispered, '' get some big lumps of 
rock ready to throw down." 

The men scattered, and in less than a minute they were 
back, and a little heap of stones from the size of a man's 
head downwards were ready at the edge of the cliff, where 
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Syd was gazing down fifty feet or so at his friend, who 
still swam on toward where the sailor was waiting and in 
happy ignorance of the nearness of one of the sharks. 
Syd could see right down into the clear water whenever 
the disturbance made by the lad's strokes did not ruffle 
the surface, and his starting eyes were plunged down into 
the depths in search of fresh dangers. 

" Oh ." he said to himself, " if he only knew how near 
that savage beast is ! Swim, Roy, swim, lad ! Why don't 
you let go of the rope and ^ave yourself ? " 

He dare not shout aloud ; and though he was high up 
in safety, he felt once more all the agony of horror and fear 
which had come over him when he was himself escaping 
from a shark, and he shuddered as he heard a murmur 
about him, and the men stood ready each with a great stone, 

" Couldn t no one go and help him with a knife ? " 
whispered one of the men. '* Oh ! look at that." 

" Hullo ! Caught again ? " cried Roylance, as the rope 

jerked. 

No one rephed. It was as if their mouths were too dry 
to utter a word, for the party on the top of the cliff plainly 
saw the shark thrust the rope up with its muzzle and ghde 
under it. 

Just then the horrible secret was out, for the sailor down 
below at the end of the rope shiieked out — 

" Swim, sir ! swim for it. One of those devils is coming 
at yer." 

Roylance was not a dozen feet from the speaker now, 
and they saw him give a violent start, and glance wildly 
over his shoulder. 

The fright did it. He could no longer swim calmly now, 
but began to thiow out his arms hand over hand to reach 
the rock splashing the water up into foam, and in an 
instant this brought the shark in his track. 

*' Ready with the stones ? " cried Syd, seizing one himself, 
and poising it above his head. 

The others obeyed, and what followed seemed afterwards 
almost momentarily 
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The shark scented its prey, and came on steadily now 
toward where Roylance was struggling desperately. In 
another minute the poor fellow would have been seized, 
but a shower of great stones came wliirling down in 
dangerous proximity to the swimmer, only one of which 
struck the shark, but that one with so good effect that it 
was for the moment disconcerted, and turned round as if 
puzzled. But directly after it saw its prey, went down^ 
and rose in the act of turning over to seize its victim. 

But there's many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
even in the case of sharks. Many a one has had a knife 
ripping it open just as it ha? anticipated enjoying some 
juicy black ; and others have had their prey snatched from 
their lancet-studded jaws, or tasted with it a hook. 

It was so here, Syd had hurled his stone, and was 
watching its effect before stooping for another, when he 
realized what the sailor in the loop below was about to do. 

" No, no," he cried, quick as thought. " No more stones, 
stand by with the rope." 

Syd threw himself down upon his chest and strained 
over the edge to watch what was going on, while, with the 
rapidity taught by discipline, the sailors seized the rope, 
and stood ready and waiting the next order. 

It was not for them to think for themselves, but to act 
as their officers bade, and Syd was already one whom they 
trusted and flew to obey. 

All this takes long to describe, but the action was quick 
enough. 

The sailor at the end of the rope had, as Roylance drew 
nearer, spun himself round rapidly till the loop was tight 
about him as he sat astride m the bight, and then he began 
to swing himself to and fro, describing a longer and longer 
arc till he found that he could reach. Then with a sudden 
desperate movement he flung himself forward and grasped 
Roylance round the waist, seizing the line the midshipman 
held with his teeth, too ; and then as, with the horror of 
despair, Roylance exerted his failing strength to get a grip 
of the bight of the hanging rope, Syd loudly shouted — 
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" Now, my lads, run them up.** 
It was just in time. 

In spite of the rocks and dargerous nature of the top of 
the cliff, the men, who had been waiting, started away from 
the edge, the rope hissed in running over the limestone, and 
Koylance and his brave rescuer were literally snatched up 
ten feet as the shark made its second attack, but only to 
fall back into the sea with a mighty splash. 

" Haul now I " cried Syd, excitedly, for the men could go 
no farther. 

" No, no, avast ! avast I " came up hoarsely from between 
the sailor's teeth, as he and Roylance swung to and fro 
just above the maddened shark, which began to swim in a 
circle. 

" Stop 1 " roared Syd. 
" Can you hold on, sir ? " said the sailor. 
"Yes," said Roylance. 
" Then here goes. Loose the line, sir/* 
His hands were free, and he had taken the tow-rope 
now from his teeth. 

Hardly knowing what he did Roylance obeyed, and with 
the rapidity taught by nmch handling of hemp, the sailor 
passed the end of the tow-rope through the bight of that 
which supported them, and then sent it through again, 
and secured it with a knot. 

It was just in time, for as he drew through the end and 
tugged at it, the line began to tighten, and draw them out 
of the perpendicular, then more and more away from the 
rock as the boat stiU glided away. 

" All right, sir, I've got you now," cried the sailor, clasp- 
mg Koylance about the waist. *' Now then, get your legs 
'cross mine, and put your arms round my neck and the 
rope too. That's your sort. Glad I saved your end from 
going after ail that trouble." 

" Ready below ? " cried Syd, as he looked down. 
" Well, no, sir," said the sailor, '* I wouldn't haul yet, or 
t'other line might part. Did you make it well fast aboard 
the boat, sir ? " he continued to Roylance. 
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The latter nodded his head, and sat gazing down, 
shuddering, at the shark. 

''Then you'd best wait, sir," shouted the man, as they 
were drawn up higher and higher, swinging gently like a 
coimterpoise. "You see our weight eases it off like on 
the boat, and we may get her yet." 

It seemed possible, for its rate was checked, but the 
slow deliberate glide still went on a little, flattening the 
curve formed by the two lines extending from the deck of 
the boat to the top of the rocks, fifty feet above the sea. 

" One moment, Mr. Roylance, sir," said the man, as 
coolly as if he were in the rigging of the ship, and not 
suspended by a thin rope over the jaws of a monstrous 
shark. " I want to get my legs round facing that cliff 
there. That's your sort. Now if your line gives way, as 

I'm feared it will one minute: yes, the knot's fast; 

that won't draw — I say, if the rope gives way we shall go 
down again the rocks with a spang, but don't you mind ; 
it'll only be a swing, and I'll fend us off with my feet. 
My ! we're getting tight now. Look out, sir, we're going." 

But the rope did not break, for seemg how dangerous 
the strain was becoming, Syd ordered the men behind him 
to ease off a little, and then a little more and a little more, 
till the progress of the water-logged vessel was gradually 
checked, and as they felt that the worst of the strain was 
ovei, the men on the cliff gave a cheer. 

"Steady there, steady!" cried Terry, angrily, and the 
men murmured. 

" Silence there 1 *' cried Syd. " Now, my lads, I think you 
may begin to haul." 

The men obeyed, and by the exercise ot a great deal of 
caution the first rope was drawn slowly hand over hand up 
the cliff till Roylance's head appeared. Syd extended his 
hands to his help, and the midshipman climbed over the 
edge and sat down in the hot sunshine in his drenched 
clothes, looking white and haggard, as one looks alter a 
terrible escape from death. 

The next minute the sailor was on the cliff, looking 
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none the worse for his adventure, but pretty well drenched 
by contact with Roylance's dripping clothes. 

Then a liiLle more hauling took place, till the men 
could get a good hold ol the line Roylance had brought 
ashore, in the midst of which the latter suddenly sprang 
up, looked over the edge ot the cliff, and catching sight of 
his enemy, he picked up the biggest piece of stone he 
could lift and hurled it down. It fell with a mighty splash 
in the water, and as chance had it, for little could be said 
for the aim, right down upon the shark, which turned up 
directly alter, and then recovered itself and swam laboriously 
away. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

" YoTT made me feel horribly bad, Roy," whispered Syd, 
hastily. "How could you do such a fearfully dangerous 
thing ? " 

iioylance smiled feebly and pointed down at the boat, 
which was yielding slowly to the drag kept on it by the 
men. 

" That may be the means of saving our lives," he said. 

" Are you going to leave those other two poor fellows to 
fall oft: the rock as food for the sharks, Mr. Belton ? " said 
Terry, who had been put out of temper by the action of 
the men. 

" I think you can answer that question yourself, Mr. 
Terry," said Roylance, flushing up angrily. 

Syd made no reply, but quietly gave his orders. 

"Mr. Roylance," he said, "are you well enough to take 
charge of the men here, as they haul the boat along, while 
I go and see to the bo' sun and Rogers being got up the 
clitf ? " 

" Weil enough ? yes/' cried Roylance, upon Avhom the 
short encounter with Terry had acted like a stimulus. 

Terry turned pale with rage at being passed over, and 
he followed Syd and four of the men as they hurried 
along with the rope set at liberty coiled up. 

It was with no little anxiety that the party approached 
the spot where Rogers had gone down, while Terry, who 
had expressed so much interest in the fate of the two 
men, oddly enough hung behind. 
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Syd was the first to reach the place, and looked over to 
be greeted by Rogers with a hail. 

"Is Mr. Strake all right?" 

''Ay, ay, sir; all but my bark," said the boatswain. 
"Don't say, sir, as you haven't got Mr. Roylance off the 
boat." 

" Got him off, Strake, and they're towing the boat along." 

" Hurrah 1 " shouted the two men, whose position in an 
indentation of the rock line had prevented them from 
seeing what was going on. 

The rope was lowered down with the loop all ready, and 
Strake was hauled up first, his appearance over the side 
being greeted with a cheer, and plenty of hands were 
ready to help him into a sitting position, for it was evident 
that he could not lift one leg. 

"Never mind me, my lads," he said, quietly. "Get 
Rogers on deck first." 

This was soon effected, the smart young sailor display- 
ing an activity as he scrambled over the edge of the rocks 
that contrasted strangely with the boatswain's limp. 

" Now, Strake," said Syd. as soon as he had seen Rogers 
safe, " are you hurt ? 

" Hurt, sir ? Did you say hurt ? 

" Yes, yes, man. 

"Well, I s'pose I am, sir, for I feels as if I'd got a big 
sore place spread all over me. Mussy me, sir, that's about 
the hardest rocks to fall on as ever was." 

" But no bones broken ? " 

*' Bones broken ? Nay. I've got none of your poor brittle 
chaney-ladle kind o' bones; but my head's cut and the 
bark's all off my right leg m the front. Left leg arn't got 
no bark at all, and I'm reg'larly shaken in all my seams, 
and stove in on my starboard quarter, sir. So if you'll 
have me got into dock or beached and then overhaul me 
a bit, I'd take it kindly." 

*' Of course, of course, Strake ; anything I can do." 

" Ahoy ! " cried the old man, raisin^ a hand as he sat in 
the sunshine upon the rock, but lowering it directly. "Oh, 
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dear ; I wanted to give them a liearty cheer yonder, but, 
phew! it's bellows to mend somewhere. Yes, I'm stove in. 
Old ship's been on the rocks ; all in the dry though." 

A cheer came back, though, as Roylauce and his men 
caught sight of the two who had been rescued, while they 
towed the boat slowly along. 

" How are we to get you back to the huts, Strake ? " 
said Syd, anxiously. 

*' Oh, never mind me just at present, my lad," said the 
boatswain ; " what I want to see is that there boat got 
alongside o' our harbour — on'y 'tarn't a harbour — and 
made fast with ail the rope you can find. Maybe she's 
got a cable aboard. I shoukl break my heart if she weer 
to break adrift now." 

" Mr. Roylance has her in charge, Strake, and I'll see to 
you. Where are you in pain ? " 

" Ask me where I arn't in pain, Mr, Belton, sir. I got 

it this time." 

'' I'm sorry for you, Strake." 

" Thank ye, sir ; but I'm sorry for you. There's a big 
job to patch me up and caulk me, I can tell you. It's 
horspittle this time, I'm feared." 

" But how are we to move you without giving you pain?" 

"I'll tell you, sir. Sail again, and some un at each 
corner. We shan't beat that." 

The sail was procured, and the injured man was carried 
as carefully as possible back to the foot of the gap, hoisted 
up, and then borne into the hospital. 

" Strake ! Hurt ? " cried the lieutenant. 

"Oh, not much, sir; bit of a tumble, that's all, sir. 
Don't you be skeared. 1 arn't gomg to make no row about 
it. No, no, sir, please," continued the boatswain, "not 
yet. I don't feel fit to be boarded. Just you go and give 
your orders to make that there boat safe, and then I'm 
ready for you. One word though, sir." 

"What is it?" 

" Have that there boat well fended, or she'll grind herself 

to pieces agen the rock." 
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Syd hesitated, but being full of anxiety to see the 
boat that had cost them so much thoroughly secured, and 
feeling perhaps that after all a rest after his rough journey 
would make the boatswain more able to bear examination 
and bandaging, he hurried off to find that he need not 
have troubled himself, tor Roylance was doing everything 
possible, and the vessel was being safely moored head and 
stern. 

But he was in time to have the boatswain's proposition 
carried out, and a couple of pieces of spar were hung over 
the side to keep her from tearing and grinding on the edge 
of the natural pier. 

As Syd was returning he came upon Terry, looking 
black as night, and held out his hand. 

" I'm sorry there should have been any fresh unpleasant- 
ness," he said. " Can't we be friends, Mr. Terry ? " 

"That's just what I want to be, Belton/' cried Terry, 
eagerly, seizing the proffered hand. "I'm afraid I did 
interfere a bit too much to-day." 

" And somehow," mused Syd, as he went on to the 
hospital, " I can't feel as if it's all genuine. It's like 
shaking hands with a sole and five sprats. Ugh ! how cold 
and fishy his hand did feel." 

The lieutenant was lying in the hospital with his eyes 
closed, and Pan was bathing his father's brow with water, 
using his injured arm now and then out of forget fulness, 
but putting it back in the sling again as soon as it was 
observed. 

"Arn't much the matter with it, I know, Pan-y-mar," 
the injured man whispered, as Syd halted by the door to 
see how his new patient seemed, trembling terribly in his 
ignorance at having to put his smattering of surgery to 
the test once more. 

" Ah, you dunno, father," grumbled the boy. " YouVe 
ketched it this time. I don't talk about getting no rope's- 
ends to you." 

" No, ray lad, you don't. T should jest like to ketch 
you at it. But you won't see me going about in a sling." 
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"Ah, you dunno yet, father.'* 
Don't I? You young swab; why, if I had my head took 
off with a shot, I wouldn't howl as you did." 

"Why, yer couldn't, father," said Pan, grinning. 

" What, yer laughing at me, are yer ? Just you wait till 
I gets a few yards o' dackylum stuck about me, and you'll 
get that rope's-end yet, Pan-y-mar." 

" Oh, no ! I shan't," said Pan in a whisper, after 
glancing at the lieutenant, who was lying with his eyes 
closed. " You'll be bad for two months." 

*'What? Why, you sarcy young lubber, if the luff 
warn't a lying there and I didn't want to wake him, I'd 
give yer such a cuff over the ear as 'd make yer think 
bells was ringing." 

"Couldn't reach," said Pan, dabbing his face. 

" Then I'd kick yer out of the door," 

"Yah !" grinned Pan. "Can't kick. I see yer brought 
in, and yer couldn't stand." 

"Keep that water out o' my eye, warmint, will you," 
whispered the boatswain. " Water's too good to be wasted. 
Give us a drink, boy." 

Pan rose and dipped a pannikin full of the cool water 
from a bucket, and held it to his father's lips. 

" Wouldn't have had no water if it hadn't been for me 
coming ashore," he said. 

" Ah, you've a lot to boast about. Just you pour that 
in properly^ will yer ; I want it inside, not out." 

" Who's to pour it right when yer keeps on talking ? " 
said Pan, as he trickled the water into his father's mouth. 

"Ah, you're a nice sarcy one now I'm down, Pan-y-mar," 
said Strake, after a long refreshing draught. "i3ut you 
may be trustful, I've got a good memory for rope s-ends, 
and you shall have it warmly as soon as I'm well; 

"Then I won't stop and nuss yer," said Pan, drawing 
back. 

" You just come on, will yer, yer ungrateful swab," 

"Shan't," said Pan. 

"What I Do you know this here arn't the skipper's 
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garden, and you and me only gardeners, but 'board ship — 
leastwise it's all the same — and I'm your orficer ? " 

"You arn't a orficer now," said Pan, grinning. " You're 
only a wounded man." 

"Come here." 

" Shan't ! " 

" Pan-y mar, come here ! " 

" Say you won't rope's-end me, and I will," 

"But I will rope's-end you." 

" Then I won't come." 

The boatswain made an effort to rise, but sank back with 
a groan. Pan took a couple of steps forward, and looked at 
him eagerly. 

"Why, you're shamming, father," he said. 

The boatswain lay back with the great drops of sweat 
standing on his face. 

" I say, you won't rope's-end me, father ? " 

There was no reply. 

" Why, you are shamming, father." 

Still all was silent, and the boy darted to the injured 
man's side and began to bathe his face rapidly. 

" Father," he whispered, hoarsely, " father. Oh, I say ! 
Don't die, and you shall give it me as much as you like. 
Father — Oh, it's you, Master Syd. Be quick ! He's so 
bad. What shall I do ? 
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" Be quiet," said Syd, quietly. " Don't be frightened ; he 
has fainted." 

" Then why did he go scaring a lad like that?" whimpered 
Pan, look in .; on. 

"Hush I Be quiet. Theie: he is coming round," said 
Syd, as the injured man uttered a loud sigh and looked 
wonderingly about him. 

"Just let me get hold — Oh, it's you, sir. Glad you've 
corned. I'm ready now. — Stand aside, Pan-y-mar, and 
give the doctor room. — Say, Master Syd," he whispered, 
"don't let that young sneak know what I said, but I do 
feel a bit skeared." 

" You are weak and faint." 
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"But it's about my legs, Master Sydney. Don*t take 
*em off, lad, unless you are obliged." 

"Nonsense! I shall not want to do that. You are 
much bruised, but there are no bones broken." 

" Ay, but there are, my lad," said the boatswain, sadly. 
" I didn't want to say much about it, but I am stove in. 
Ribs." 

" How do you know ? " 

"Feels it every time I breathes, my lad. Bad job when 
a ship's timbers goes." 

Sydney knew what to do under the circumstances, and 
sending Pan for Rogers to help him, he proceeded to 
examine his fresh patient, to find that two ribs were 
broken on the right side, the rest of the injuries consisting 
of severe bruises and grazings of the skin. In addition 
there were a couple of cuts on the back of the head, which 
called for strapping up. 

Part of these injuries had been attended to by the time 

Pan returned with Rogers, and then the ribs were tightly 
bandaged with a broad strip of sail-cloth. 

" I say, sir," growled the boatswain, "not going to do this 

all over me ? " 

"No! Why?" 

" *Cause I shan't be able to move, and my boy's been 
a-haskin' for something hot 'fore you come." 

" That I didn't, father." 

"Oh, yes, you did, my lad. You didn't ask with yer 
mouth, but have a way of asking for what you're so fond 
on without making no noise." 

Pan screwed up his face, and the lieutenant, who had 
been lymg apparently asleep, burst into a loud laugh. 

" Come, Strake," he said, "you had better leave that, and 
think of getting better." 

"Ay, ay, sir; but I hope I see you better for your 
nap." 

" I wish you did, my man, and I wish you the same. 
But there, we've such a skilful young doctor to look after 
us, we shan't hurt much." 
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" Not us, sir. I ana't nothing to what you was^ and see 
what a iob Mr. Belton's made o vou." 

"Yes ; it's wonderful. I can never be grateful enough." 
Beg pardon, sir," said Sydney, "but I want to finish 
bandaging the boatswain ; and if you keep on talking like 
that I can't." 

"I am silent, doctor!" said the lieutenant, laughing. 
" And so youVe got a boat, have you ? 
Such as it is, sir." 

Then if the cantain does not come back we shall have 
the means of getting away from this place. No ; that will 
not do. Mr. Belton : we must hold it till we are driven out. 
Keep to it to the very last. I say we : you must, for you are 
in command. I suppose it will be months befoie I am 
well." 

" Vm afraid it will," replied Syd. 

" Then vou must hold it. as I said." 

" Hurrah 1 " cried Strake, and then screwing up his face 

•" My word ! that's bad. You're all right, Pan-y mar. 
There won't be no rone's-end for vou this week." 

" No," said Syd, merrily, " I think he's safe for quite that 
time." 

"And when may I move, doctor?" said Mr. Dallas, 
smiling. 

"As soon as you can bear it, sir, Fll have you got out 
m the morning to lie in the shade and get the fresh 
sea-breeze before it grows hot." 

" Ah ! thank you, my lad," he said, with a longing look. 
"Tm beginning to think I would as soon have been a 
surgfeon as what I am." 

Syd started and coloured up, as he wondered whether 
the lieutenant knew anything about his life at home. 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 

The same reply always from the look-out man by the 
flagstaff; no ship in sight, and the town of St. Jacques 
slumbering in the sun. But there was so much to do 
that Syd and Roylance could spare very little time for 
thinking. 

As soon as the patients had been tended there were 
a score of matters to take Syd's attention; but he was 
well seconded by Roylance, who, to Terry's disgust, threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of keeping the fort 
as if it were a ship. 

The lieutenant progressed wonderfully now that the 
feverish stage was over, and one day he said — 

" I can't work, Syd, my dear boy, for I am as weak as 
a baby, and I shall not interfere in any way, so go on and 
behave like a man." 

Pan forgot to use his sling to such an extent that there 
could be no mistake about his wound bein<? in a fair 
way to heal, and were other proof needed it was shown 
in the way in which he tormented his helpless father. 
For though the boatswain pooh-pouhed the idea of any- 
thing much being the matter with him, it was evident 
that he suffered a great deal, though he never winced 
when his injuries were dressei. 

" Serves me right," he used to say. " Arter all my 
practice, to think o' me not being able to heave a rope 
on board a derrylick without chucking myself arter it. 
There, don't you worrit about me, sir. Give me a hextry 
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fig o' tobacco, and a stick or a rope's-end to stir up that 
young swab o' mine, and I shall grow fresh bark over all 
my grazings, and the broken ribs '11 soon get set. How 
are you getting on with the boat ? " 

"Not at all, Strake/' replied Syd. "We cant pump 
her out because there's a big leak in her somewhere, and 
I don't like to break her up in case we think of a way of 
floating her so as to get away from here." 

*'What? Who wants to get away from here, sir? 
Orders was to occupy this here rock, and of course you 
hold it till the skipper comes back and takes us off/' 
" Yes ; but in case our provisions fail ? " 
" Tchah ! ketch more fish, sir. There's plenty, aren't 
there ? " 

"Yes; as much as we can use." 
" And any 'mount o' water ? " 
" Yes." 

*' And the only thing you want is wood for cooking ? " 
" Yes." 

" Then that boat, which seems to ha' been sent o' purpose, 
has to be got ashore somehow to be broke up. Now, if 
you'll take my advice you'll just go down to the rocks 
there and think that job out. I can't help you much, sir, 
'cause here I am on my beam-ends. Go and think it out, 
lad, and then come and tell me." 

"Strake's right/' said the lieutenant, who had been 
lying in the shade outside the hut. " Captain Belton will 
either be back himself or send help before long. You 
must hold the place till he comes." 

Those words were comfortable to Sydney. They were 
like definite orders trom his superiors, and he could obey 
them with more satisfaction to himself than any he thought 
out for himself. So he went down to the pier, meeting 
Roylance on his way, who had just been his rounds, and 
had a few words with the men on duty by the upper and 
lower i^uns, and at the flagstaff. 

**My orders are to go and see to getting the wreck 
ashore for firewood, Roylance/' 
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" Orders ? " said the midshipman, laughing. ** Well, it 
does seem a pity after the tiouble we took." 

"And risk," interpolated Syd. 

" To get her moored here to be of no use " 

" Come, and let's see what can be done." 

The two youths descended the rope-ladder beneath the 
lower gun, and spent some time in examining the vessel, 
but were compelled to give up in despair. She was 
securely moored so that they could easily get on to the 
water-washed decks, where there were a couple of fixed 
pumps, but these had been tried again and again ; and, 
as the men said, it was like trying to pump the Atlantic 
dry to go on toiling at a task where the water flowed in 
as fast as it was drawn out. 

" There's no getting at the leak even if we knew where 
it was," said Roylance. 

*' I think the same/' said Syd, " so we may as well get all 
the wood out of her we can, and lay it on the rocks to dry." 

This task was begun, and for two days the men worked 
well ; some cutting, others dragging off planks with crow- 
bars, while the rest bore the wood to the foot of the rocky 
wall, where it was hauled up and laid to dry in the hottest 
parts of the natural fort. 

It was on the third day from the beginning of this 
task, as the pile of dripping wood they had taken from 
the wreck began to grow broad and high, while endless 
numbers of riven pieces were ranged in the full sunshine, 
and sent forth a quivering transparent vapour into the 
heated air, that Syd, who was standing ankle-deep in 
water on a cross-beam directing the men, and warning 
them not to make a false step on account ot the sharks, 
suddenly uttered a cry — 

" Look out ! " he shouted, and there was a rush for the 
rock, where as soon as they were on safely the men began 
to roar with laughter. 

"Beg pardon, sir" said Rogers, touching his hat, as he 
stood axe in hand ; " but seeing as how he tried to eat 
me, oughtn't we to try and eat he ? " 
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The " he " pointed to was a long, lean, hungry-looking 
shark which had been cruising about the side of the vessel, 

whose bulwarks had all been iipped off and deck torn up, 

so that she floated now like a huge tub whose centre was 
crossed by broad beams. So open was the vessel that it 
had needed very little effort on the part of a shark to 
make a rush, glide in over the ragged side, and then begin 
floundering about in the water, and over and under the 
beams which had supported the deck. 

"I don't know about eating him, Roy," said Syd; "but 
as I'm captain I pass sentence of death on the brute." 
Then to the men — " How can you tackle the wretch ? " 

" Oh, we'll soon tackle him, sir," said Rogers ; " eh, mess- 
mets ? " 

There was a growl of assent at this, and the men looked 
at their young leader fuU of expectancy. 

" Well," he said, *' be careful. What do you mean to do?" 

" Seems to me, sir," said the man, *' as the best thing to 
do would be to fish for him." 

" No, no," cried Roylance ; '' fetch a line with a running 
knot, and see if you can't get it round him, and have 
him out." 

Rogers gave his leg a slap, 

"That's it, sir. Pity you and me can't be swung over 
him like we was off the rocks. Easily run it across his 
nose then." 

Roylance could not help a shudder, and he glanced at 
Syd to see if he was observed. 

" I get dreaming about that thing sometimes," he said. 
" I wonder whether this is the one." 

' Hardly likely, but it's sure to be a relation," said 
Syd, laughing, as they stood watching the movements of 
the shark, whicli seemed to be puzzled by its quarters, 
and was now showing its tail as it dived down under a 
beam, now raising its head to glide over and disappear 
in the depths of the ship's hold. 

The men were not long in getting the line that had 
been used to tow the vessel to its moorings, and a freely 
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running noose was prepared and tested by Rogers, who 
suddenly threw it over one of his messmates' heads, gave 
it a snatch, and drew it taut. Taking it off, he lassoed 
another in the same way. 

" That's the tackle/' he said, smiling. " Next thing is 
to get it round the shark." 

" Yes," said Roylance, " but it's something like the rats 
putting the bell on the cat's neck. Who's to do it ? " 

" Oh, Fm a-going to do it, sir," said Rogers, shaking out 
the rope. " Lay hold, messmates, and when I says ' now ! ' 
have him out and over the rocks here. — P'r'aps, sir, you'd 
like to have an axe to give him number one ? " 

" How do you mean ? " 

" One on the tail, sir, to fetch it off; only look out, for 
he's pretty handy with his tail." 

" That's what some one said of the man who had his 
legs shot off," whispered Roylance, laughing, '*that he was 
pretty handy with the wooden ones." 

" We re ready, sir," said Rogers, " when you likes to give 
the word." 

" T5iit about dangpr^ my man ? " said Syd, who half- 
wondered at himself, as he hectored over the crew, and 
thought that he was a good deal like Terry, who was 
contemptuously looking on. 

" Theer's no danger, sir," said Rogers. 

** I don't know so much about that," said Syd ; " suppose 
you slipped and went down into the hold ? " 

" Well, in that case, sir," said Rogers, grimly, " Master 
Jack there would have the best of it, and none of his mates 
to help. Wonder whether a shark like that shovel nosed 
beggar could eat a whole man at a meal ? " 

'' Ugh ! " ejaculated Syd, with a shudder. " It's too risky. 
Better give it up." But the men looked chapfallen. 

" But the brute will put a complete stop to our work," 
said Roylance, who was watching the restless movements 
of the self-imprisoned shaik. "Don't stop them, Belton," 
he continued, in a low tone, " I want to see that monster 
kiUed." 
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" For revenge ? " 

" If you like to call it so. It or one of its fellows made 
me pass such moments of agony as I shall never forget." 

" I shall never forget my horror either," said Syd, as he 
too looked viciously at the savage creature, which just then 
rose out of the water and glided over one of the beams. 
" There, go on, Rogers, only take great care." 

" I just will that, sir," said the man, as his messmates 
cheered; and taking the noose in his hand he stepped along 
the plank leading from the rocks to the vessel. " When I 
say * now, lads,' mind you let him feel you directly ; and 
haul him out." 

" Ay, ay I " cried the men ; and then every eye was fixed 
upon the active young fellow, whose white feet seemed to 
cling to the wet planking upon which he stood, and from 
which he stepped cautiously cut upon one of the beams 
that curved over from side to side. 

Hardly was he well out, and stooping down peering into 
the water, than Syd uttered a warning cry, and the man 
bounded back as the shark, attracted by the sight of his 
white legs, came up from behind, and glided exactly over 
the spot where he had been standing. 

" Ah ! would yer ! " shouted Rogers ; and the men roared 
with laughter, "This here's fishing with your own legs 
for bait," continued the young sailor, " Well, it's got to 
be who's sharpest — him or me." 

" I think you had better not venture," said Syd, hesitating 
again. 

" Oh ! don't say that, sir. We shall all be horrid disap- 
pointed if we don't get him." 

But see what a narrow escape you had/ 

** Well, yes, sir ; I wasn't quite sharp enough, but there 
was no harm done." 

"Go on," said Syd, unwillingly, as he caught Roylance's 
eye ; and hurrying by for fear that the permission should 
be withdrawn, the man stepped quickly back on to the 
beam, keeping a sharp look-out to right and left. 

" I see you, you beggar," he said ; *' come on." 
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The shark accepted the invitation, and made quite a 
leap, passing over the beam again, diving down, showing 
his white, and swam twenty feet away, to turn with 
difficulty amongst the submerged timber forward, and 
returned aiming clumsily at the white legs which tempted 
him, but missing his goal, for the young sailor nimbly 
leaped ashore. 

" I shan't get him that way," he said. " Here, give us 
something white." 

There was nothing white handy but blocks of coral, 
and Rogers solved the difficulty by selecting a hat and 
taking a handspike. 

He tried his plan at least a do?en times without result, 
and lost two good chances ; but the man was too clever for 
the shaik at last. Rogers had scanned pretty accurately 
the course the brute would pursue, and had noted that 
when once it gave a vigorous sweep with its tail to send 
itself forward, there was no variation in its coui-se. 

So waiting his time, standing in the middle of the cross- 
beams with the noose in his hand, he fixed his eye upon 
his eneaiy, threw the hat ashore as a useless bait, and 
depending once more upon himself, he waited. 

It was not for long. The brute made at him, and as it 
glided out of the water to seize its prey, Rogers, by a 
quick leap, spread his legs wide apart and held the noose 
so cleveily that the shark glided into it as a dog leaps 
through a hoop ; and it was so ingeniously adjusted that 
the rope tightened directly, almost before the young sailor 
could shout ^' Now" while the shark went over and down 
between two of the cross-beams behind his fisher, as, from 
a cause upon which he had cot counted, Rogers took an 
involuntary header into the part of the water-logged vessel 
from which the shark had come. 

The cause upon which the young sailor had not reckoned 
was the rope, which, at the shark's plunge as soon as noosed, 
tightened the line which crossed Rogers' leg, snatched it 
from under him, and down he went, to the hoiror of all 
present. 
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In a moTient the water all about where the shark had 
pkmged began to boil, and the next moment there was 

a quifk Kplabhiiig 'AS Rogexta' head apjjeaied. 

" Hold on to him ! " he shouted. " Don't let him go. 
Where's he ketched ? " 

" Don't talk," yelled Syd, lunning along the planks to 
stretch out a hand. " Here, quick, let me help you out." 

"Oh, I'm all right, sir, so long as the rope holds," cried 
the young sailoi, coolly. "He won't think of me while he's 
got that bit of line about him." But he climbed out all 
the same, and stood rubbing his shin. 

"Never thought of the rope bitching on to me like 
that," he said. " Whereabouts is he ketched, mates ?" 

" The rope has slipped down pretty close to his tail," 
cried Koylance, as he watched the creature's frantic plunges 
in the limited space. 

" Something like fishing this, R-oy," said Syd, excitedly, 
while the men held on, and they could see amid the flying, 
foaming water the long, lithe body quivering from end to 
end like a steel spring. 

" I'd haul him out, sir, 'fore he shakes that noose right 
over his tail." 

" Yes. Look alive, my lads. Now then I " cried Syd, 
" haul him out. Quick ! " 

The men gave a cheer, and hauling together, they ran 

the writhing monster right out of the water, and over the 
edge of the natural pier, fifty feet or so up among the 
loose rocks, where it leaped and bounded and pranced 
about for a few minutes in a way which forbade approach. 

Then there was a loud cheer as Rogers seized his oppor- 
tunity, and brought down the axe he had snatched up with 
so vigorous a stroke on the creature's back, about a couple 
of feet above the great lobe of the tail, that the vertebra 
was divided, and from that moment the violent efforts to 
get free lost their power. 

It was an easy task now to give tlie savage monster its 
coup de grdce, and as it lay now quivering and beyond doing 
mischief, the men set up another cheer and crowded round. 
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" There," cried Rogers, " that means shark steak for 
dinner, lads, and — " 

"Sail ho!" came from above; and the shark was for- 
gotten as the words sent an electric thrill through all. 

*' Come on, Roylance ! " cried Syd, climbing up the rope- 
ladder to run and get his glass. 

*' Ay, ay," cried Roylance, following. 

" Let's get a better hold with the rope, mates," said 
Rogers, *' and haul the beggar right up on deck. They're 
artful beggars is sharks, and if we leave him here he'd as 
like as not to come to life, shove a few stitches in the cut 
in his tail, and go off to sea again." 

The men laughed, and the prize was hauled right up to 
the perpendicular wall below the tackle, willing hands 
making the quivering mass fast, and hauling it right up 
into the gap, and beyond all possibility of its again reaching 
the sea. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A GOOD deal had been done to make the way easy, but 
still it was an arduous and hot climb up to the fiagstaff, 
on his way to which Syd had found time, in case they had 
not heard, to announce the sail in sight to Mr. Dallas and 
the boatswain. 

There it was, sure enough, a vessel in full sail right 
away in the east ; and as Syd gazed at it through the 
glass, his spirits sank. 

" It isn't the Sirius," he said, as he handed the glass to 
Roylance. 

" No, sir," said the man on the look-out ; " she*s a 
Frenchy, I think." 

" How do you know it isn't the Sirius ? " said Roylance, 
as he used the glass. 

"Because her masts slope more than those do," replied 
Syd, and then he felt how ignorant he was, and how old 
Strake would have told the nationality of a vessel "by the 
cut of her jib," as he would have termed it. His musings 
were interrupted by Roylance. 

'' Yes, 1 thmk she's a i?'rench ship," he said. "Bound 
for St. Jacques, evidently, and I dare say she'll come by 
here." 



" Well, we can't stop her," said Syd, shortly, for he felt 
annoyed that his companion should know so much more of 
seafaring matters than he. 

" No," replied Roylance ; " but she can stop us perhaps. 
I should not be surprised if she is coming on pu rpose ; for 
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the people, you see, must know we have taken possession 
of this rock, and that is why all shipping has kept away." 

"Perhaps so," said Syd, a little more testily, for it was 
painful to be so ignorant. " Well, I suppose we can do 
nothing." 

"Do nothing? Well, you are at the head of affairs; 
but if it was my case I should go and have a word with 
the lieutenant, and take his advice." 

These were his words of wisdom, and Syd hurried down 
to the hospital and reported. 

" And me a-lying here like a log," muttered the boat- 
swain. 

" In all probability a French man-of-war come to see 
what we mean by settling down here. Well, Mr. Bel ton," 
said the lieutenant, " I do not suppose it means fighting ; 
but, if I were you, I should get out my ammunition, and 
have it well up to the guns." 

" Why don't you tell me to do it, sir ? " cried Sydney, 

humbly. 

" Because the command has fallen upon you, my lad ; 
and I'm only a poor feeble creature, hardly able to lift an 
arm. Come ; you have no time to spare. Draw up your 
ropes, beat to quarters, and if the enemy does come near, 
and send a boat to land, you can warn them off." 

" And if they will not go, sir ? " 

" Send a shot over their heads.* 



" And if they don't go then ? " 
" Send one through their boat. 



n 



" But that will hurt somebody, sir. 

" I hope so," said the lieutenant, dryly. " Why, Strake, 
what are you doing?" he continued, excitedly, as the 
boatswain slowly sat up, uttering a groan as he lowered 
down his feet. 

" On*y going to see to that there ammunition, sir. 
There's no gunner aboard, and some one ought to do it." 

'* But you are too weak and ill, my man." 

" I shall be weaker and iller ever so much, sir, if I stop 
here," said the boatswain. " Oh, I arn't so very bad." 
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" But really, my man — " 

" Don't stop me, your honour, sir. How could I look 
his father in the face again if I didn't lend a hand just 
when it's wanted most ? " 

"Well, I cannot stop you, Strake," said the lieutenant. 
"I only wish I could stir. I could do nothing but take up 
the men's strength, and make them carry me about. Go 
on, Mr. Belton ; play a bold part, and recollect you are 
acting in the King's name." 

Syd flushed up, and went to work at once. The 
preparations did not take long. The rope ladder was 
hauled up and stowed away, the men were called to 
quarters, ammunition served out under the boatswain's 
orders, and the guns loaded. Every man had his cutlass, 
and the British colours had been laid ready for hoisting at 
a moment's notice. 

When these arrangements had been made, Syd took 
Roylance and Terry into consultation, and asked them if 
there was anything else that could be done. 

Neither could suggest anything, for the water-casks 

were filled, the stores were up in safety, and the men had 

a supply oi fresh fish, in the shape of the shark just caught 

— a toothsome dainty that some sailors consider excellent 

for a change. 

All was ready ; every man at his post ; and after buckling 

on his dirk, Syd thought to himself, " What an impostor I 

am ! What impudence it is for me to pretend to command 

these men ! 



But as he went out amongst them, somehow it did not 
seem as if they thought so. There was a bright eagerness 
in their faces, and whenever he spoke it was to be answered 
with a cheery " Ay, ay, sir 1 " and his orders were executed 
with alacrity. 

It was a small party to command, if this should prove to 
be a French man-of-war come to dispute the right of the 
English to this rocky speck off their possessions. 

But the matter was soon to be proved. From time to 
time Syd climbed to the flagstaff to watch the stranger, 
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■which "was approaching fast, and also to sweep the distant 
horizon in search of help in what promised to be his dire 
need. 

And here it may as well be stated that in planting his 
garrison on the rock, it had been the intention ol Captain 
Belton — an idea endorsed by his consort — to let a party of 
his men hold the place, so as to keep any party from 
St. Jacques from taking possession, and from thence 
annoying his ships. Such a venture could only be made 
with boats from the town, and these he felt that it would 
be easy for the little garrison to beat off. It never entered 
into his calculations that the rock could be attacked by a 
man-of-war, for he and his consort would be there watching 
the channel which led up to the town, and theirs would be 
the duty to repel any formidable attack. 

The gale, which had risen to a hurricane, changed all 
this, and that upon which the captain did not count had 
come to pass. 

For a French frigate was sailing steadily up the broad 
channel — a vessel whose captain was evidently quite 
at home among the coral reefs and shoals which spread 
far and near, and its nearing was watched with eager 
eyes. 

From time to time R-oylance was sent to report the 
state of affairs to Mr. Dallas, who lay on his rough couch, 
apparently quite calm and confident, but with a red patch 
burning in either cheek, as he bitterly felt his helplessness 
and inability to do more than give a word or two ol advice. 
But this advice he did give, when the frigate was about a 
mile off. 

" We are so weak here," he said to Koylauce, ''that Mr. 
Belton had better keep his men well out of sight, and not 
invite inquiry or molestation. The vessel may not be 
coming here, and if they see no one will pass on." 

Boylance communicated this to Syd. 

** But there is one thing they will see," he saii 

« What ? " 

« The flagsta^" 
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" Yes ; I had forgotten that, and it is too late to take it 
down ; the men would be seen." 

All this time the frigate was steadily approaching, for 

if her course was to reach the town that slept so calmly 
in the sunshine, she would come within about half a mile 
of the rock as she passed. 

The orders were given for the men to keep out of 
sight at the lower gun, the heavy piece being drawn 
back from the opening in the stone wall built up in 
front; and Roylance, who had charge there, lay down 
behind a piece of rock, where he could watch the vessel's 
course. 

Syd went on himself to the upper gun, after bidding the 
man at the flagstaff keep out of sight. 

Terry was walking up and down impatiently as the lad 
approached, and the latter looked at him wonderingly, for 
only a short time before they had parted apparently the 
best of friends. 

" Look here, Mr. Belton," said Terry, losing not a moment 
in developing his new grievance, " I want to know why 
Roylance has been sent down to the lower gun, where the 
work is of more importance than this." 

*' More importance?" said Syd. 

" Yes ; I suppose you have been advised to do it as a 
slight upon me. You would not have done it of your own 
accord." 

"I was not advised to do anything of the kind," said 
Syd, quietly ; " I did what I thought was best. If there 
is any difference in the two posts, this is the more im- 
portant, because every one would have to retreat here in 
case the lower gun was taken.'' 

"Surely I ought to know which is the more important, 
sir,'* cried Terry, loudly, " and 1 see now it is a question of 
favouritism or friendliness. But I shall protest against it, 

and so I tell you." 

"There is no time to discuss such a matter as this 
now, Mr. Terry," said Syd. "You are to hold this gun in 
readiness to cover the retreat if the lower work becomes 
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untenable; and now you must keep yourself and men 
hidden, and the gun drawn back." 

" What for ? " said Terry, with asinine obstinacy. 

" I cannot stop to explain why. 

"But I insist, sir. Am I to play the part of coward 
without having the privilege of knowing why such a dis- 
tasteful course is to be adopted ? I am sure if ^tr. Dallas 
knew — " 

"Do as you're told, sir," cried Syd, warmly. "Not a 
man is to be seen. Run that gun in, my lads." 

Then, as the order was obeyed, much to Terry's disgust, 
Syd said quietly — 

" The men are to keep out of sight, so that the French 
ship may pass on. You understand ? " 

" Oh, yes : I understand," sneered Terry, as Syd went 
away, and then crept up under the shelter of the side of 
one of the rifts to the flagstaff, where he lay down beside 
the watch and opened his glass, so that he was able to 
examine the coming vessel at his ease. 

Twenty-eight guns he counted, and as he kept on 
watching he could even see the movements of the men on 
deck. All calm and quiet there ; the men in knots, the 
officers seated, or leaning over the side. There could be 
no doubt about it ; the man-of war was on a peaceable 
mission, as far as the rock was concerned, and would 
pass on. 

Once or twice Sydney saw an officer glance in his direc- 
tion, but only to turn away again. But he made no report 
to any one else, and the frigate sailed on in the hot evening 
sunshine. 

Syd lelt his spirits rise. He had proved himself to 
be no coward, though he shrank from the awful responsi- 
bility of giving orders or committing acts which might 
cause the shedding of blood. The Frenchman was sailing 
steadily on, and the lad drew his breath more freely, as he 
said, almost unconsciously, to the man watching by his 
side — 

" There'll be no fighting, my lad." 
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" Well, sir/' replied the man, who happened to be Rogers, 
"I dunno as I want to fight. If Vm told to, course I 
shall, but it takes a lot with me to get my monkey up ; 
and I'd rather look like a coward any day than have to 
fire at a man or give him a chop with my cutlash." 

" Quite right, Rogers. I don't think those who bounce 
most are the bravest. How bright and clean it looks on 
board ship ! I wonder how soon the Sirms will come back. 
Ah, there she goes," he continued, as he used the glass, 
"sailing straight away for St. Jacques; one could almost 
like to be in her for a change. Hallo ! " 

He looked eagerly through his glass at the passing ship, 
and became suddenly aware of the fact that something 
had attracted the attention of the officers of the French 
frigate, for one of the men went up quickly to an officer 
on the quarter-deck, and through the glass Sydney could 
see the gold lace of his uniform glisten as he raised one 
hand and pointed at the rock. 

" How vexatious ! " said Syd, aloud ; " that officer must 
have seen the flagstaff." 

" No, sir ; I don't think so," said Rogers. 

"Nonsense, man! they have seen it. Look, they're 
throwing the ship up in the wind, and — yes — they're going 
to lower a boat. Look at the men swarming across the 
deck like ants. They must have seen the flagstaff. What 
a pity it was not taken down ! " 

" Beg pardon, sir ; I don't think it was the flagstaff." 

" What, then ? They couldn't see the guns." 

" No, sir ; but they could have seen Mr. Terry." 

" How ? Why ? " 

"He got up on the gun-carriage, and stood down below 
there, staring out to sea." 

Syd lowered the glass and changed his position, so 
that he could look doAvn into the little stone built fort, 
where the upper gun was placed, and there, sure enough, 
was Terry in the act of getting down from the gun- 
carriage. 

" Why, what can he mean by that ? " 
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*' Dimno, sir," said the man, bluntly. "He's a orficer; 
but if it had been one of us we should Drecious soon 

know " 

" What do you mean ? " cried Sydney, uneasily. 
'' Only, sir, as you orficers would call it treachery, and 
it might mean yard-arm." 
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CHAPTER XLI, 

Treachery or only spite, which could it be? Syd 
felt a sensation of cold running through him as he raised 
the glass again and watched the frigate, for he felt that 
perhaps after all he might have been mistaken, and the 
sailor lying by him too. Terry was an officer and a 
gentleman. He had a horrible temper ; he was as jealous 
and overweening as could be, but it seemed impossible that 
he could so degrade himself as to be guilty of an act that 
was like a betrayal of his brother officers and the men. 

But it was no mistake as far as the frigate was con- 
cerned. She had rounded to, her sails were beginning to 
flap, and amidst the scene of bustle on deck a boat 
was lowered, and the next minute it was seen gliding away 
from the vessel's side, filled by a smart crew whose oars 
seemed to be splashing up golden water as the sun sank 
and got more round. There were two officers in the stem, 
and now and then something flashed which looked like 
weapons, and a second glance showed that they were the 
swords of the officers and the guns of the marines. 

" We are seen, sure enough," said Syd. " Be ready with 
the colours, Rogers," he added aloud. " Hoist them the 
moment you hear me shout." 

" Ay, ay, sir. But it may only be a bit o' parley voo, 
and no fighting arter all.'' 

"I hope not," thought Syd, as he hurried down the 
rift, avoiding Terry's work, and making straight for the 
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lieutenant's quarters, where he flinched from telling of 

Terry's actions, and contented himself by saying what he 
had seen. 

*' Well, Mr. Belton," said the lieutenant, with a slight 
flush coming into his pale face, " you are a King's officer 
in command, but you know the captain's wishes ; and, 
boy as you are, sir, you must do what we all do under 
such trying circumstances — act like a man," 

« And—" 

Syd ceased speaking, and asked the remainder of his 
question with his eyes. 

" Yes, sir, fire upon them, if necessary. If that boat is 
from a French man-of-war, her men must not land." 

Syd drew in a long breath, nodded shortly, and was 
going out without a word. 

"Stop!" cried the lieutenant. "Take off that play- 
thing, my dear lad, and buckle on my sword. That*s right, 
take up a hole or two in the belt as you go. Here's a 
motto for your crest when you sport one, ' Belton — Belt on! 
Now God bless you, my lad J Do your duty for your own 
and your father's sake." 

There was a quick grasp of the hand, and Syd ran out, 
fastening on the sword-belt as he went, and feeling rather 
a curious sensation in the throat as he mentally exclaimed — 
" I will." 

The men were lying down by the breastwork of the 
lower gun as he trotted over the slope, and to his surprise 
he found the boatswain seated on a piece of stone with 
his face puckered up, watching Pan whom he had just sent 

up to the magazine. 

" Well : what news ? " said Roylance, eagerly. " Are 
they gone?" 

Every eye was fixed on Syd, as he replied — 

*' No ; a boat is coming ashore, and they must make 
for here. We can hear what they have to say, but they 
must not land." 

A thrill seemed to run through the men, who lay ready 
to jump up and work the gun, and at a glance Sydney 
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saw that their arms were all ready, and half the men were 

stripped for action. 

" It is a French frigate ? " said Roylance. 
" Yes." 

" Then who is to talk to them ? Can you ?" 
"I know the French I learned at school." 
"Well, I know that much," said Roylance. "I can 
make them understand, but I don't know about under- 
standing them." 

"Begging your pardon, gentlemen," said Strake, with 
a grim smile, "you needn't trouble 'bout that 'ere. I've 
got a friend here as there isn't a Frenchy afloat as don't 
understand." 

"Whom do you mean, Strake?" said Syd, as he looked 
sharply at the boatswain. 

"This here, sir," he said, patting the breech of the 
cannon. " On'y let her open her mouth and bellow ; they'll 
know it means keep off." 
The men laughed. 
" Is the gun loaded ? " 

" Yes, sir, with a round shot ; but I've got grape and 
canister ready." 

This began to look like grim warfare, and Syd stood 
there waiting in silence, and gazing out seaward for the 
coming of the boat. 

From the little battery the extent visible was rather 
limited, for the rock rose up Ingh to right and left. The 
French frigate was right behind them, plain to be seen 
from the upper gun, the steep slope downward shutting it 
out from the lower. 

A full half-hour glided by, but there was no sign of the 
enemy, and the men lay waiting with the sun now beating 
full upon them with such power that the rock grew almost 
too hot to touch. 

" If they don't look sharp and come," said Strake, 
moving the lantern he had with him more into the shade, 
" my candle here will melt into hyle, and that there gun 
'ill begin to speak French without being touched." 
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" Surely the sun has not power enough to light the 
charge, Strake." 

'* Well, sir, I never knowed it done yet/' said the boat- 
swain, dubiously. 

Another quarter of an hour passed away, and Roylance 
exclaimed — 

" Can there be any other place where they could land ? " 

" No," said Syd, " I feel sure not." 

" Then why are they so long ? '' 

" Don't know the rock, and they are rowing to search 
all round for a place, the same as we did." 

Still the long drawn out space of time went slowly, and 
doubts began to intrude which made Syd glance anxiously 
up to right and left, as he thought how helpless they would 
be should they be taken in rear or flank. 

"Make a good fight for it all the same/' said Roylance, 
who read his looks. " But I don't see how they could 
land anywhere round the rock without men on the cliff 

top to help them/' 

" Terry would not do that," thought Syd, and he glanced 
sharply round to gaze above him at the upper gun. 

He blushed at the thought, as he saw the young officer 
there, evidently engaged in looking out to sea. 

"Think the man up yonder by the flagstaff can see 
them ? " said Roylance, after another weary wait. 

Sydney shook his head. 

"I say, oughtn't we to hoist the colours, Belton?" 

" Rogers will run them up when I make him a signal. 
We don't want to challenge them to fight, only to defend 
the rock against all comers." 

" Gettm' hungry, mate ? " whispered one ot the men to 
the lad next him. 

" No : why ? " 

"'Cause this side o' me's 'mcst done." 
There was a laugh. 

"Silence!" cried Syd, and then in the same breath, 
** Here they are ! " 

For the bows of the frigate's boat, which had been right 
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round the rock, suddenly appeared from the left with one 
of the officers standing up in the stern-sheets ; and as 
ihey came on he suddenly pointed toward the natural 
pier, and the men, who had just been dipping their oars 
lightly, gave way. 

As they came on the party in the little battery could 
see the French officers searching the opening with their 
eyes, and eagerly talking together ; but they did not 
hesitate, apparently not realizing that the place had been 
put in a state of defence, for the gun was drawn back, and 
the embrasure was of so rugged a construction that it did 
not resemble the production of a military engineer. 

They ran their boat close alongside of the little pier, 
and one of the officers was about to spring out, when 
Syd shouted forth deeply as he could, as he stood on the 
breastwork. 

" Hallo ! " 

The officer looked up sharply, smiled, waved his hand, 

gave an order to the sailors in the boat, and a dozen well- 
armed men sprang out, 

'^HaUef' shouted Syd again. 

" Aha ! " cried the French officer, leading his men for- 
ward. " Nous sommes des ainis" 

" Oh, Stes vous ? " cried Syd. "I dare say you are, but 
you can't land here. Back to your boat. Allez~vovs-en .'" 

^' Ma%s non I" said the French officer politely, and he 
still came on, smiling. 

" This rock belong to his Britannic Majesty, the King 
of England. G'est a nous, Monsietcr. Allez-votcs en." 

" Mais non," said the French officer. " En avant ! " 

" Nous allons don^n er le feu — Fire at you Fire ! " shouted 
Syd, and he leaped backward into the fort perfectly 
astounded. For Strake did not understand French, but 
he thoroughly comprehended English, and as he heard his 
commanding officer say Jire I and then more loudly, Jire ! 
he clapped his slow match to the touch-hole of the cannon, 
whose mouth was about a foot from the embrasure ; tliere 
was a burst of flame and smoke, a deafening roar which 
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threatened to bring down the rocks to right and left, and 
as Syd looked through the smoke he could see the French 
officer and his men running back to the boat. 

" Strake, you shouldn't have fired," he cried, excitedly. 

"You give orders," growled the boatswain; "and there 
was no time to haim. Shot went skipping out to sea. — Be 
smart, my lads," he continued, as the men who had sprung 
to their places wielded sponge and rammer, and this time 
ran the gun out so that its muzzle showed over the rough 
parapet. 

By this time Syd had made a sign, and Rogers quickly 
ran the colours up the flagstaff, where they were blown 
out fully by the breeze. 

"Don't find fault," whispered Roylance, wiping the tears 
from his eyes. " What a game I See that little French 
officer fall down ? " 

" No." 

" He caught his foot in a stone. Look at them now." 

Syd looked down at where on the pier the French 
officers were gesticulating and talking loudly ; the gist 
of their debate beinc^, should they try to take the battery 
or put off, and the majority seemed to be in favour of the 
latter proceeding. For as they eagerly scanned the 
little ba,ttery they could see now the frowning muzzle of 
the gun, and the heads of a number of English sailors 
apparently ready to fire again, this time probably with 
better effect. 

One officer seemed to be for coming on. The other 
thought evidently that discretion was the better part of 
valour, for he looked up at the colours on the flagstaff, 
then down at the battery, and then finally gave orders 
to the men to re embark. But this was too much for the 
spirit of the other, who after a few sharp words took out 
a white handkerchief, tied it to the blade of his sword, and 
held it up, advancing with it in his hand till he was just 
below the gun, and at the foot of the cliff wall. 

" Messieurs," he said, politely, "I speak not ze Angleesh 
as you do. I you make me understand ? " 
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" Out — yes/' said Syd, who had again mounted the 
roueh wall. 

'It is good," said the French officer. "You make fire 
unon us. Yes ? 

"Yes; we fired. 

**You — you teach me yourself, vat ze diable you make 
here ? " 

'* We hold this place as a possession of the King of 
England," replied Sydney. " Can you understand ? " 

" Farfaitement, sare. Zen I tell you I go back to my 
sheep, and me come and blow you all avay. Au revoir!*' 

" A^t revoir, Monsieur," said Syd, exchanging bows with 
the French officer, who went tack to the boat, sprang on 
board, the men pushed off, and the little garrison gave 
them a cheer. 

" Thank goodness that's over," said Syd, taking off his 
hat to wipe his brow, as he leaped back into the battery. 

"Over?" said Roylance, "not till they have been back 
and blown us all awav." 

"Beg pardon, sir," said the boatswain, "but I 'member 
now nuff of my old work years ago to be able to send a 
round shot right through that there boat, if youll give the 
word." 

" No, no, Strake. — There, you keep your men ready in 
case they do come back, Roy," whispered Syd j " Til go up 
and report matters to Mr. Dallas " 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

"Could not Viave liappened better," said tVip lieutenant, 
as he was put in possession of all particulars. " The 
accident happened well, and gave them a lesson in our 
strength that may make them think twice before attack- 
ing us." 

" Then you think they will attack us ? " 

"Sorry to say I have no doubt about it, and since I 

have been lying here I have come to the conclusion that 
it would be better to bring that upper guu down, and 
mount it about twenty feet from the other. The attack 
must come from the lower end. If, however, they could 
land, and tried to scale the rocks at the top of the gap, 
you would have to defend the upper battery the best -uay 
you could. Even if you had a gun there you could not 
get more than one shot. Haul it down at once.'* 

Syd went off and communicated the result of his con- 
versation to Roylance and Strake. 

" Yes, I think he's right," said the former. "Eh, Strake?'* 

*' Right, sir ; why of course he is. I felt that when we 
got the guns up, only it warn t for me to give my 'pinion. 
Speaking in parabolas like, what I say is, that the t'other 
gun's worth twopence up there, but down here it '11 be 
worth a hundred pound or more. Start at once, sir?" 

"Yes, directly. — Roylance, will you see to making a 
platform and running up a breastwork, while the bo'sun 
gets down the gun ? " 

All hands were soon at work, and meanwhile Syd had 
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gone up to the flagstaff with a glass to see that the boat 
was half-way back to the French frigate. 

" What will they do ? " thought Syd. " Make sail and 
come and batter us with their guns, or send out three or 
four boats ? " 

He waited patiently till the Frenchmen were alongside, 
and he watched the officers through the glass go on the 
quarter-deck and make their report to their captain. 

" Now, then," said Syd, half-aloud, " which is it to be — 
boats, or come up abreast of us ? " 

"Make sail, sir," said Rogers. "They're coming down 
on us to give us a dusting with their guns. There'll be 
some chips o' rock flying far to-night. — And something 
more for you to do, my lad," he muttered to himself, as he 
recalled the lieutenant's injury. 

Syd made no answer, and stood watching the French 
vessel's sails gradually begin to fill and make her careen 
over. 

"Here she comes," said Rogers; then, respectfully, 
" They won't have half time to get that gun into place, 
will they, sir ? " 

"No, Rogers, no," said Syd, thoughtfully; ''but look, 
she's changing her course." 

It was so indeed, for the French frigate curved gracefully 
around, and went off on her old course toward the town of 
St. Jacques. 

Syd rubbed his eyes and stared, while Rogers in his 
excitement slapped both his legs, shouting derisively — 
" Yah I Cowards ! G'ome ! " and then darted to the flag- 
staff and began to haul the colours down a few feet, and 
just as his young officer was about to stop him, seized the 
second line and jigged them up again in a sort of dance 
that was intended in mockery of the captain and crew of 
the departing frigate. 

" That will do there," cried Syd, sharply. 

" Beg pardon, sir," cried the sailor, starting away from 
the flagstaff; "but for them to go away like that. The 
old chaps aboard were always bragging that they could 

T 
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lick three ParlyvooS; but arter what IVe seed to-day, I'm 
ready to tackle six. I don't say I*d lick 'em, but I'd have 

a good try." 

" Don't judge them too soon," said Syd, qxiietly ; and 

he went down to the hospital and reported everything to 

the lieutenant. 

"Well/' he said, "what do you think of it, Mr. Belton— 

that you've frightened thena away with one gun ? " 
" No, sir ; I think they've gone for help." 
** Or else to report, and perhaps deliver despatches." 
" Yes, sir ; tbink we shall have them back ? " 
" Not a doubt about it, Mr. Belton. We laugh at and 

brag about our superiority over the Frenchmen; but with 

all their chatter and gesticulation and show, they know 

how to fight, and can fight bravely and well. Get your 

other gun ready and keep the sharpest of look outs, as 

they'll be down upon you before you know where you are. 

What's the matter yonder," he continued^ raising his head 

and listening ; " Mr. Terry in hot water again ? We don't 

want trouble among ourselves. You are wanted there, 

commandant." 

Syd hurried out and found Terry up by the battery 

he had had in charge, furiously refusing to let the men 

under Roylance remove the gun. 

"Ah, you are there/' he cried, savagely, and with his 

face convuhed with passion. "It is a trick of yours to 

deprive me of my chance of distinguishing myself in this 

wretched hole." 

" It is nothing of the kind, Mr. Terry," said Syd, quietly; 

"but are you mad to go on like this before the men ? " 
" I should be mad if I held my tongue, and let every 

puppy of a boy be placed over me to insult me. I say the 

gun shall not be moved." 

" It is for the proper defence of the place." 

" It is a piece of insolence to annoy me." 

" You would have charge of the gun in its fresh place." 

" I don't believe it," cried Terry, in his rage. " This is 

the gun's place. It shall not be moved." 
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" Silence, sir ' " cried Syd, flushing up, and something 
of his father's stern way giving him an older and firmer 
look. *'I gave orders for the gun to be taken down. Mr. 
Roylance, be smart with your men." 

'* It shall not be done," cried Terry. " I say — " 

" And I say, sir,** said Syd in an angry whisper, " that 
if you are not silent, I'll put you in arrest ; yes, and tied 
hand and foot for your treachery of an hour or two 
ago." 

Terry's jaw dropped, and he turned ashy in hue as he 
shrank away. 

" Look here, sir," continued Syd, " you will no longer 
have charge of that gun, but act under Mr. Roylance's 
orders when I am not there. Fight like a man, and do 
your duty, and I may forget to report your conduct to the 
captain. Go on as you are behaving now, and everything 
shall be known." 

A curiously vindictive look shot from Terry's eyes as his 
hand involuntarily played with the butt of the pistol he 
had in his belt. 

Syd saw it, and continued 

"Another such threat as that, sir, and you will be 
disarmed." 

Terry walked away and stood aside, gazing out to sea, 
while S3d could not help thinking that if his messmate 
had a favourable opportunity and could do it unseen, he 
would not scruple to use his pistol, or to push him over the 
steep cliff. 

The thoughts were dismissed directly and forgotten in 
the busy toil, the men rigging up the tackle, dismounting 
the gun, and packmg it once more m one of the water- 
casks, ready for rolling down to the new platform, which 
was slowly progressing, but not yet ready for its reception. 
So the one party was piped to refreshments, after which, 
the place being declared sufficiently advanced, the second 
party took the place of the first for rest and food, while 
witli a cheer the gun-carriage was dragged below, then the 
tackle was rigged over it, and the gun rolled down, hauled 
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into its place, and by the time darkness had quite set in, 
the fresh one-gun battery was in working order. 

" Where*s Terry ? " said Syd, about this time. 

"Sulking," said Roylance, laughing. "What did you say 
to him ? You are getting an awfully great fellow, Belton, 
to calm him down like that. I say, how old ai'e you ? " 

"Nearly seventeen. Whv ? " 

"Are vou sure it isn't a mistake ?" 

"Quite." 

"Because you are going on over this like a fellow of 
twenty-seventeen. What do you think one of the men 
said iust now ? " 

"How should I know?" 

" He said that when this little job was over you ought 
to be promoted and have a ship of your own, and old 
Strake turned upon him sharply to say, * Well, why not ? ' " 

" I ? A ship I " laughed Syd ; " and this is my first 
voyage. Why, you have been three." 

"Yes, but then your people have always been sailors, 
and it's born with you. My father's a clergyman. Well, 
when you do have a ship by and by, if you don't have me 
for first luff, I'll call vou a brute." 

"Wait twenty years, then, till I get my ship," said Syd; 
and he went off to see to the watch. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

That was an anxious night ; and after a sort of council 
of war at the hospital, in which the lieutenant, Roylance, 
and Strake took part with Syd, it was determined to have 
all ready for a retreat to the upper battery, and in case 
that should be taken, provisions and water were to be 
carried at daybreak up to the flagstaff, where a breastwork 
had already been made, plenty of broken masses of rock 
lying about to strengthen it, so that it would be a fresh 
position for the crew of the French frigate to attack. 

Syd was not at all surprised soon after daybreak — when 
the men were busy strengthening the empty battery, and 
others were building up the breastwork about the flagstaflf 
and conveying up stores — to see the frigate coming back 
in full sail. 

There was plenty of excitement as the enemy was seen, 
and the men thoroughly realized the fact that the day's 
work before them would be no light task. 

" Seems to do one more good, though, Master Syd, sir," 
said Strake, as they were together alone. " Lying down, 
and bein' helped, and strapped and lashed 's all very well, 
but the sight o' one*s nat'ral enemy 'pears to spurt you up 
like, and if it had only been a month longer, strikes me as 
we should have had the lufftenant helping of us again." 

** Have you seen Mr. Terry about ? " 

" No, sir; 'pears to have struck work like. Beg pardon, 
sir ; but seeing as some on us may be gone to Davy Jones's 
locker 'fore night — not meaning you, o' course, but him — 
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wouldn't it be handsome-like to go and mak? friends, and 
offer him your hand ? '' 

*' I have done so more than once, Strake/* said Syd, 
sternly, as he recalled the midshipman's action on the 
previous day, *'but I can't do it again/' 

" All right, sir, you knows best, o' course," said the boat- 
swain, and he went off to his duty. 

The men worked hard, and by the time the fri'^ate was 
close in there were the provisions and water in the upper 
battery, and a good supply in the works about the flagstaff. 

'* You can do no more, Belton," said Mr. Dallas. " I 
don't want to discourage you, but without help from sea 
we can only manage to hold out as long as possible, and 
give the enemy a tough job, for Old England's sake. Are 
the colours flying well ? " 

" Yes, sir, splendidly." 

" That's right, then. Now, one word of advice ; don't fire 
a shot at the frigate- With your two guns you can do her 
very little harm. Save your powder for the boats — round 
shot when they are coming to the shore, and grape as they 
are landing. Keep your men cool, and only let them fire 
when there is a good chance." 

Bang ! 

The first shot from seaward followed by a crash, and the 
sound of stones falling as the frigate tried her range, and 
sent a heavy ball against the side of the gap. 

*' Did not know she was so near," said the lieutenant. 

** But about you, sir 1 Shall I have you carried up to 
the flagstaff ? ' ' 

"Certainly not, my lad, never mind me. Go and do 
your duty. God save the King ! " 

"God save the King!" echoed Syd, as he shook hands 
with the lieutenant, and hurried down to the little battery, 
to find that the frigate had drawn as close in as she could, 
but dared not come ri^ht in front of the gap, for her boat 
out sounding had discovered a reef right opposite. So 
after firing a few shots obliquely, all of which struck the 
north side of the gap, she made sail and w ent round to the 
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other side of the reef, where disappointment again awaited 
her captain ; for here again he could only fire obliquely, 
and send the stones rattling down on the south hide of 
the gap. 

But he went on firing for about an hour before shifting 
his position once more, and then feeling his way in exactly 
opposite, but quite out of range. 

This was an unexpected change in favour of the defender^-, 
for though when they were freshly come it had been noticed 
that the sea ran high a quarter of a mile out from the 
lower end of the gap, the existence of a reef was not 
suspected, and it was some time before the defenders could 
thoroughly believe that the frigate could not get into 
position for sweeping the little gully from end to end. 

Again the frigate's position was changed, and fire 
opened. 

*' We ought to shake hands on this," cried Roylance. 
" Fire away, Monsieur, knock down the rocks; it*s ail good 
for the powder and ball trade." 

" And doesn't frighten us a bit," added Syd, wlio for the 
moment forgot his important position, and its seriousness. 
" Haven't you seen Terry yet ? " 

" No." 

"And I arn't seen my boy Pan, gen'lemen," said the 
boatswain — '* My word, that was a good one," he inter- 
polated, as a heavy shot struck the rock about twenty feet 
below the flaj^ staff, and a good ton of stones came rattling 
down — " strikes me as that boy's a-showing the white 
feather, gen'lemen, and it goes home to my 'art," 

"The boy's wounded, Strake don't be too hard on him." 

*' Not so bad but what he mignt ha' done powder-monkey- 
ing with one hand. But there's a deal o' vartue in rope's- 
ends arter all, and if I gets through to-day — " 

"You'll forgive him. What are they doing now ? " Syd 
shouted to the man at the look-out, for the frigate was 
once more close in, south of the little pier, and had for 
half an hour been blazing away, but doing not the slightest 
harm. 
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" Getting her boats out, sir." 

" Preparing to board, sir," cried Strake. " Round shot 
first as they come on ? " 

" But the boats will be close in before we can get a shot 
at them, and there will not be time to reload," said Syd. 
" It is not as if they were going to row straight in, so that 
we coTild see them for some time first. It must be grape." 

*' Grape it is, sir. Right/* cried Strake, and the guns 
were charged accordingly. 

The men's orders were that they should wait till the 
enemy were well in by the little pier, then to fire, and as 
there would not be time to reload, thev were to seize their 
cutlasses and pikes and be ready for the attacking party, 
who would undoubtedly swarm up to the foot of the rock 
wall, provided with spars, or something in the way of 
tackle, to enable them to scale the place, when the desperate 
fighting must begin. 

They were not long kept in waiting after the guns had 
been depressed, and their muzzles brought to bear well 
upon the only spot where the boats could land their men 
— the wreck moored close in limiting the space. And it 
turned out as Syd had imagined : the boats — three — came 
as close in as the submerged rocks would allow, and they 
were still out of sight when the defenders heard a shout, 
and first one and then another rowed into sight, making 
for the landing place. Then came the third, as, thinking 
it a pity to have to give so terrible an order, Syd shouted 
" Fire 1 " with the result that the closely-packed charge from 
the first gun went right through one boat, leaving her crew 
struggling in the water ; and the shot from the second 
gun completely tore otf the bows of the third boat, but not 
until her crew was so near land that they were able to 
pilot the boat a few yards farther before she sank, her men 
literally tumbling one over the other into the deckless hull 
of the water-logged wreck. 

The other boat got up to the pier in safety after her 
crew had held out oars and boat-hooks to their drowning 
comrades, and so all got to shore ; the rush and beating ot 
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the water, and its churning np by the grape shot having 
scattered the sharks for the moment. 

All this gave the occupants of the battery more time 
than they had anticipated, and this was utilized in reload- 
mg, which was almost completed, when there ^\as a word 
of command, a shout ; and armed with cutlass, pistol, and 
boarding pike, the Frenchmen dashed up gallantly to the 
wall, some stopping back to fire at the defenders, who were, 
however, too well sheltered to be hurt. 

" Be ready with your arms, my lads," cried Syd, as he 
recalled stories of fights he had heard his father relate. 

" Ay, ay sir." 

" Throw them back as fast as they get up." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " came again heartily ; but the enemies' 
heads did not appear above the edge, and though the loud 
buzzing and shouting of orders came up, there was no 
adversary. 

It was not the men's fault, for they were at the bottom 
of a vast natural wall, which towered up from fifteen to 
twenty feet, and so smooth that there was not the slightest 
foothold to enable them to climb. 

The officer who had come up to it before with a flag of 
truce had in his excitement omitted to notice the difficulty, 
and consequently neither rope nor spar had been brought ; 
and though the men clambered and shouted and made 
brave efforts to mount upon each other s shoulders, fortun 
ately for them they were not able to get up far enough 
to be sent down with a cut on the head. 

The shoutino' and confusion lasted for some time, durin£^ 
which the defenders crouched in safety behind their breast 

work, and waited. 

At last, just as the officers were deciding upon withdraw- 
ing their men, and asking themselves what their fate would 
be if the English began to play upon them during their 
retreat to the one boat which was left, there was another 
cheer, and a reinforcement from the frigate appeared. 

Strake sprang up to alter the level of the gun and take 
aim^ but Syd stopped him. 
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'* This one hasn't come to attack," he said, as he saw that 
the boat was only half manned ; the captain having seen 
the misfortunes that had befallen his other boats, and sent 
this one on to afford his men a means of retreat. 

For the attack was hopeless, and the officers gathered 
their men together, and despatched them in two parties 
to the little pier, the men moving with the greatest of 
regularity ; and while a few kept up a running fire against 
the battery, the others embarked. 

" Now then, sir, give the word/' whispered Strake, who 
was hoarse with excitement ; " I can send a shot right 
through that there boat." 

*' What for ? " said Syd, coldly. " They are retreating, 
and we don't want to stop them and make them prisoners." 

'' But they're our mortiai enemies, sir," cried the boat- 
swain, aghast. 

" Let them go/' said Syd ; and as the boats pushed off, 
with the frigate recommencing its useless fire to cover the 
retreat, the defenders of the little natural fort gave a 
hearty cheer. 

''We don't want a lot of bloodshed, Roy" said Syd, as 
they congratulated one another over the refreshment they 
were glad to take. 

** No ; but I suppose we ought to have slaughtered a lot 
of them. We could/' 

" My father used to tell my uncle, the admiral, that he 
was the greatest commander who could achieve a victory 
with the smallest loss of life/' 

" Yes, sir/' said a gruff voice behind him ; *' but I've 
know'd your father send some awful broadsides and rakmgs 
into the enemy's ships. Why, when we've gone aboard 
arter to take the furren captain's sword, I've seed their 
deck ail slippery with blood." 

" And I'm glad those stones are not/' 

" Very well, sir, if you're satisfied, I am ; but I want to 
know what's gone o' my Pan. Hasn't hidden hisself in 
that water-cave, has he ? " 

"I have not seen him/' said Syd, and with Roylance 
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he climbed up to the flagstaff to see the enemy's two 
crowded boats return to the frigate's side, after which the 
French captain made a slight change in his position ; and 
as thev watched thev saw two fresh boats lowered and row 
away, and then they were recalled. 

Then came a long spell of waiting in miserable inaction 
till toward sunset, when the two boats put out again, 
spent a little time sounding close up to the rocks where 
Roylance was rescued, and were again recalled. 

" What does that mean, sir ? " said Syd, as he told all 
this to the lieutenant, who, as he lay helpless, eagerly 
listened to everv word. 

"I don't quite see, my lad," he said. "A trick, probably, 
to take off your attention. But be well on your guard, 
for, depend upon it, they will try to surprise you to-night, 
and come prepared with ladders of some kind for the 
escalade." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

The night was brilliant starlight, and the stnctest watch 
was kept, but hour after hour went by, and there was not 
a sound ; no dark shadow creeping over the water from 
the frigate, which lay anchored, with her lights showing 
reflections on the smooth sea. 

Everything was in readiness to give the enemy a good 
reception if they came, and in spite of his weakness, the 
boatswain rose from where he lay on a folded-up sail 
beside one of the heaps of ball, to see if the light in the 
lanthorn by his head was burning, cind handy for the slow 
matches to fire the guns. 

" That there swab has gone down into his old hole by 
the water, sir, so as to save his skin," said Strake, on one 
of the occasions when Syd was going his rounds, "and 
here he might be o* no end of use saving his poor father. 
You won't say I arn't to use the rope's-end arter this, sir '* 

" Hadn't you better go up to the hospital and lie down, 
Strake ? " replied Syd ; " you are tired out." 

** So are you, sir ■ so's all on ns. T^ut if I went and haH 

a caulk just when the enemy might come, what should I 
say arterwards when I met the skipper ? " 

*' But your injuries are such as sent you into hospital." 

"Where I warn't going to stay, sir. Been up to the 
flagstaff, sir ? " 

"I have just come from there, and I have been with 
Mr. Roylance, and had a talk with Mr. Dallas. All's well." 

" Seems well, Mr. Syd, sir," whispered the boatswain, so 
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as not to be heard by tlie men ; " but I'm sure all aren't 
well. They're trying to dodge us, sir, and you see if they 
don't come and board us just afore daylight, when they 
think we re asleep. Tell them chaps at the look-out to 
keep their eyes open, and be on the kwe weave, as the 
Frenchies call it, for boats sneaking up in the dark. 
You've got two there." 

" Yes, Strake, and each man has a glass, and those very 
instructions." 

"What a horficer he will make," muttered the boat- 
swain ; and then the watch went on, with the men peering 
through the transparent darkness at the waves heaving 
over the little natural pier, and the bright stars broken up 
into spangles on the smooth surface of the sea. 

" Rather queer about Terry," said Roylance in a whisper, 
as Syd joined him where he was leaning over the rough 
parapet, watching the surface for the first sign of the 
enemy. 

" Very," said Syd. 

"I can't understand it." 

"I can," thought Syd, as he recalled what he had seen ; 
and in the full belief that his messmate was heartily 
ashamed of his treacherous conduct of the previous day, he 
went softly up to find the lieutenant sleeping peacefully. 
He stood looking at him for a few moments, and then 
went up to the empty battery, to stand looking down over 
the precipice, before gazing up towards the flagstaff. 

" All well, Rogers ? " he said in a low, distinct voice. 

" All well, sir," came back from far on high. " Nothing 
left the ship. We could ha' seen by the broken water. It 
brimes^ to-night, and we should have seen their oars 
stirring the water up." 

Syd went thoughtfully back, feeling so exhausted and 
drowsy that twice over he stumbled, and shook his head 
to get rid of the sleepy feeling, for it had been a terribly 
trying and anxious time. 

* Is phoephorescent 
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"III go and talk to Strake," he said to himself; and 
pulling out a biscuit, he began to nibble it to take off the 
sensation of faintnes-^ from which he suffered, as he began 
wondering whether the French would attack them that 
night, or come prepared the next day with ladders to scale 
the natural wall which was their chief defence, 

"All well, Strake?" he said, as be reached the place 
again where the boatswain was lying down. 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

" Halt ! who goes there ? " 

" On'y me," cried a hoarse, excited voice, in a whisper, 
accompanied by a panting noise. " Where's father ? " 

'* What, Pan-y-mar . " growled the boatswain. " Just 
you come here, you ugly-looking young swab." 

" Hush, father I " whispered the boy, coming out of the 
darkness. " Give's a cutlash ; the French is coming." 

" What ? Where ? " said Syd, eagerly. '' To your guns, 
my lads." 

'' No, no," cried the boy, in a hurried whisper. " Not 
that way ; they're coming over the top there." 

" He's been dreaming," growled the boatswain. " What 
d'yer mean, you dog ? " 

" I arn't been asleep," cried Pan, angrily ; " and I'm so 
hungry." 

" Tell me : what do you mean ? " cried Syd. 

" Fve been a-watching o' Mr. Terry, sir. He went down 
on the rocks over yonder, and I lay down and see him 
msike signs to the French ship, and two boats come out 
and rowed in close to where he was a-hiding down in one 
o' them big cracks like I hid in and found the Avater." 

" Yes; go on," whispered fc5yd, whose heart sank with 
apprehension. 

" And he talked to 'em, and they talked to him, and 
then rowed back to the French ship." 
" What did they say ? " 
" I dunno ; I was too far off to hear.** 
" Well, go on." 
" I thought he was up to some game, and I lay there and 
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watched him, and IVe been watching of him ever since, 
till to night he crawled into the stores, after hiding all yes' 
afternoon and to-night, and I see him come creeping out 
again with a rope, and he put it over his shoulder. And 
then he climbed up one o' those cracks, and I went arter 
him, and he got right out there past the water-hole, and 
then crep' all along till he got to the place where you 
hauled Mr. Royiance and t'other sailor up with a rope. 
And I crep' up close as I could, and lay there watching 
him hours till three boats come round from the other side, 
and then Mr. Terry tied the end of the rope round a big 
block, and let the other end down, and I see a French 
sailor come up, and then another, and another, and they 
let down more rope, and they're all climbed up, and they're 
coming right up yonder over the top by the flagpost." 

" How do vou know ? " 

" 'Cos I come that way first, and they was all coming 
close up arter me all the time, and I had to come on my 
hands and knees." 

" Why didn't you come the other way, and give the 
alarm in front ? " 

" 'Cos they've got lots o' fellows there with swords and 
pistols. I heard 'em cock." 

" Yah ! it's all a fancy," growled Strake ; " he's scared, 
and dreamed it." 

"I didn't," cried the boy. 

" Couldn't climb up there," growled Strake. 

" Yes, they could, Strake," cried Syd, excitedly. " Once 
they were on the rock they could climb up, and — yes, 
they'd come over by the flagstaff." 

"I tell yer the young swab dreamt it," 

"Ahoy! help!" 

Bang ! hang I Bang I hang I — Pistol-shots from high 
up by the flagstaiT; and as the men seized their cutlasses 
and pistols, and, with Syd and Royiance at their head, 
advanced up the gap to meet this treacherous attack from 
the rear, there was the clash of steel, the sounds of 
struggling, then a momentary silence, followed by a few 
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sharp orders, and the rattling noise of stones told that a 
strong party of men were coming down the rough path 
from the flagstaff. 

"Forward, my lads!" cried Roy lance; "we may beat 
them back." 

The men gave a cheer, and advanced quickly, the 
excitement of all taking them from the battery, which 
was left defenceless. 

As they advanced, the old feeling of terror that he had 
always felt when about to engage in a school-fight was for 
a few moments in Sydney's breast ; then the eager excite- 
ment carried all away, and, sword in hand, he ran on with 
his men. 

Directly after there was the shock and confusion of the 
two parties meeting, with stray shots, the clatter of sword 
against sword, with sparks flying in the darkness, and the 
shouts and cheers of contending men. 

What he did Syd never knew, for everything was 
centred in the one idea that he was leading his father's 
men, and that he must try and be brave. And if being 
brave meant rushing on with them right at the descending 
Frenchmen, he was brave enough. 

So vigorous was the rush, and so desperate were the 
little English party at being surprised in so sudden a 
fashion, that the first group of the enemy were driven 
backward toward the path by which they had climbed 
down. But more and more were hurrying from above 
to their help, tlie officers threw themselves to the front, 
and the flight was stayed, while quite a series of single 

combats began to take place. 

" Give it 'em, boys ! Old England for ever ! " was yelled 
out in the darkness, close by to where Syd was cutting 
and thrusting at an active little Frenchman. Then there 
came a groan, and the same voice said hoarsely — 

" Oh, if 1 had my strength ! ' 

" Hurrah, boys ! they're giving way ! " shouted Roylance. 
" Keep together, and over with them." 

For in spite of the bravery of their officers, the French 
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were yielding ground once more, and being slowly driven 
up the narro^\ing path. But there was a fresh burst ot 
cheering, the hurry of feet, and about twenty of the French 
frigate's crew, who had taken advantage of the little garri 
son being attacked from the rear, and crept up to the cliff 
wall to scale it with a spar, one man going up with a rope 
which he had secured to a gun, soon turned the tables 
again. 

With enemies before and behind triple their strength, 
and taking them in each case so thoroughly by surprise, 
the viel^e did not last long. Syd was conscious of seeing 
sparks after what seemed to be a loud clap of thunder 
above his head, and the next thing he knew was that 
Roylance was saying — 

" Belt, lad, do, do try and speak." 

" Speak ? yes," he faltered. " What's the matter ? " 

"Matter! don't ask." 

" But what does it mean ? Where are we ? Has Terry 
won ? 

" My poor old fellow, you haven't been fighting Terry- 
yes, you have— a coward ! he is with the French." 

" And " cried Syd, sitting up, " are we beaten ? " 

" Yes ! no ! " cried Roylance. " They're all down or 
prisoners — but eight of us here." 

*' Where are we ? " said Syd, who felt sick and dizzy. 

"Up in the little top battery, and they're coming on 
again. Stand by, lads ! " 

Syd rose to his feet as the men cheered, and stood 
with his sword hanging by the knot to his wrist, holding 
on by the rough stone wall, looking over into the starlit 
gloom at a body of French sailors apparently about to 
attack. Just then an officer stepped forward, and said, 
cheerily — 

" Eendez'vous, mes braves. Parlez, vous !" he continued, 
turning to some one at his side. 

" Here, you there 1 — the French officer says it's no use to 
fight any longer; he has taken the place, so give up." 

" Terry ! " cried Roylance ; " you miserable traitor I " and 
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the men around burst into a loud groan, and hooted the 
renegade. 

" Yes, traitor ! " cried Syd, excitedly ; and forgetting his 
wound, " coward I " 

" Coward yourself ! " cried Terry. " Do you think I was 
going to stay in a service which compelled men to serve 
under a contemptible boy like you ? Here, my lads, it's 
no use to resist. Give up, and you will have good treat- 
ment as prisoners. Come out." 

" Do you hear, lads ? " cried Roylance. " Will you do as 
the new English-French deserter says ? " 

" No ! " roared the men ; and Rogers' voice rose above 
them — " Say, lads, it's yardarm for a desarter, eh ? " 

" Yes." 

Terry turned away savagely, and they saw him saying 
something to the French officer — saw him dimly, as it 
seemed, then more plainly, for day was breaking with the 
rapidity of the change in the tropics; and as a movement 
took place, they all knew that a final assault was to be 
given, and must go against them. 

Then the spirit of Syd's family seemed to send a flush 
through him ; he forgot his pain, the sickness passed off, 
and he turned to gaze on the torn and blood-stained men 
about him. 

" French and English," he cried, raising his sword. 

" Hurray 1 " shouted the brave fellows ; and every cutlass 
flashed as they prepared to defend their tiny stronghold, 
built up for the very emergency in which they were. 

'''' Rendez, messieurs!" shouted the French officer, half 
appealingly. 

" Non, non ! " shouted Sydney, excitedly. 

" En avant I " rang out the order, and with a rush the 
men came on in the rapidly increasing morning light. 

At that moment the rocks echoed and quivered as a 
heavy gun thundered forth. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The advance was checked, and a man ran up to the 
flagstaff, to reach it at last, and then he shouted down 
something in French, which the occupants of the upper 
defence could not make out. 

A second gun rolled forth its summons, and, giving an 
order, the French officer led his men toward the lower 
battery, where about twenty were halted, and busied them- 
selves in turning one of the guns, so that it was pointed 
toward the upper battery, while the rest went down over 
the wall. 

" What does it mean ? " said Syd. " Are they going to 
blow us out of here ? " 

" No," said Roylance, " I think not. It is to occupy the 
place and keep us at ba} . I'd give something to see what 
it all means. We're so shut up here, and can see nothing," 
he said, fretfully. 

And it was so. They had a good view of the sea right 
out toward the town, but looking back they could see 
along the gap to their guns, which with the breastwork 
completely hid the landing place. 

" rd give something to know what it all means." 

"That gun meant the recall," said Roylance. 

" If I could get to the flagstaff," said Syd. 

** I think I could slip over at the back here," said 
Rogers ; '* climb along, and then crawl up." 

" No, no, my lad ; you'd break your neck," 

" Oh, no, sir. You trust me." 
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'* He can climb like a monkey, sir/' said another of the 
men, who was binding up a wound. 

" Then try,'* said Syd, after a glance upward to see that 
the French were not there. 

The man slipped over the back directly, and crept along 
a narrow ledge that made them all feel giddy, but he got 
along in safety, and then creeping and climbing to the 
left of the regular path he disappeared in a lift. 

" He'll do it now," said Roylance, who stood nursing 
one arm. "I say, Belt, as sodu as you can I should be 
glad of a little help." 

"Yes, I'll come directly/* said Sydney; "but where are 
our other fellows?" 

" All wounded or prisoners. The French have had the 
best of it this time. We shall be prisoners of war, 
lad/' 

" I wouldn't care, only we've lost the place, Roylance. 
Oh, how could an English fellow be so treacherous ! " 

" Don't know/' said Roylance, dismally. " There always 
was something wrong with Mike Terry." 

"Ahoy!" came from above their heads; and they 
looked up to see that Rogers had reached the flagstaff, 
and had hauled up the British colours, which blew out in 
the morning air as a faint cheer came from the hospital, 
and an angry chattering from about the guns. 

*' Sail ho ! Sirius in sight," shouted Rogers through 
his hands ; " boat's gone back to the Frenchman. Hun ay ! " 

He was answei'ed by a cheer from the little group about 
Syd, as three of the French sailors ran up at a trot, and 
began to mount the flaghtatf path. 

" Look out, Rogers. JJon't be taken." 

"Not I, sir. I'm coming back," shouted the sailor; and 
he disappeared, leaving the colours flying, and climbing 
back into the sturdy little work in time to join his com- 
panions in a loud groaning. For the French reached the 
top and hauled the British colours down, one of the enemy 
waving them derisively at the Englibhmen, and throwing 

the flag over his shoulder as he laughe-i at them, aud 
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then carried it down to the battery, where his comrades had 
been strengthening their works toward the English position, 
one man standing ready with a port fire to sweep the gap 
should there be an attack. 

Two hours' waiting ensued — two weary hours, with in- 
juries growing stiff, wounds smarting, and a terrible feeling 
of thirst coming on. That was forgotten directly the 
heavy boom of a gun was heard, answered by another; 
and for a time, as report after report echoed among the 
rocks, the imprisoned party saw in imagination the Sirius 
coming slowly up and attacking the French frigate, which 
answered with shot for shot But it was most tantalizinor • 
and again and again Syd was for climbing up to the flag- 
staff to see what was going on, duty to the men alone 
keeping him to his post. 

Their patience was rewarded at last, for Roylance 
suddenly gave a cheer, which was taken up by the others, 
as they saw the French frigate, her sails dotted with shot- 
holes, forge into sight, firing hard the while. 

** Why, she's beaten — retreating," cried Sydney. 

"No, only manoeuvring," replied Roylance; "and, 
hurrah ! my lads, here comes the Sirius." 

Syd's heart gave a leap as his father's noble frigate 
came slowly into sight round the south end of the gap, 
bringing with her a cloud of smoke which was rent and 
torn with flames of fire. For the next hour, there, a mile 
away, the frigates lay manoeuvring and exchanging their 
broadsides, neither appearing to get the upper hand. 

Two of the French oflScers were now up at the flagstaff, 
where they had hoisted their own colours, and they were 
eagerly watching the varying fortunes of the naval action, 
which, as far as the lookers-on could see, might result in 
the favour of either. The firing was terrific, and for the 
time being the occupants of the fort forgot their enmity 
in the excitement of the naval engagement going on. 

A wild shrill cheer suddenly rose from by the flagstaff, 
answered by a shout of defiance from the English battery, 
as all at once the mizzen -topmast of the Sirius with its 
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well filled sails bowed over as if doubled up ; but the loss 

did not check the firing nor h^r way, and the shrill cheer 
was silenced. For in the midst of the French elation, and 
as the course of the frigate was changed so that she might 
cross the bows of the Sirius and rake her, two more of the 
officers had gone up from by the guns, and were mounting 
the path to the flagstaff to participate in the triumph. 
They were in time to see the mainmast of the French 
frigate, already sorely wounded, yield to a puff of wind and 
go right over to leeward, leaving the beautiful ship help- 
less like a sea-bird with a broken wing. 

Captain Belton quickly toolc advantage of the position, 
jaked the Frenchman from stem to stern, ran his own 
vessel close up under her quarter, and as the smoke rolled 
away a crowd of boarders were seen pouring over on to 
her decks, the shouts and cheering of the fighting reaching 
to the ears of the spectators. 

" We've taken her," cried Roylance, exultingly, and he 
was about to call upon the men to cheer when a look from 
Syd silenced him. 

"Quick, lads!" he whispered. "In two parties. I'll 
lead onQ, Mr. Roylance the other. We'll divide and run 
down to the guns and take them before they know where 
they are. Hist, not a sound ! Now ! " 

The officers were still gazing directly away at the con- 
cluding episodes of the fight, so that only one was down 
at the battery, whose occupants were so taken by surprise, 
that before the junior lieutenant left had given the order to 
fire the Englishmen were half-way to them. Then as a 
cannon sent its charge of grape hurtling up the narrow 
pass, the two little parties cheered, dashed on, jumped over 
the rough wall cutlass in hand, and in less than a minute 
the place was once more in English hands, 

"More prisoners than we want," said Syd; but they 
were soon got rid of, being disarmed, and compelled to 
lower themselves down a rope to the foot of the great 
natural wall, where they were huddling together, a discon- 
tented looking group, when Syd had taken the swords 
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of the other French officers and sent the British colours 
flying once more from the flagstaff. 

The French lieutenant shrugged his shoulders as he 
handed his sword to Syd. 

*' Ah, vmts anglais ! " he muttered, and then to one of 
his companions in French — 

" It is of no use to try any longer. The men from the 
English frigate will be ashore directly. But to be beaten 
by that boy ! " 

He was quite right. Before an hour had elapsed two 
well-manned boats from the Sirius was at the landing- 
place to tikfi pos=^ftssion and f'harge of the prisoners, while 

m another hour Syd was standing before his father, giving 
him an account of all that had been done. 

Captain Belton listened almost grimly to his son's 
narrative, and when he had finished — 

"Well, sir," said the captain; "and what have you to 
say for yourself? You went ashore without leave. Of 
course you will be punished." 

" Yes, sir." 

'* Where are Mr. Roylance and Mr. Terry ? " 

" Ashore^ sir, wounded both." 

"And Mr. Dallas badly, I hear. Tut — tut — tut! and I 
have a terrible array of losses to confront here. Well, 
you have something else to say ? " 

Syd was hesitating, for he had a painful duty to per- 
form. Had he been the only holder of the knowledge of 
his messmate's treachery, he wouhl have held his tongue; 
but it was known to all on shore, and he told everything. 

"Go now," said the father, "I am too busy to say 
more. You can stay on board ; I will give orders for a 
fresh party to occupy the rock." 

Syd thought his father might have forgotten the captain 
a little more at their encounter, and given him a word of 
praise ; but he smothered his feelings, and joined his 
messmates in the gun-room, for the middies' quarters were 
hoiribly occupied just then by the doctors. 

He had stared aghast at the shattered aspect of the 
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deck and rigging, and seen that the French frigate was no 
better, and then learned that which he was longing to 
hear. 

It was a simple matter ; the gale they had felt on the 
rock had grown into a hurricane outside, and in the midst 
of it both the Sirius and her consort were cast ashore on 
one of the coral islands far out of the regular track of 
ships. 

There they had been ever since, till by clever scheming 
and indefatigable work, Captain Belton had got his frigate 
off, literally carving a little canal for her from where she 
lay to the open water. For his consort was a hopeless 
wreck, and he had the help of a second crew. 

As soon as they were clear, Captain Belton made sail for 
the rock again, to arrive only just in time. 

The wreck had given him one advantage, though : he 
had the crews of both frigates on board, and several extra 
guns which he had saved. 

It was nearly dark when the boat from the shore arrived 
with the wounded and the remnant of the brave defenders 
of the rock, and a warm welcome was accorded them ; 
the two little middies, Bolton and Jenkins, who had nearly 
gone mad over Syd, seeming to complete the process with 
Roylance, who got away from them as soon as possible 
to draw Sydney aside. 

" Seen him ? " he said, in a low tone. 

'* Whom— Mr, Dallas ? Yes.'' 

" No, no ; Terry/' 

' * No ; nor do I want to." 

"Yes; go and see him, poor wretch* 

*• If I do he'll accuse me of being the cause of all his 
trouble." 

" No, no ; IVe shaken hands with him." 

" Shaken hands ? " 

"Why not? My father is a clergyman. I want to 
recollect something of wl.at he taught me." 

" But with a man like that, even if he is wounded ? " 
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** But, poor fellow . he*s dying." 

« What : " cried Syd. 

*' Don't yon know ? " 

Syd shook his head. He felt half suffocated. 

" In that last scuffle when we took ba.k the battery, he 
was one of the fellows we drove over the side. I didn't 
know it then. No one did till he was picked up from 
where he crouched. The doctor has gone to him now." 

Syd hurried away, and after a ti ne was able to find 
his old messmate lying where he had been left by the 
surgeon, side by side with one of the many wounded who 
filled the bwer decks. 

There was a Ian thorn swinging overhead, and Syd 
started as he saw the ghastly change in the young man's 
countenance. 

He could not think of enmity or treachery at such a 
moment as that, but went close up. 

*' Terry," he said, " I'm sorry it has come to this." 

The midshipman's face lit up, and he feebly raised his 
hand. 

" Better so," he said, in a faint whisper. " Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

They knew in the midshipman's little company that 
night how Michael Terry had died, and the frank hearted 
lads joined in saying they were glad he had died from his 
fall, and not from a wound given by an English blade. 
And somehow, though it wa^ known to all now, not a 
voice utteied a word about his treachery. The terrible 
fate that had overtaken him had come as a veil over all 
that. 

For the next few days, as they lay there to leeward of 
the rock, Syd and Roylance used to look up at the colours 
flying from the flagstaff, and feel something like regret 
that they were no longer living in the gap; but there 
was endless work to do. The captain had transferred his 
less fortunate brother officer and crew to the French 
frigate, and on board both vessels the knotting, splicing, 
and repairing that went on was enormous, while the 
carpenters and their mates had the busiest of times. 

One of the first things done after hospital tents had been 
rigged up in the gap, was lor all the wounded to be trans- 
ferred to the shore ; the garrison was strengthened, pro- 
visions and stores landed, a surgeon put in charge, and 
the Sirms with the prize set sail for the nearest British 
possession to land their prisoners. 

In a we( k they were back off the rock, and after com- 
munications, sailed on for St. Jacques ; the French frigate, 
in spite of being minus one mast, making fair way under 
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the jury spar set up, and, thanks to the vigorous efforts 
made in the way of repairs, in excellent fighting trim, and 
with her crew eager to make up in the end for the loss of 
their own ship. 

Syd had been out of the naval engagement, but he 
was now to witness a bold attack made upon a fortified 
port — a successful attack, the batteries being pretty well 
demolished, and the force of sailors and marines that was 
landed carrying all before them, so that in one short day 
the British flag waved over the town of St. Jacques, and 
the island of La Haute became one of the possessions of 
the British Crown. 

After refitting, the Sirius did good work in the western 
seas for two years before she was ordered home, where upon 
the captain landing at Shoreport, it was known that he 
was promoted to the command of a line of-battle ship, 
while sundry honours were ready for his officers, notably 
for Mr. Dallas, who had long been well and strong. 

" Yes, Strake," said RoyJance, " promotion for every one 
but the poor midshipman." 

" Wait a bit, sir, wait a bit," said the bronzed old fellow. 
" 'Tain't fault o' government, but fault o* natur'. Soon as 
you and Mr. Belton here grows big enough youll be luff- 
tenants, and then captains ; and if that swab of a boy of 
mine minds his eye he'll be a bo'sun." 

" You'll lay up now, I suppose ? " said Roylance. 

" Me, sir ? me lay up ? " cried the boatswain, indignantly. 
"Not the man. No, sir, I hope to sail yet with young 
Capen Belton when the old capen's a admiral, as he*s sure 
to be afore long." 

" Seems a long time to wait for promotion," said Syd. 

"Awful, sir, to a young gent who has only been two 
years at sea. But — whish, sir ! Look ! " 

Syd, who was leaning over the side with Roylance, 
gazing at the town, started with pleasure, for in the stern- 
sheets of the barge, wliich was coming back from shore 
with the captain, who was returning to take leave of his 
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officers before quitting the Siritis for good, was the gray- 
whiskered, florid face of Admiral Belton. 

He came on board, bowing to the salutes given him, and 
then looking round sharply, he exclaimed 

" Now then, where's that doctor?" 

" Here, uncle/* cried Syd, merrily. 

*' Why ! Well ! Hang the boy, I shouldn't have known 
you. You have grown ! Shake hands, you dog ! I'm 
proud of you. I know all about it. I say," he said with 
a chuckle. '* don*t want to be a doctor now. eh ? " 

"Saving your honour's presence," growled a deep voice, 
*' I dunno what we should ha' done if he hadn't been one." 

" Hah ! bo' sun, you there. Glad to see you. Do you 
follow my brother to his new ship ? " 

" Ay, ay, sir ; please goodness, and Mr. Belton here, too." 

" No," said Captain Belton, quietly. " My son is going 
for a cruise with Commander Dallas in the sloon-of-war to 
which he has been appointed." 

" Then, saving your honour's presence, and thinking 
of you as the best captain I ever served, if it could be 
managed, I'd like to sail under Mr. Dallas too, and I'll 
take mv bov." 

" You shall, Strake ; and I'm very glad," 

So six months after Sydney Belton joined the sloop 
ArieL and this time saw active service in the eastern seas. 
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Aaretius (Marcus). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE. Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus aod Marcus Aurelius. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt, D. FcmJ>, 
Svo. y. 6d. net^ 
See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Standard Library, 
Little Library and Mitton (G. E.). 

Aves (Ernest). CO-OPERATIVE IN- 

DUSTRy. CrawH 8vo. 5s. net. 

Bacon jPrancfs). See Standard Library 
and Little Library. 

Bagot (lUcbardX THE LAKES OF 
NORTHERN ITALY. With 37 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. /^cap. Svo. 5s. net. 

Bailey (J. CX M. A See Cowper (W.)- 

«BainiR. Nisbet). THE LAST KING OF 
POLAND AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. With 16 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d, net. 

Baker (W. 0.), M.A See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker (JuUan L.}. F.I.C., F.C.S. See 

Boolu on Bu^iIIe&!>. 

Balfour (Orafaam). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 

a Portrait, f'ourth Edition in one Volume. 

Cr. Bvo. Buckram^ 6s. 

Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.D. See Antiquary's 

Bookv 
Bally <S. E.), See Commercial Series. 

Bart<attl (R. H.). See Little Library. 

Barins (Th^ Hon. Maurice). WITH 
THS RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
jrkird Edition. Dttny Zvo. 7s. &d. net. 
A^YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 

Demy Zvo, xof. 6d net. 
RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 
Second EtRiion. _ Cr, Svo. ks. net. 
Also published in a Colonial H^dition. 

Barinff-Ovuid ^S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BON APARTE. Withnearlt 
200 Illustrationsi including a Fhot(^;ravure 
Fronttsfuece. Second Editiotu Wide 
Royal%vo. ifis. 6d. net. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE C.ESARS: 
A Study of the Chakacters of the 

C-<GSARS OP rHB JUUAK AND Cl^UDIAN 

Houses. W ith numerous IliustiatifMis from 

Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. 

Royal 8vo. xw. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustratioas by A. J. Gaskin. 



Second Edition. Cr. fttw. , Bttcktwn*- ,^i 
also Medium 8vo, 6d. -*.•'>, 

OLD J:NGLISH fairy tales. ' With 
numerous Illustrations by F. X>. Bedford. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckrant* ^. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. , Re- 

Tiscd Edition. With a Portr'Ait. Third 
Edition. Cr. Swo. 3*. 6d, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 69 lUustra- 
tions. Fifth Bditian. Large Crown%ve. 6s. 

A GARLAND 07 COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Sheppakd. 
Demy tdo. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
DeTon and ComwalL Collected from the 
Mouths of thePeopIe. By S. BARiKG-Goui.D, 
M.A,and H. Fleetwoop Shbppakd, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp. Large Im- 
perial Svo. ss. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Barihg-Gould. 
Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. Svo. zs. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS : Some Chapters 
iM the History op Man. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. aj. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES : Incidents 
AND Strange Events. Eifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

THE BARING-GOULD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo. is. 6d, 

THE BARING-GOULD CONTINUOUS 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Ross, 
illustiuted. Crown Zvo. ix. 6d, 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. With 33 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8zw. 6*. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 6a 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 
6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 Ilhis- 
trations. Third Edition. Cr. Zv». 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 49 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES.. With 57 
Illustrations. Cr. 8zw. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition Cr, 8w. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE : Fr6m Ctere 
to Mainz. With 8 Illustratioas in Colour 
by TsBvox Haddeh, and 4S other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF TJIE RIVIERA. With 40 
Illtutrations. Cr. Zv^. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. WUh 
35 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldrcd P.).' See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (6.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Mjfirton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Zvo. ios.6d.net. 

Barnes (W« B.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 
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Bamoitt (MftS. Pr A.)^ See Uttfe libnrf . 
Bafon(R,R.NAI>LA. FR£2«CH P1U)S£ 
GOMPOSIXIOK. ir^rikSdHM^ Cr. 

Sea ^BO JoaSor School Bootes. 
BarrOB <H. MA M.A., W^dham Cblleee, 
<^ford^ TEXTS TOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Caaon SmTt Hoixand. 

BartholMWW /J. (K>, F.R^.£ See 

Robectsca <C GA 
BastaUe (C. P.X LL.D. THE COM 

MERCB OF NATIONS. Ffmrtk. Ed. 

Cr. 8tw. 2 J. 6d» 

Bastian (H, Charlton), M. A.,M,IX, F.R^. 
THE EVOl^UTIGNT OT LIFE. With 
Di^runs and mahy- J^iotamicrf^raj^fas. 
Demy 8c/a. "js. ^d. tiM* 

BihUon (Mvs. Stepkext). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 

Fcaf, Bva. y. 6d. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OY 
PLEASURE. With 36 Uhistrations in 
Colour by Os>iUKi> PittmjKn. Wide I>£nny 
Zve. zss. nei. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
lUustrations. With Note on iHrect Colour 
Process. Third Edition, Demy Zvo. 
lOf. 6d. net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASV EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Cr, Zvo 
%s^6d. With Answers. is,Qd. 

See also Junior Examinatioa Series and 
Beginner's Books. 

BeciKtt (Arthur). &THESPIRITOFTHE 
DOWNS : Impressions and R^niniscences 
of the Sussex Dowbs. With ao Illustrations 
in OaJoiir by Stanley Inchbold. Dewy 

8zufw tos. 6d. net. 

BechloPd (P^»r). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 
KtUtion, Demy %vo, 6j. 

BeclcfoHl (WHliam)^ See Liule Library. 

BaedilllS <H, C), M.A., Canra of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Beei'bolloi (Max). A BOOK OF CARI- 
CATURES. Imperial ^io. ais. ttei. 

BttrHe (Harold). .Sf ASTER WORKERS. 

niustnUed. De$tiy ZtfO* ys. 6d. net, 

BalmcMi (J*cob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Editad by 
BStNAtD Holland. FcaA Sc*. ^s. 6d^ 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur O.). THE SKIRTS 
OF THE GREAT CITY. With i6 Illns- 
tra^ons in Ckilour by Akthur O. Bell, 
X7 other Illustrations, and a Map. Second 
jEdition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.) PARIS. With 7 Maps and a 
FroiUispiece in Photi^rtvm^ Stamd Edi- 
tion, Revised. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA., Secpnd Mdititm. 
Cfv>uM Svfi. 6s. 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS- Second Edition. Ecap. Svo. m. 

*ON EVERYTHING. Ecap^ &tm. 5*. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. With 35 Portraits 






todlUostcatlotiSMidatUaps. i>MUk8i0WL 

THE PYRENEES. With 4j6 SMcM ^ 
the Atither, aUd 33 Maps. Second Ml&tion,'- 

Demy %v<k 7*. 6d. net. 

BeUot(H.H.L.),M.A. Se« Jcnies(L.A.A.). 

Bennett (Joseph). FORTY YEARS 'OF 
MUSIC, t86$.i9o5. With »4 nioatratim^ 
Dtmy Sew. i6r. 110/. 

Bennett (W. H.), M.A A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Efftk Edition, Cr. fttt/ 



ar. 6d, 






Bennett (W. H. ) and Adeney <W. P.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. With^a 
concise Bibliography. Fi^h Edition. Cr. 

Zvo, js. 6d. 

Benson (ArchWshot>) GOD'S BOARD. 
Communion Addresses. Second EdiHoni 
Fcap. Bvo, y. 6d, net. ' 

Benson (A. C.X M.A. Se« Oxford Mt^ 
graphics. 

Benson (R. M.X THE WAY, OF HQy« 

NESS- An Exposition of Psahn cxix. 
Analytical and Devotional, Cr. &vo. «. , ^^ 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canoi* of S^isbWy 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY: its Ork^^s 
AND ITS Claims. Fca^. Bvo, is. 6d* ,. 

Berry (W. Orinton), M.A. FRAi^liEf 
SINCE WATERLOO.' With 16 Bln*«i^ 
tlons and Maps. Cr. ^vo. 6s, 

Beruete(A. de). See Classics of Art. 

Betham-Bdwards (Miss). HOMELIFSi 
IN FRANCE. With 20 inust»t|«i& 
Fi/ik Edition. Crorvn 2,vo. 6*. \ . 

BetfauncBaker (J. P.), M.A. See^a^- 
books of Theology. , ^. 

Bindley (j, Herbert), B,D. THE CffiC^-** 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions atid Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, net. 

Blnas (H. B.). THE LIFE OF Vf^A^m 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demr **<>. 
lar. 6d, net. 'j,y 

BinyonCMrs. Laurence). NtNETEEM££L 
CENTURY PROSE. SelcQ^d and ittT 
ranged by. Crown &vo. 6s, ' ^ '^ 

BInyon (Laurence). THE DEATH ,PF 

ADAM AND OTHEtePOEM$. Cri^. 
3 J. 6d. net, \ ' 

See also Blake (WJlljamX , ■ . .,- 

Birch (Walter de Gray). LL.D.^ r.^.A.^ 

See Conn<nsseur*s library. 
aimstlnel (Ethel). See Little Books oh'Xrt 
Blackmaittte (Bernard). Sele l.V.%.^ " '^^^^ 
Blair (Robert). SeeLP.L. -^ 

BUke <WffUain). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, togethkh wirrt^A 
LiFK BY Frederick Tatham. EkfiSfed 
from th<* Ori^nal Manoscripis, with^kh' 
Introduction and Notes, by ARcHlBAtO'O. 
B. Russell. Witfr ts iHusbfttioa^ 
DemyBtio. yfi.6d.net -' '^^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE B00» ©F 

JOB. With General IntrodoGtiMl % ■ 
Laurhmce BiNiYON. Owtrto. 2rff;«W^ ^- ' 
SeealsoLP.L., and Little Library^' - ' j 



General LitERATuRE 



^S 



Btoom (J. }i«ry«^, Kf.A. See' Antiquary's 

Blooet (Hatrl). See Beginner's Books. 
BoVdnufO Ct* H.), M-A. Sec French (W.). 

Bode CWHbelm), I%.P. See Oas^r^ of Art. 

Bedftay U^ E. C) THE CQRQNATION 
OF EDWARD VII. /Vw;?8w. aw.^^. 
-By CoQUttaod of the King. 

Body t<ieor8:eX D.D. THE SOUL'S 

PILGRIMAGE • Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished writ- 
ings of George Body, D.D. Selected smd 
arranged by J. H. Buen, B.D., F.R.a£. 
Demy jSmc, as. 6d. 

Bona (Cardinal). See library of Devotion. 

Bonnor (Mary 1« ). See Little Books on Art. 

Boon (P> C.)., B.A. $ee Commercial Series. 
Borrow (Oeorsre). See Little Library. 
Bos <J. Rltzema). AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. AiNb- 
woRTH Davis, M. A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Qve. 3s. 6rf, 

Bottinff (C. a.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES.. Cr. 8po. a*. 
See also Junicw Examination Series. 

Boultlng (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Ilhistrations. Demy St/o. zos. 6d. 
net. 

Bouiton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. 8w. ^. 

Bouiton (William B.)- SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 49 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. -js. 6d. 
net. 

Bovill (W, B. ForsterX HUNGARY 
AND THE HUNGARIANS. With 16 
IlKistxatSoas in Colour by Wiluam Pa£Coe, 
12 other tUusti'ations and a Map. Demy 
Zxw. js, 6d. net. 

Bowdea(E. BL). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. FJftk ^ditian. Cr. tdnte. as.bd. ■ 

Bow^r (E.)» B.A. See New Historical 
Series. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W- Boyle and 24 Coloured 
pictures by H- B. Nsilson.- Super Royal 

Brabant (F. G,), M.A. RAMBLES IN 

SUSSEX. With 30 Illustrations. Crffwn 
Bvo. 6j. See also Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. O.)- ROUND ABOUT WILT- 

SHIRE. With 14 Illustrations, in Colour 
by T. C. GoTCH, 16 other IlJustratioAS, and 
a Map. Seciynd Edition. Cr. tvo. 6j, 
THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With 16 Illustrations 5n Colour by 
FEANit SouTHGATH, R.B.A., aod 12 from 
Photographs- Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 
JS. 6d net. 

Bradley (John W.)- See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James), Open Chainpion, mqi* 1905 
and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photographs and Diagrams. Pifik 
Edition, Demy Zvd. ' 10s. 6d. net. 



Braid (Jame^) atkd OtliciV. " OREACT 

GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. -tS^Hod 
by Hbhrv Lkach. Witha4 lllustvacions. 
Second Edition. Demy'Svff, js.ted., net. 

Brailsford (H. N.>. MACEDaNIA: 

ITS RACES AND THEIR rCTrURtf. With 

32 Illus^ations and 2 Maps. Dtmy%V0. 

iiis.6d. net. ' ■ ■■'' 

Brentano (C.-). S^ Siibplified 'GerWan 

Texts. 
Brlffirtman (P* E,). M.A. S<Se AndreweJ 

(Lancelot). 

*Brock (A. Ctatton). SHELLEY ; THE 

MAN AND THE POET. With 12 lUus^ 
trati(»is. Den^ Svo. js. 6J. net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and McvtcMi (A. Ander- 
son). A CONCISE DICTJ60NARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. A Hand 
Book for Students and Travellers. With 80 
Illustrations and many Cartouches. Cr. Svo. 
^. 6d, 

Brooks (E. E.)> B.Sc (Lend.), Leice^t^r 
Municipal T^hnical ScqqoI, and Jame^ 
(W.H.N.),A.M.I.K.E.,A.R.C.Sc.,Muhf 

opal School of Technology, Matnche^er. 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brown (S, E.X M.A., B.Sc., Senior Science 
Master at Uppingham. A PRACtlCAL 
CHEMISTRY NOT^-BODK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN- 
DIDATES. Easy Experinwarts on xhe 
Commoner Substances. Cr.^t^, js.6d.M^ 

Brown(J. Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 lUufetiatioftE 
by HKitafcET Railton. Demy4to. xSs.net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Library, 

Brown^l (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. T/tird Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, fe . Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Browning: (Rotiert). See Little Library. 

Bryant (Walter W.), B.A., F.R.A.S., F.R. 
Met. Sop., of tbe^oyal Observatory, Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTR,0NOMY. 
With 47 Illustrations. Den0'tznf. ys.td.net- 

Buckland (Frands T.).' CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Neilsok. Cr. Znfo. ^. 6A 

Blicfcton (A. M.) THE BURD^EN OF 

£NGELA. Second Edition. Cr.&vo. 3s. 

6d,itet. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Seventh 

EtUHon, Cr. Zvtk. xs, net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON : A Drama. Cr. Bvo. 

2s, net. 
SONGS OF JOY. Cr. Zvo. i«. net. 
Budfire (E. A. WalHs). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over ^ 100 

Coloured Plates and m^ny IllustrationSf 

Two Volumes. Royal ^0. ^. 5J. net. 
*Bulst Massac (H.). THE COMPLETE 

AERONAUT. With many IlItMtrations. 

Demy Sf^o, laj. 6d. net. 

Bull (Ptanl), Artny Chaplain, GOD A^D 

OUR SOLDIERS. Second JSd^tion, 
Cr. 9&0. 6s. 
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BnHey (MiBs)^ S»DUke(Lady> 

Buimiii (JiMin). THE PIIJGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. H. FiKTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. AKHiittQ Bevl Cfv^n Spa 6s, 
See also Standard Ifibrary and Library of 

Devotion. 

Borch (Q. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCf:. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. V. 

Bttr£«s0 (Gelett). GOORS ANI> POW TO 
BE THEM, Illustrated. SmalHto. 6f. 

Burke (Edmnnd). See Standard Library. 

Bom (A. B.), D.B.f Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Thedogy. 

Barn (J. If.), B.D., F.R.S. E. THE 
CHURCHMAN'S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered from the Christian 
poetry of all ages. Edited by. Fcap.^ %vo. 
3^. 6<^. net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnet (John). M.A. See Aristotle. 

Bums (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
Andrew Lakg atid W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Wide Demy Zvo^ 
gilt toj>, 6jr. 

See also Standard Library. 

Bumside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third SdiHoH, Cr, 8m 3s. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). Seel.P.L. 

Bury (J, B.), M.A., Litt. D. See Gibbon 

(Edward). 
Btt«»ell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 

THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

(The Bampion Lectures of 1905). Demy 

Zvo. 10s, 6d. net, 
Butler (Joseph), D. D. See Standard 

Library. 

ButHn (P, M.)- AMONG THE DANES. 
With la lustrations in Colour by Ellen 
Wilkinson, and i^ from. Photographs. 
Demy Ztjo. js, 6d. net. 

Cain (Qeorsres), Curator of the C^rnavalet 
Museum, Paris. WALKS IN PARIS. 
Translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by Maxwell 
Armpield, and ii8 other Illustrations. 
Demy Sva* js. 6d. net, 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headniastcrof theNor 
ma! School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xs. each. Or 
in three Books, price o.d.j ^d., and ^d. 

Cameron (Mary Lovett). OLDETRURIA 
AND MODERN TUSCANY. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown %vo, -js, 6d. net. 

Cannan (Edwin), M.A. See Smith (Adam). 

Canninff(Qeoree). See Little Library. 

Capey (E. P. H.^ See Oxford Bio^aphies. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE CITY OF 
GENOA- With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by William Parkinson, and 20 other 
iflustratioDS. Demy Szv. lof. 6d, net. 



Careless (Jolin). See I.P.L. ^-^ 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE F^^CtX 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C JU L. 

Flktchbk, Fellow of Magdalen Col^e, 

Oxford. Tkr^e Volumes Cr. 8V0. tS. 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES%F 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an'^*^ 
troduction by C. H. Firth, M.A., tod 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 
Three Volumes. Demy Bvo. i8f. net. i% 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See 

Leaders of Religion. 
Carmichael (PhUip). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cr. Zvo. us. 6d. 

CarpenteKMai^aret Boyd). THECHILQ 
IN ART. Wilh 50 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Large Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

*Carter(Qeorffe), M.A. THE STORY 0? 
MILTON'S 'PARADISE LOST.' Crovm 

Zvo. xs. 6d. 
Cavana^li (Prancis), M.D. (Edin.X See 
New Library of Medicine. 

Celano(BrotberThomasofX THELIVE3 

OF FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated 
by A. G. Ferrers Howell. With a 
Frontispiece. Cr. Svo ss. net. 
Chambers (A. M.). A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Crown 8zw. 6*. 
Chamlsso (A. von). See Simplified German 

Texts. 
Chandler (Arthur), Bishop of Bloemfonteis. 
ARA COELI : An Essay in Mystical 
Theology. Third Edition. Croivn 800. 
3f. 6d. net. 

Channer (C. C) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING in the MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT- With 17 foU- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. :ts. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord). THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS SON, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, mth Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes, Cr. tvo. izs. 

Chesterton(Q.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 

With two Portraits in Photogravure. ^yW 

EiUfi^m, Cr fli-v. f^s. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Fourth 

Edition. Fca1>. %vo. •;*. 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. F^ajf. Zvo. 

Ch^de (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. See 

New Lilwary of Medicine. 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. 

Clapham (J. H.), Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds. THE WOOL- 
LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. 
With 21 Illustrations and Diagrams. Cr, 

%VQ. 6s, 

Clarke(P. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Rdigion. 

Clausen (Qeorffe), A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 
LECTURES ON PAINTING. With 16 



General LiTERAtURE 



; 



Illustrations. Third EditicH. Large Post 

8vff. y. 6d. net, 
AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 

Lectures delivered to the Students of the 

Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustfa- 

tions. Second Edition. Large Post Zvo. 

SS. net* 
Clay (Rotfaa Mary). See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner (R). 
Clinch (G.), F.G.S. See Antiquary's Books 

and Little Guides. 
Clough (W. T.)and Dunstan (A. E.)* 

See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 

Science. 

Clouston (T. $.). M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 

See New Library of Medicine. 
Coast (W, G.). B.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr, 8vo. , 3*. 
Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE Bo6k OF 

PSALMS : with an Introduction and Notes. 

Demy Bvo* loj. 6d. net, 
«Coc]cshott (Winifred). St. Hilda's Hall, 

Oxford. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 

Their Church and Colony. With 12 

Illustrations. Demy %vo. 7^. 6^. net, 

Comns:wood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 

OF TOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. %vo, ns. 6d. net. 
Collins (W. B.)i M.A. See Churchman's 

Library. 
Colvill (Helen H.)- ST. TERESA OF 

SPAIN. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 

ivo. 7*. 6</. net. 

Combe (William). See I. P. L. 

Conrad (J05«pli). THE MIRROR OF 

THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Cook (A. M.), M.A.,andMarciiant(E. C.)f 
M A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. SelectedfromLatin and 
Greek Literature. FoterthEd. Cr.Svo. v.6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Cn 8w. ts.6d, 

Cooke-Taylor (R.W.). THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d, 
Coolldffe (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 

With luany Illustrations. Denty %vo. 

•js. 6d. net. 
Cooper(C.S.),F.R.H.S. SeeWestdI(W.P.) 
Corkran (Alic^). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotes (Rosemaiy).^ DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With A Fruntispici,e. Second Edition. 

Fcap. Bvo. 2J. 6d,; leather y 3*. 6d?, net, 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and plan. Fcap, Bvo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Cotton (Charles). See I.P.L. and Little 

Library. 

Coulton (G. G.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND, With 32 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 

Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an Introduction aAd Notes by 
J. C. Bailet, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blakb. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, net. 



Cox (J. Charles). See AnciVnt Cities, AttA- 

quary's Books, and Little Guides. 
Cox (Harold), B.A., M.T», LAND 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Editam 'Revised. 
Cr. Bvo, JS. 6d net. 
Crabbe (Qeorge\ See Little Libranir* 
Craik(Mrs.). See Little Libta»y. ■'" - •' 
Crane (C. P.), D.S.O. <See Little Guides.'* 
Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES. With 133 liiustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Demy Bvo, xBs. 
net. 
INDIA IMPRESSIONS. With 84 Illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6rf. net. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Xibrary. 

Crispe(T. E.). K.C. REMINISCENCES 
OF A K.C. With Portraits. Demy Bvo. 
lof. 6d. net. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE ^-AltH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. Bvo. ss. 6d. net, 

*Crowley (Ralph H.> THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. Cr:Bvo. 3s.6d.net. 

Crtilksbaiik(G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With n 
Plates. Cr. i6mo, is. 6d. net* 

Crump (B.). See Wagner (R.). 

Cruttwell (C. T.), M.A., Canon of Peter- 
borough, _ See Handbooks of English 
Chiu-ch History. ' 

Cunyn^hame (H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur's Library. ' ' 

C»ltts(E. t.), D.D. . See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniel] (G.. W.). M,A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Dante (Ali^hleri). LA COMMEDIA DS 

DANTE. The Italian Text editrid by 
Paget ToYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. TransfateB 
by H. F. Cary. Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by Paget 
TOYNBttB, M.A., D.Litt.' D^myBerln,. &C 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Ptose fay C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap* Bvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

See also Little Libraryj Toyabeo (Paget), 
and Vernon (Hon. W, Warrtn).' 

Dariey (George). See Little Library. 

D* Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRiCON 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo. 2s, 6d. 

Daudet (Alphonse). See Simplified Fm^c^ 

Texts. 

Davenport (C^l). See ConnoisBeur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. " • 

Davenport (James). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With 15 lUttstra- 
tions and a Map. JRoyalBvo. qis. net. • ' 

Davey (Richard.) THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John FuiIlAvlov*, Kl. f-nV^k 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. 1 5*. net. 
See also Romantic History. ' ' 

Davles (Gerald S.). See Classics of Art.' 
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Dsyies <W. O. P.). See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Dft^rU <H. W.C.). M.A.. KeUovjuid Tutor 
of Bailiff College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS : 
1066-1373. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Sev, ^ xoj. 61^ neU 

DftW5on<NrtMa). See Connoissenr's Library. 

Dawson (Mr*. Ndsoa). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 

Deans <Storry R.)* THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: Kathasinb or 
Aragoh, Anhe Bolevn, Mary Queen 
O^ Scots, Marie ANTOiNErrTB and Caro- 
line OP Brokswioc With xa Ilhistra^ns. 
Demy 8tw. 10*, 6rf. net, 

Oearmer (AUbel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 lUustrati9ns in Colpur 
by E. Fortbscue-Bricicpai:^ Large Cr. 
Zv0. dr. 

*D' l^«to(Aliu-ffM-«t). INTHECANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. Illustrated. Cr. 
Sv0 js, 6d. net. 

Ddfws (Leon). TH^ METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. 8»tf. a*. 

DemostlleneA. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F, Darwin 
Swift, M.A, Second Edition. Fcap. 

Zvo, 2f. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

LP.L.,»nd Chesterton (O. K.). 
Dickinson (Bmily). POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 

4s.6d. net, 

Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
Coliese, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VISIW OF LIFE. Sijctt tBdiih^ C^ 

Zvo* 37. 6d. 

DUfce(Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Wfiitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Bvo. 

DfBon (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur's 
library, Little Books on Art, and Classics 
of Art. 

DftcMleld (P. H.). M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
jESsonsD.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Eictant at 
the Present Time. Cn Svo. 6*. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 2s.Sd.nft 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 3^ 
inustncddna. Third Edition. Demy Svo. 
js. 6d. net. 

THE OLD-TIME PARSONr With 17 
ItlusttaHons. Second Edition* Demy Zvo. 
vs. €d. net 

Dixon (W. M.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. T^rd Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

ENGUSH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

3f . 6d, 

DobhS (W. J.X H.A See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Doney(May>. SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Zvo. 3*. ^' *t€t. 



Douglas (Huffh A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 

With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 
With 75 ZUustratidns and iz Maps. /^*m^. 
Zvo. ss. net. 

Dougfais (James). THE MAN IN THE 

FULFiT. Cr. 8w. si. 6d. ntt. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., l«rd Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Churchman's Library. ' 

Drase (0<)> See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.). D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
See also W^tminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wake](n8:>. See Little Guides. 

Drytaarst (A. R-). See Little Pooks on Art. 
*Dulf(Nora). MATILDA QF TUSCANY. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Bzw. loj. td. 
net, 

Duguld (C|iaries). See Books on Business. 

Dumas (Alexandre). THE CHIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 
With an In^oduction by R. S. Gakne^t. 
With q Illustrations. Ct. Zvo. 6s 

THE cfRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN 
DIER AND OTHERS. Wi^h 8 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE .MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILHERS AND OTHERS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. With 8 Illustrations. Cr.^vo. 

MY 'memoirs. Translated by E. M. 
Waixer. Withan Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. With Frontispieces in photogravure- 
In six Volumes. Cr. ivo* 6s. eack volume. 
Vol. 1. 1802 j82i- Vol. IV. 1830-1831. 
Vol. n. 1822-1B25. Vol. V. 2831^11833, 
Vol. III. 1826-1830. Vol. VI. i&yt-i^^. 

MY PETS. Newly translat*4. Uy A- R. Al 
LiNSON, M.A. With 16 illustrations hyV. 

Lecomte. Cr. Zvo, 6s. ■ 
See also Simplified French Texts. 
DHncan(David).D.Sc.,LLD. THE LIFE 

AND LETTERS OF HEI^^ERT 
SPENCER. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 

Zvo. iw. ^ t 

Dann(J.T)., D. Sc. , and Mnndella (V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With xr<( Illustrations. Second Mdition. 
Cr. Zvo, 31. 6d. 

Dunn-Patttson (R. P.). NAPO^EON'5 

MARSHALS. With 20 Illustrations, peffiy 

Zvo. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net, 
Dnnstan (A. E.), B.Sc. (Lond.). SeelWrt- 

books of Science, and Junior School Books. 
Durham (The Earl of ). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Wot*. 

Denty Zvo, ^s. 6d. net. • > 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

SouTHGATE, R.B.A Second Edttionf Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
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WILD LIF£ IN EAST ANGLIA. WitK 
i6 inastr&ti9n3 in colour by Frank South- 
gate, ^.B.Ai Second Edition. Demy 
%vo. ns, 6d. net. 

SOS^fi LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 

EAST ANGLIa. With i6 illustrations in 

Colour by W. Dextek, R.B.A., and 16 

other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Earle(John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 

i6mo. ss. net. 

Edinonds(MajorJ.E.),R-E.;D.A.Q,.M.G. 
See Wood (W. Birkbeck). 

Edwardes (Tickner). THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. Withj24 Illustra- 
tions, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition, 
Revised, Crown %oo, sf. €>d, net. 

Edwards (W* Douglas). See Commercial 

Series. 

Emin (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Eirerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Second Ed. ^Revised. Demy %vo. ys.6d.net. 

Ellaby (C O.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (F. a.). See Stone (S. J.), 

Eplctetus. See Aurelius (Marcus). 

Erasmuff. A Book called in Latin EN* 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. Fcap. Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Erckmann-Chatrlan. See Simplified French 

Texts. 

Evagrrius- See Byzantine Texts. 

Ewald (Carl). TWO LEGS, and other 
Stories. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos- 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest, Large Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

Ezeldel. See Westminster Commentaries. 

paeon (H. T.), B.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Fairbrotfaer (W. H,). M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Fea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. With over 70 Sketches and Photo- 
graphs by the Author. New and revised 
Edition, Detny %vo. vs. 6d. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. With 80 Illustrations. Ne-wand 
revised Edition. Detny Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. With 40 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Fell (E. P, B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 

OF LIBERTY. Cr. 8zw. 5*. net. 
Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library 
Fldler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 

Books on Business. 
Fielding (Henir)* See Standard Library. 
Finn [S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor of 

Modern History at Oxford. CROM- 



WELL'S ARMY: AHistoryof thft ISiof^xsk 

Soldier during theCivil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

*'Firth (Edith E.). See Beginner's Books 

and Junior School Books-. 
hltzUerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E- D. Ross. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

FltzQerald(H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Eca^. Szro. 3*. 6d. net. 

Pltzpatrick (5. A. 0.)> See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. ti.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 

of the Dean Close School^ Cheltenham. 

THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. %vo. ss. 6d. 
Fletcher (C. R. L.), M.A. See Carlyle 

(Thomas). 

Fletcher (J, S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Wal Pagbt and Frank Southgate, 
R.B.A., x6 other Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy &vo. "js. 6d. net. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow ProfessoK 
of Political Economy in M'Gill Uniwerstty, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Detny Zvo, ys. 6d. net. 

Foat (F. W. G.), D.Litt., M.A A LON- 
DON READER FOR YOUNG CITI- 
ZENS. With Plans and Illustrations. Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

Ford^ (H. Q.), M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bristol Grammar School. See Junior School 
Books. 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS, 
Translated byMACLEOD Yearsley. With 
3 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.). See Little Books on 

Art. 

Fouqu6 (La Motte), SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Farquharson. With 20 Illustrations by 
Edmund J. Sullivan, and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an engraving by 
Albr£chtDurer. DemyZvo. •js, 6d.net, 
Half IVktte^ Velium, loj. 6d. net. 
See also Simplified German Texts. 

Fmser (J. P,). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr.^vo. 6s. 

French(W.), M.A. See Textbooks of Science. 

Freudenreicb (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Students. Translated by J. R. Ainswortk 
Davis, M.A. Second Edition. Revised. 
Cr, Zvo, 2J. 6d. 

Fursdon (F. R. M). FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH PARALLELS. Fcaf, Sew. 
3*. 6d. net. 

Fyvie (John). TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 

THE GEORGIAN ERA. With 16 Illustra- 

tions. Second Ed. Demy Svo. i2j-. 6d, net 
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Gallaher (D.)and Stead (W. J.). 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Illustrations. Second Ed, Demy 
Zvo^ ictf . td, net, 

aalllcban (W. M,), See Little Guides. 

Oalton($ir Francis), F.R.S.; D.C.L.. Oxf.; 

Hon. Sc.D., Camb. ; Hon. Fellow Trinity 
College, Cambridge. MEMORIES OF 
MY LIFE. With 8 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Demy Zvc. loi. 6d. net. 

Qambado (Geoffrey. Esq*)* See I.F.L. 

Qarnett(Lucy M. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE : Their Social Life, Religious 
Beliefs and Institutions, and Domestic 
Life, With 2i Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
los, 6d. net, 

Oaskeli (Mrs.). See Little Library, Stan- 
dard Library and Sixpenny Novels. 

Oasquef, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. Sec 

Antiquary's Books. 

Gee (Henry), D.D., F.S.A. See Handbooks 
of Kngli^ Church History. 

Georflredi. B.), M.A., Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Ftmrth 
Edition Revised. Cr. Zvo, 3*. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. FouHk Edition. 
Cr. Szfo, js. 6d. 

Gibblns (H. de B.). Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
JCAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. FtytA 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. 

Fifteenth Edition, Revised. Cr. Zvo. 31. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

See also Hadfield (R. A.). , and Commer- 

Qibbon (Bdward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
G BiRKBECK Hill, LL-D* Cr. S^fa. 6j. 

*THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J, B, Burv. 

M.A., Litt-D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Illustrated. /« 
Seven Volumes^ Detny Zvo^ Gilt top, 

Qibbs (Philip). THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS : FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 

COURT. With 20 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Defny Zvo. i$s. net, 

aibson (E. C. S,\ D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Oloag: (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colonr. Demy 
Bvo. Tos. 6d. fut. 



Clover (T. R.), M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN liMPlRE. 
Third Edition, Demy ^vo. 7*. td, net, 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A bOuK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Lyrical Selections 

for every day in the Year. Arranged by. 
Second Edition. Fca.p. Sva, ax 6d. net 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. With 32 Illustrations- Second 
Edition, Dem-y Zvo. 7s. 6^. net. 

Qodley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 16 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 

7J. 6d. net. 
Also published in a Colonial Edition. 
LYRA FRIVOLA. Fourth EdiU on. Fcap, 

Zvo. ss. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 

Fcap. Zvo. 9s. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. 
Goldsmith (OUyer). See I.P.L. and Stan< 

dard Library. 
Goll (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 

SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Transla- 

tion lrf»n the Danish by Mrs. Chakles 

Weekes, Cr. Zvo. 5*. tut, 
Qomme (Q. L.). See Antiquar^s Books. 
Qordoii(LinaDuff)(Mrs.AubreyWaterfield). 

HOME LIFE m ITALY: Letters 
PROM THE Apennines. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by AuBREV Waterfield and 15 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. Second Edi' 
tion. Demv Zvo. los. 6d. net, 

Qorst (Rt. Hon. S\t John). See Nev 
Library of Medicine. 

G05tling (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescure, and 
32 from Photographs. Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Qoudffe (H. L,\ M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. Sec Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOT- 

TISH WOMEN. With 16 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net, 
Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. The Problem ot the Village 

and the Town. Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. 
amhame (Kenneth). THE WIND I^ 

THE WILLOWS. With a Frontispiece 

by Graham Robertson. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Grangrer (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Gray (E. McQueen). GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 

Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Gray (P. L.). B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 

&fAGNETXSM AND ELECTRICITY. 

With i8r Diagrams. Cr. Sva. js. 6d. 
Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Felloir 

of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON j 
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GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ed, remsed* Crown Zvo, ^s, 6d. 

Green (Mary Anne Bverett). ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Lomas, With a Prefatory ■ 
Note by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. Dtmy 8vo. 
loj. 6d. net. 

areenid£e(A.H. X).M.A.,D.Litt. A HIS- 

TORYOF feOME : From the Tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the Jugur- 
thine War, B.C. X33-104. Dtmy %vo. 
JOS. 6d. net 
Gregory (Miss E* C). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grubi»(H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Qwyan (Stephen), M.P. A HOLIDAY IN 
CONNEMARA. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy %vo. los. Gd. net. 

Hadfield (R. A.) and Qibbins (H. de B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Sv0. zs. 6d, 

*HaU (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TER. With Diagrams, and Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. ss. 

Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER: OR Modern Engines and 
THEIR Models. With 85 Illustrations^ 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo* 5s. 

HalKMary). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Illus- 
trations and Q Maps. Second Edition, 
Denty Bvo. 16s. net. 

Hamel (Prank). FAMOUS FRENCH 

SALONS. With 20 Illustrations. 

"Third Mdition. Demy Suo r^s €id n^t, 

Hannay (D.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. L, 1217-1688. 
Vol. II., 1689-181$. Demy^vo^ Each'js^6d, 
net. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr.2^o. 6f. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT, Fca^. 

Hardle (Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With 35 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Harker (Alfred), M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Lecturer in Petrology in 
the University of Cambridge. THE 

NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS 
ROCKS. With 112 Diagrams and 2 Plates. 
Demy Bzfo. i2j. 6d. net. 

Harper (Charles G.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. In three Volumes. Crown 
8vo. Each ys. 6d. net. 
Vol. I. — Sooth of the Thames. 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities 
and Antiquary's Books. 

Hawthome(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

»Hettdley (P. W.). DARWINISM AND 

MODERN SOCIALISM,, Cr. 8vo,. 5s. 
net. 
Heath (Prank R. ). See Little Guides. 



Heath (Dudley). See Ccamcusseiir's Library. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
CoUegc, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPERQR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Detny ^o. -js. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Ecap Svo. ss. 6d. net. 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait m Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, Crown Svth 6s. • 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library And 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson (T. P.), and Watt (Prancis). 

SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With 20 
Illustrations in colour and 24 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. ts, 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE, 1340-1849. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6d. net. 

Henley (W.E.)andWhlbley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387-1649. Cr, 8vo. 
2s, 6d, net. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia^ 

ture Library. 

Hett(Walter S.), B.A. A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF GREECE TO THE DEAtff 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. With 
3 Maps and 4 Plans. Cr. %vo. gj. f>d. 

Hewlns (W, A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.8vc, 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DlAl^ 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Ecap, 
8vo. 7.S. 6d. net. 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (Q, H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teacher. A WOODWORK 
CLASS-BOOK. Pt. I. Illustrated, ^to, 
ss. 

Hey wood (W.)f See St. Francis of AssisL 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technoiogy. 

""HilUGeorsre Prancis). ONEHUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE, 
with loi Illustrations. Demy 8vo, xar. td, 
net. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Coluny, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. 8t«7. 31. €»d. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Williaac 
Pascoe, and 20 other Illustrations and a 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 

Hobhouse (L. T.), late Fellow of CCC, 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J.A.),M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ; A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inouiry 
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{nta the Indost^l ConAltioo tf the Foor. 

Seventh Edition, Cr. BtM?, jzs. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Fdnrih BdHion, Cr.Zvo. ai.eiaf. 

Hodsettft (B. A, Bray!^). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With so Illuetrations. Tina 

Volumes, Demy Zvo, 24J. net. 
H*^ldn (T.)f D.C.L. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Hod«Ott(Mr«. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 40 

Illustrations. Second Edition, PostZvo. 6i. 
Hoblen-Sttme (Q> de). See Books on 

Business. 
Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C,I.E.,'C.B.,F.S.A. 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 1880- 

ipoo. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 

Second Edition. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Hohf«worth(W. S.), D.C.L. AHISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In Four Volumes. 

Vols, l.y Jin III' Demy 8»o. AocA 

lOf; td. net. 
Htmoiid (Cltv«), TYROL AND ITS 

PEOPLE. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 

by Adrian Stokes, and 31 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 

HoIUntr (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's. 
See Newman (J. H.>. 

Hiriltngs (Jrt. A-), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Holtway-Catthrop (H. C), late of EalUol 
College, Oxford ; Burwr of Eton College. 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
9t/0. 12S. 6d. net. 

Holmes (T. Scott). See Ancient Cities. 

Hofyoake«I. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. EourlA Ed. 

Cr, 8w<7. 2Jf. 6d. 
HeoetNatlMUiletJO. See Antiquary's Books. 
Hook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 

PROBLEMS. Cr. Sp*?. 53-. net. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace, See Classical Translations. 

Horsburffh (E. L. S.). M?A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: and Florence 
IN HER Golden Age. With 24 Illustrations 
and ft Maps. Second Edition, Demy Svo. 
15*. net. 

WATERLOO : With Plans. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8va. $s. 
See also Oxford BiograpTii<»<i. 
Horth<A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
HortonCR. F.),D.D, See I>eadersof Religion. 

Hosle (Alexander), MANCHURIA. With 

30 lllustratbns and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. js, 6d. net. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With 13 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. ys. 6d^ 

Howell (A. a. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 

DAYS. Being Selections for every day in 
the year from ancient Franciscan writings. 

Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
Howell (O.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old, Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. 

3S. 6d. 






l%Ug0r» (Sir WllUan^, K.CB,, O.M., 

D.aL.,F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 

OR, SCIENXE IK THE StATE ANO IN THE 

Schools. Witb 25 IIIustraticHis* fVide 

Royal %vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Hughes (C E.). THE PRAISPl .OF 

SllAKESPEARE. An English Astfio- 

logy. With a Preface by Sidney X^. 

Demy Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. -, 

Hiiflro (Victor). See Simplified Frwich Teactx, 

«Hulton (Samuel F.). THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. With la 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 15*, net. 

Hume (Martin), M.A. See Romantic Hi^^^ 

Hutchinson (Horace O.) THE NEW. 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with' 
50 Pictures by Walter Tvndale and 4 
by Lucv Kemp-Welch. Third Ediiipn. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leadere of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour 

by A. Pisa, and xa other Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 24 lUus. 
trations in Colour, by A. W. Rimington, 
so other Illustrations and a Map. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sptf. 6s. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by William Parkinson, and 16 othei 
Illnstrations. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6m 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited wit! 
an Introduction. Fctt^. Biv. 3*. 6d. net. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE 
With 32 Drawings by Adelaide March 

and ao other Illustrations. Fcup. H/va 
5J. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With a 
Appendix by William Hevwood. With 
Illustrations in Colour,and200thers. Secon 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

*ROME. With 16 Illustrations in Colour l 
Maxwell Armfield, and 13 other lUo^r 
tions. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders ofReligion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portrai 
after Drawings by Holbein. Secff* 

FditiOft^ Cr Rw/7 gc 

See also Leaderi of Religion. 

Hyde(A.a.) GEORGE HERBERT AK 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustratiflic 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hyett(F.A.). FLORENCE : Her Hi^sm 
AND Art to the Fall of the RefOBIIi 

Detny Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (HenHk). BRAND. A Jytacm 
Translated by William Wilson. T^M 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3* 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and'Tiit** 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISJHJ 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Loetu«4i£ 
1899.) Demy Svo. xss. 6d. net. > 

See also Library of Devotion. 's 
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lnnes(A. D.). M.A. A HISTO^iY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plaas. Cr, 9^. 6s. 

ENGI4AND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maips. Stcend Edition, Demv Bva. 

*Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 

ING. Wkh 76 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 

SS. net. 
Isaiafa. Sffi Chtirchman's Bible. 
Jackson (C. E.)* B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commetcial Series. 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior ExAmination 

Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cn 
Bv0* zs. 6d, 
See also Books on Business. 

Jebb (Canmia). A STAR OF THE 
SALONS ; JouK DE Lespinasse. With 
20 Illustrations. Demy 8v0. jos, 6d. net» 

Jeffery (Resrinald W.), M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA 
1497-1763. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Svo, ns. 6d. net. 

Jeffrey»(D. Owyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Super Royal i6tno. aj. 6d. 

Jenks(E.),M.A.,B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Second Ed. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor, 
M.A. Cr. %vo, 2f. 6^ 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (A. C), M.A. See Haadbooka uf 

English Church History. 
Jennfoffs (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Demy^to. itzs.net. 

"Jemingham (Charles BdwardX THE 

MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Crown 
Zvo* SS. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See I^eaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr.%vo. 3s. €>d. net. 
See also Churchm^i's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (A. H.), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Jobnston l&ir H. n,), K.C.b. hiKiribM 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 

Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4to. 18s. net. 

Jones (H.), See Commercial Series. 

Jones f H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L..A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.), M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MINER'S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cr. Zvo, ss. 6d. net, 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalSvo. 21s.net. 

Jones (R. Compton). M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LI FE. Selected by. 
ieenth Edition, Fcafi, 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 



Jonson (Ben). See Standard I^i|)rary^ 
Julian (Lady) of Norwich. ^EV^tA. 

TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.by (trace 

Warrack, Third Ed. Cr,^vo, ^fi,£^ , 
Juvenal. See Classical TranslatioBS. 
'Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT JCJIOW: 

A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Svo. 

y. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.X M.A. SOCULISM4ND 

MODERN THOUGHT. SeronSEdiHon 
Revised and Enlewged, Cr, Zvo, 2s. 6d. 
net, 

Keats (John). THE PO^MS, Edited 

withlntroduction and Notes by K.de^S^LiN- 
COURT, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Revised. 
Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections ftom the 
Works of. Ecap. Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library, 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. I^ck, 
D. D. , Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNcBELL. Third Edition, Fcap. 
Zvo. 3^ . €>d. ; padded morocco^ 5^. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T, N.), M.D., M.R.C.P. See 

New Library of Medicine. 

Kempis (Thomas ft). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
DeanFarrar. Illustrated by cm. Gere. 
Third Edition* Fcap, Zvo. 3J. 6rf.; padded 
morocco, 5*. 
Also Translated by C, Bigg, D.D". Cr. 

Zvo. 3f. 6(/. 

See also Montmorency (J. E. G. de).. 
Library of Devotion, and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (James Hou^rhtoo)* D.D., Assists 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. See St. Paul. 

Kerr (S. Parnell). GEORGE SELWyN 

AND THE WITS. With 16 Illustrations. 

Demy Zvo. jas. 6d, net, 
KImrains (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 

TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. IIIus- 

trated. Cr. Zvo. 2s. ^. 
Kinflake (A. W. ). See Little Library. 
Kiplins: (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS, gitk Thousand. Tiuenty 

sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. 

Zvo, Leather, jj. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 79M Thousand. 

Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also 

Fcap. Zvo, Leather. 5^. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 66th Thousand. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also 

Fcap. Zvo, Leather, ss. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Seventeenth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also Fcap. Zvo, 

Leather. SJ. 
Knlsfht (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 

CRICKETER. With 50 Hlustrations. 

Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d. net, 
Knowllng: (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis_ at King's College, 

London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
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Knox (Winifred P.). THE COURT OF A 

SAINT. With j6 Illustrations. Demy 8w. 
10S. 6d. net. 
Kropotidn (Prince). THE TERROR IN 
RUSSIA. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

^d. net. 

Laboulaye (Edouard). See Simplified 

French Texts. 
L«mb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 
Seven Volumes* Detny Bzfo. js. 6d. each. 
See also little Library and Lucas (E. V.) 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Prof essar 5. P.). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Lane- Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. With 

loi Illustrations and a Map. Cr. Z^o. 6s. 
Langbri(lse(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 

Cr, Svo^ 2 J. td. 
Lankester (Sir B. Ray), K.C.B., F.R.S. 

SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR, 

With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 

Colour. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Law OVniiam). See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 

LINKS, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Braid (James). 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

GosTLWG. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 

by*r. C. GoTCH, and 40 other Illustrations. 

Third Edition, Crown Sz/o. 6s. 

Lees (Beatrice)* See Six Ages of European 
History. 

Lees (Prederiok). A SUMMER IN 

TOURAINE. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Maxwell Armfield, and 87 
from Photographs. Also a Map. Second 
Edition, Dewy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Lehmann(R. C). M.P. THE COMPLETE 
OARSMAN. With 59 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, tos. 6d. net, 

Lewes (V. B.), M. A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Lewis (B. M- Owyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK 9F GARDEN SHRUBS. 

With 2o Illustrations. Eca^.Zvo. ^.6d,net. 

Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNI DOMINI: 

A Gospel Study. In Two l^o/umes. 

Super Royal ^vo. tos. net. 
Lindsay (W, M. ), Fellow of Jesus College, 

Oxford, See Plautus. 
Lisle (Portun^ede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Littlehales (H.), See Antiquary's Books. 

Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 
THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. With 85 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Lock (Walter), V.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST, PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Keble (J.) and Leaders of Religion. 



Locker (P.). See Little Library. 

Lod^e (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Tethers. Ninth Ed. Cr. Zvo. ?i net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 
OP THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our un- 
derstanding OF Christianity. Sixtit 
Edition. Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 

*THE SURVIVAL OF MAN : A Study of 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Demy 
Zvo, js. 6d* net. 

Lodgre (Eleanor C). See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Lofthouse(W. F.XM.A, ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Zz^o. 5 j. net. 

Longrfellow (H, W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (Geor«re Horace). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF MADE MERCHANT 
TOHISSON. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 3JC. 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

*Lorimer (Norma). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Benton Fletcher, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. z6s. net. 

Lover (Samuel), See I.P.L. 

Lncas(E.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 28 Illustrations. Fourth 
and Revised Edition in One Volume. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
20 Illustrations in Colour by Herbert 
Makshall, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Withieillus- 
trations in Colour by Waltrr Dexter, 
and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Fifteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo, 5s. ; 
India Paper ^ ys. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane Fourth Edition. I-'ca^. 
Zvo. 5J. ; India Paper^ ys. 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo, 5^. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fourth 

Edition. Fcap. Zvo, $s. 
THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice <Jf 

Letters by Entertaining Hands. Jfifth 

Edition. Fcap. Zvo. s^- 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. With 24 

Illustrations. Demy Zvo. \is. 6d.net. 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 

Portrait Gallery. Fourth Ediiu^ 

Fcap. Zvo. 5*. 
LISTENER'S LURE : An Oblique Nar- 
ration. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5*. 
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*GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER: A Volume 

OF Essays. Fcap. Zvo. ^s, 
OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-Going 

Chkoniclk. Sixth Edition, Fc»p, %vo» 5s. 
net. 
See also Lamb (Charles). 
Lucian. See Classical Translations. 
Lyde(L,> W,), M.A, See Commercial Series. 
Lydon (Noel S.). A PRELIMINARY 
GEOMETRY. With numerous Diagrams. 
Cr. Zvo. ij. 
See also Junior School Books. 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. Zvo. '2s. 6d. 

M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
HALIDAY. With some of her Letters. 
Edited by R. M. Fcap. Zvo, qs, 6d. net. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS, Edited by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. ^vo. i8j. 

M*Allen(J. B. B,). M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

McCabe (Joseph) (formerly Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S. F.). THE DECAY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. DemyZvo, -js.ed, 
net. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 

STUART. With 44 ,IUustrations, in 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Neiu and Cheaper Mdition.. Large Cr. Zvo. 

es. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott(E. R.). See Books on Business. 
McDoueaU (William), M.A. (Oxon., M.B. 

(Cantab.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Cr.Zvo. 5s.net. 
M'Dowall(A. &.). See Oxford Biographies. 
MacFie (Ronald 0, M.A., M.B. See New 

Library of Medicine. 
Mackay (A. M.), B.A. See Churchman's 

Library, 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 

D.P.H.,etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Macidin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

M'Neile (A. H.)t B,D. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

* Mdlie Mori • (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With oR Tlhisitratinnt: Secon^ Edition 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixera de 
Mattos. Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 
Deckle Edges. 3^. 6d. net. 

Magrnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Maliaffy(J. P.),Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
With 79 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo* 6s. 

Maitland(P. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. RoyalZvo. -js.ed. 

MaJor(H,), B.A., B.Sc. A HEALTH AND 



TEMPERANCE READER. Cr. Zvo. 

Maiden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS, A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Zvo, v. 6d. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. Seventh Edition. Cr, Zvo, 
xs. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Marcliant (E. C.X M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
See also Cook (A. M.). 

Marett(R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d 
net. 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 

PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
•Lyrical Ballads* <r66o-i798). Cr. Zvo, 
Ss. net. 

Marr(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellowof St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Third Edition. 
Revised. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo.. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marriott (Cliarles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. With 8 Illustrations by A. M. 
Foweraker, R.B.A., and 32 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

MarHott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 

AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 

With 33 Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Demy Zvo. 7s, 6d. net. 

See also Six Ages of European History. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (Jolin). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME, With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 

Zvo- 3s. 6d. net. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN: or, Some 

English Forays in the Isthmus of 

Daribk. With 32 Illustrations and a Map. 

Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 

Edited by. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Maskell (A.)> See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason(A. J-), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Masterman (C. F. Q.). M.A., M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Masterman (J. H. B.), M.A. See Six Ages 

of European History. 

Matlieson (E. F.). COUNSELS OF 

LIP'E. Eeap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Maude (J. H.), M.A. See Handbooks of 
English Church History. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. \to. js. net, 

Mayne (Ethel Colbnm). ENCHANTERS 

OF MEN. With 24 Illustrations, Demy 
Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
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Meakln (Annette M. B.)i Fellow of the 

Anthropological Institute, WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.Bva. 6s. 

OAiMCIA: Thx Swjt2£rlani> op Spain. 

With X05 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 

Zv04 i2f. 6d* ntt. 
^Meaiey (D. J.). M.A., Professoi: of Historjr 

in the University of Glasgow. ORIGINAL 

ILLUSTRATIONSOF ENGLISH CON- 
■ STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 

A SSLECTKD NUMBER OF THS ChiEF 

Ckartbks and Statutes. Cr. 8z>», 7J. 6</. 
nei. 
'JIAeUows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

M6rim^e (P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Methuen (A. M. S.), H.A. THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cr. 8v0. 3X> ft€f. Also Cr. 8zfa. yi, net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Four- 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Svo. yi. net. 

MeyoNell (Bverard). COROT AND HIS 

FRIENDS. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 
8t/o los. 6d. net. 
Miles (Bustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: OR, The Theory op Reincarna- 
tion. Cr, 8wi». 2j. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 

How to Acquire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. net. 
Mlllais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a ate m 
Photogravure. I^ew Edition.. Demy &vo. 

•js. 6d, net. ^ 
See also Little Galleries. 
Millin (Q, P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. With ai Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
■u. 6d. net. 

MiUU(C. T,),M.I.M.E. Sec Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. a.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
With 143 Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF MIL- 
TON. Edited by R. F. TowNDROW. J^'caj!'. 
&V0, 2J. 6d net. 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Minchin(H.C.),M.A. SeePeel(R). 

MitchelKP. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. With 74 Illustrations. 

Seeond Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s 
Mltton (Q. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With 21 Illustrations. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition. Crmvn Zvo. 6s. 
Moil (A.). See Books on Business. 
MolP (D. M.X See Little Library, 
Mollnos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 

Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P, RICHES I 



AND POVERTY. Eighth Edition Demy 
Zvo. $s. net. Also Cr. Zvo. is. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 

Montalffne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C. F. PoNit, Fcap. Zvo. ar. tdjiei. 
Montjromery(H. B.) THEEMPlilEOF 
TM:EAST. WithaFroDtispieceinOIour 
and 18 oth^r Illustrations. Second Zdition*^ 
Demy Syo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Montmorency (J. B. G. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Defny Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND. 

Cr. Zvo. 2J. 6d. 

*Moore (T. Sturffe). ART AND LIFE, 

Illustrated Cr. Zvo. Sf. net. 

Moorhouse (B. HalUm). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 

Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. net. 
MoranCClarenceQ.). See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morfiil (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With 12 Maps and Plans. Cr.Zvo. '^, 6d. 
Morich (R. J.). See School Examination 

Sefies. 
Morley(MarfiraretW.), Founded on. THE 

BEE PEOPLE. With 74 Illustrations. 

Sg. Crown Zvo. 2s, 6d. 

LITTLE MITCHELL: The Story op a 
Mountain Squirrel told by Himself. 
With 26 Illustrations. Sg. Cr. Zvo. -zs. 6d. 

Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, \3S. 6d. 
net. 

Morris (Joseph E.)* See Little Guides. 

Mortim (A. Anderson). See Brodrick(M.). 

Moule(i1. C. G.). D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See Dunn (J. T.). 

Munro(R.), M.A., LL.D. See AnUqusury's 

Books. 

Musset (Alfred de). See Simplified French 

Text. 
Myers (A. Wallls), THE COMPLETE 

LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. With 90 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 

JOS. 6d. net. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 
Newman (Ernest). See New Library of 

Music, 
Newman (George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E. 

See New Library of Medicine. 
Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 

of Devotion. 
Newsholme (Arthur), M.D.,F.R.C P. See 

New Library of Medicine. 
Nichols (Bowyer). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T,), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. -zs. 
NImrod. See L P. L. 
Norgate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. With S2 IHustra- 
tionsby JeRnVWvi.ie. J>emy%vo- 7s^6d.ttet. 

Norway (A. W.). NAPLES. Pxsf akd 
Present. With 25 Coloured Illustrations 

ty Maurice Greiffenhagbn. Third 

Novali9. THE DISCIPLES AT SATS AND 

oTHEft Fragments. Edited by Miss Una 

Birch. FcaP- %vo. 35. (id, neU 
Officer <AiO. See L P. L. 
Oldfteld (W. J.), M.A., Prtbendary of 

Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 

Based on the Catechism of the Church 

OF England. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d, 
OMMMti (F. M.)* B.A. S«t Textbooks Of 

Saence. 
OHphAtf t (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 
Oliver, Thomas, M. D. See New Library of 

Me^ifie. 
Oman(C. W. C), M. A. , Fellow of AU Souls', 

Oxford. A HISTORY OT THE ART 

OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Illustrated. Dem^ %vo, jos. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

With Maps, X)etny Zvo. los, 6d^ net* 

Opp^(A. P.). See CiMSics of A«. 

Ottley (R» L.>, D.D. Set Handboofcs of 
Theolc^and Leaders of Rell^on. 

Overten (J. H.). See Leaderls of Religion. 

Owett <Oon|rlatt>* See Books on Business. 

Oxford(IVl.N.),ofGuy'sHospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fifth Edition. 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy^vo. igr, 

Parker {Brie). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO; By Dav a~d Nickt. with 24 
Illustrations from Photographs by Henry 
Irvikg. Cr. 8fftf. 6j. 

Parker (Qilbert), M.P. A LOVER'S 
DIARY. Fc<i^. Bw. 5s. 

Parke* (A. K.X SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS- Fca/. Svo. ts. 6d. 

Parldtoen ( John). PARADtSI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TEftRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £3^ q^. net. 

Parsons (Mrs. C). GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Illustrations. Second 
E&iiiOH. Demy 8w<?. tsj. ^d. Het. 

THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. Witli 
20 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d, net. 

Pascal. Sec Library 01 DcVution. 

Paston (Qeorge). SOCIAL CA^TICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGSTK^NTH 
CENTURY. With 214 IHuAt^ations. , Im- 
PerieUQuarto. £2^ 12s. 6d> net. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HER TIMES WUb 24 lUostra- 
ti<»is. Second Edition. De»rySi;0, i$e. net. 
See also Ltttle Boolcs on Art and LP.L. 

PBftHMre ^K. A.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS Xni. With 16 IlhistratiOns. Demy 

Zif&. 10s. 6d. net. 

Pkit^son (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate, R.B.A. Second 
Edition* Cr. Szv- 6s* 



NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With 13 Illustrations in Colotir by Frank 
Southgate, R.B. A. Second Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s* ^ ' , • " 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
AKY. With 40 Illustrations bytile A-uthof, 
and a. Prefatory Note by Her Qmte the 
Duchess of Bedford. Demy 8vo,^ 
los. 6d. 4(et. 

•MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL 
WATERS* With llfaifitiations by the 
Author. Cr. Zvo. 6s. • 

Peacock (Netta). SeeXlttle Books on Arf^ ' 

Peafce (C. M. A.)» F.JLH.Sv .A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 34 I UostratiODS. Fcet^. Sxtoj qs.^. net. 

Peel (Robert), and MSaeMsl (HL Ci), M.A. 
OXFORD. With ZOO IHAstridions fta 
Colour, Cr. 8w). ^. 

Pieel (Sldnsey). late PeUontr'ofTfitilty College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com. 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Seiond 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, xs* 6d. 

Pentln (Herbert), M.A See Idbrarjr of 
Devotion. 

Petrie (W. M. FUnders), D.C. L. , LL. D. , Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University Ccdlcge. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. FuUy lilus- 
• trated. In six volumes, Cr, Zve. ^s^ each. 

Vol. I. From the Earliest Kit.'Gs to 
XVIth Dynasty. Sixth EdUym. 

Vol. n. The XVII-m aJjd XVIirxH 
Dynasties. Foufth Edition, 

Voi- III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 

Vo» , »v EfiviT u'*iia» "PKE ■Proi'teiftAJc 
DvuAstv. J. P. Mawaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. EpYFT under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Mit-ME, M.A. 

Vol. VI. Egvpt tN riiB Middle Ages. 

Stanley LAME-PootE, l«f .A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 

at University College> London. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. aJ. td. > 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FRQM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 8w. ss. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Emted by W. M. Flindhj^s Pe*J!rIr. 'illus- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. SaondEdu 
ffOn. Cr. 8»*. 3S. 6rf. 

EGYPTIAN TALKS. Translated from the 
Papyri. Sec<md -Series, xvnith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated by TRiSTtiAH Ellis. 
Crown Stw. 3f. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
InsdtuttoQ. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Pbinips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

PbllliMtts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 

With 38 Illustrations by J. Lev EfeTjtt- 

BRiDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

Larv-e Cr, Bvo. 6s. ^ ' • 

UP ALONG AND DOWN - ALONG. 

Illustrated by Clauiw ^ Shepperson. 

Cr. ito. ST. net. 
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Phythlan (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 

TURE, MYTH, AND ART. With 24 
IUastrattons> Crown Zvo. d^f. 

Plarr (Victor .a.). M.A, Sec School His. 
tones. 

Plato. See Standard Ltbrary. 

mautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. LiNDS^AY, Fellow of 
Jesus CoIIegefOxford. DemyZvo. xos.6d.net. 

nowdeB-Wanilaw (J. T.), B.A. Sec 

School Examination Series. 

•Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volvmes. Demy 8w. 

3ZJ. net* 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE : A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Demy Bva\ zox^ 6^. net 

Pollard (AHee). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. 
With numerous Facsimiles. Folio* One 
Guinea net. 

PoUard(Bliza P*>. See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M'.I.N.A, Sec Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C). M.A., F.L.S. AN 
ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Illus- 
trated. Tkird £ditioH. Cr. tvo. ^. td. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Zvo, U. 

PHce (Eleanor C). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With 21 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. xss. 6d. net* 

Price (L. LA M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOU3 TOYNBEE. 
J^^tA Edition. Cr* Bvo. ss. 6d. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Gbographv in -its Human 
Aspect. With 33 full-pkge Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr* Zvoi ar. 

P5elliu. See Byzantine Texts. 

Pallen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Four Weeks in New 
Britain. With 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Cr* Zvo. ss. net. 

Pycraft (W, P.). BIRD LIFE. With a 
Illustrations in Colour by G. E. Loi>ge, 

anduthcrb fium Did.wiog:> cuid PhutO^aphs. 

Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

•Q' (A. T. (juHler Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
English Lyrics from Surrey to Shir- 
lev. Secondand Cheaper Sdition. Cr. 8»4». 
us, 6^. net* 

G. R, and E. S. MR. WOODHOUSE'S 

CORRESPONDENCE. /CnBtrp,^ 6». 

Also published in a Colcftiial Edition. 

Rackham <R« BOt M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Raee-(L4ittraM.). THE WOMEN ART- 

ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Dem^y tvo. 75. bd. net. 

Ra^g (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 



AND HIS ITALY. With 3a liiustn- 

tions. Demy Svo. jm. 6d. net* 
RahtSE (P. J.), M.A., B.Sc. HIGHER 

ENGLISH. Fourth Edition. Cr. $vo* 

3s. td 
JUNIUK ENGLISH. Second Edition, Cr. 

8Wtf. xs. 6d. 
Randol^b (B. W.)» D.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENTS 

HISTORY OFSCOTLAND. C*r.8Pfl.3»- U 
WORDSWORTH ^ AND HIS CIRCLE 
With ao Illustrations. Demy Zvo* iv.-6rf. 
net, 

RavhdaU (Hastings), M.A., Fellow a«d 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr* 
Svo. 6s. 
Raven (J. J.)i D.D , F.S. A. See Antiquary's 
Books. ' > 

Raven- HHl (L. >. See Llewellyn (OwenX 
Rawlinjts (Gertrude Burford). COINS 
AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. With 
SO& Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr,%ve'* 

Rawstortte (LAwrence, Esq.). Seel.P.L. 

Raymond (Walter). See School Historic 

Rea (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 

OF LA FAYETTE. With ao IHustrationj. 

Demy 8rv. loj. 6d* net, - 1 

Read (C. Stanford), M. B. (Lond.),M.R.aS., 
L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEEDING. Cr, 

8zfo. zs. 6d. -* 

Real Paddy (A). SeeLP.L. 

Reason (W.)» M.A. UNIVERSITY mV 

SOCIAL SRTTLEMKNT-S F^jted by 
Cr. Svo. 2f . 6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A., D.Litt. See West- 
minster Commentaries. - - Q 

Rees(J. D.). CLE., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. Detfty^vo* xjit* 
6d. net. 

Reich (Emil). Doctor Juris. WOMA-W 
THROUGH THE AGES. With 36 lUus- 
trations. Two Volumes* DemyZvo.21s.net* 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua). See Little Galleries. 

Rhodes (W. E. ). Sec School Histories. 

Ricketts (Cliartes). See Classics of Ar^ 

Richardson (Charles), THECOMPI^?^ 
FOXHUNTER. With 46 Illustrations, of 
which 4 are in Colour. Second jEdtti^ 
Demy Svo. X2s. 6d. net. 

Richmond (Wi)lrid), Chaplin of Lincohi^s 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. Svo. aj. 6d. net. 

Rielil (W. H.). See Simplified German l^qafs. 

Roberts (M. B.). See Channer (C. Oh 

Rol>ert8on (A.), D.D., Lord Bis^ of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL (The Hampton 
X^ectures of xgoi). A New and tQIfpi^i^ 
Edition. Demy %vo. js. 6d, net, 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fel 

AU Souls' College, Oxford. S. 
STATUTES, CASES, AND COKl 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, j66o-rt; 
Demy Sz/o. xos. 6d* net* 
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Robertson (C. Orant) and Bartholomew 

(J. a.). F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQuaHo, 

Robertson(SirG.S.), K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With 8 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Demy Zvo. 
Toy. 6</. net. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. %vo, 3J. ^d, 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library, 

Rodwell (Q.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. %vo, s^- 6<f. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition, 
Deiny%vo, xos.fid.nei. 

Rosfers (A. Q. L.)* M.A. See Books on 

Business. 

Roland. Sea Simplified French Texts. 

Romney (George). See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (E. S,). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cn Bvo. tzs, 6d, Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and II, 6d, each ; Part 
///. 8d. : Pari IV. jod, 

Ro5e(G. H.). See Hey (H.) and Baring- 
Gould (S). 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. A Re Statement of 

THE Opidm Question Third Edition 

Revised, Cr, 8vo. ^s, net. 
Royde-Snrith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK : A (jARNER OF Many Moods. 

Collected by. Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 

4s. 6d. net, 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 

with an Introduction, by. Fcap. %vo. 5J. 
Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 

Books. 

Rumbold (The Rlglit Hon.^Sir Horace). 

Bart., G. C. B., G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY. Wfth 16 Illus- 
trations. Detny Zvo, iZs. net. 

Russell (Archibald Q. B.). See Blake 

(Wilham.) 
Russell (W, Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With 12 Illustrations by F. BraNgwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Ryley (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 

PR I NCI PI A THERAPEUTIC A. 

Demy Svo. ys, 6d. net. 
S^ also New Library of Medicine, 
St, Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 
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EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
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Commentaries. 
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Schofield(A.T.),M D.,Hon Phy^ FreMi-n- 
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votion. 
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SmHh (John Thwmas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
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Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated. Wide 

Demy Zvo. tis. 6d. net. 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
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i8ma. Fourth Edition, is. 
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Demy ^ao, js, 6d* net* 
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and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of 
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Fcap Sva* 2f, 6rf. each. 
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Third Edition. 
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IN FINLAND. With 16 Illustrations in 
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Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. ni^l, 

Whitten (W.). See Smith Qohn Thomas). 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilb^orce (Wilfrid). See. Little Books 
on Art. , 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
T'Uielfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 5s. net, 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
12 Volumes. Fcap, Bvo. 5s. net each 
volume. 

I. The Duchess of Padua. it. Lady 
Windermere's Fan. iii^ A Woman of 
No Importance, iv. The Importance 
OF BEING Earnest. V. An Ideal Hus- 
band. VI, De Profundis and Prison 
Letters, vil Intentions, vin. Essays. 
IX. A House of Pomegranates, x. 
LoKd Arthur Savilb's Crime and the 
Portrait op Mr. W. H. xl Poems. 
XII. Salom6, a Florentine Tragedy, 
ahd La Sainte Courtisane 

Wilkins (W. H,\ B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION, Cr. Bvo. 2J. 6d. 

WlUIamd (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. With 36 Illustrations. 
In Two Voluvtes Demy Bvo. 24J net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy, DuchesskdeBourgogne, Mother 
of Louis xv. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogtavure and 16 other Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 15s. net. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



KHIiamb (A.). PETROL PETER t or 

JPretty Stories and Fuanv Pictures. IHus< 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. J)ev^ 
Ate. 3S. 6d. fut. 

WlUi«B80n (M. a.)-> M.A. See Ancient 
Cities. 

WnUamson (Vy.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior Sciiool Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

WUmot-Buxton (E. M.), F. R. Hist S. 
MAKE&S pF EUROPE. ^ Outlines of 
European History for the Middle Forms of 
Schools. With 12 Maps. Tenth Bdition. 
Cr, Sw. 3^. 6rf. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
lUustratioos. Cr^^a. 3J-. 6d. 

A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
i6 Illustrations. Cr. Ziro. 3^. ^d. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 

FROM- THE COUIHG OK THB AKG^ES TO 

tmk Year iSyu, With 20 Maps. Ct^. Sva. 
^. 6^. See also Beginner's Books and New 

Historical Series. 
WiIson(Bishop.)> See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.L See Boolts on Business 
Wilson (H. A.). S4« Books on Busine<;s. 

WUton (^cbftrd), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : $oae& of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pi>tf 8zv. a:?. 6d, 

WJnboItCS. E,), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Compoation. Cr, Sva. 3s, 6d. Key, 

5*' ^*t. 
WiodteCB. C A.). I>.Sc,F.R.S.. F.S.A. See 
A|tfiquary's Boc&s* Little Oiuaes, y&Acient 
Cities, ttod School Histories. 

Wood (Sir Bvelyn)* F. M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With lUustratioas, 
and 29 Maps, ^y^ and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8 w, 7*. 6d^ net, 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1S57- 
59. With 8 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 
Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Wood (J. A, E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickoty). DAN LENO, Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr, 8w, 6*. 

Wood (W. BlrkbecIO, M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.). R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN * 






THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 34. Maps and Plans. Second Ediiion. 
i>an^ 8zv. ISA 6d. net* 
Wordsworth (Christopher), M.A. See 

Antiquary s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
NowELL C, Smith, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. In. Three Volumes. 
Demy tow. 155. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introducticm bySTOPPOED 
A. Bkookb. With 40 Illustrations t»y E. 
H. New, including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure, Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge C5* T.). 

See Little Library. 
WHgbt (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 

Colleee, Cambridge. Sec Chufcbman's 

Library. 
Wright (C. Gordon). See I>ante. 
Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. thougUta on 

Life for every day. Betty %$m^. is. ^. net. 

Wright (5oDhi«). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARrES FOR REPETITION, fica^. Zvo. 

Wy«tt(KateM.). Se^ Gloag (M. R.). 
WyIde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

With a Map and a Portrait. i>emy Bvo. 

25s. net. 
Wyllte (M.A.). NORWAY AND ITS 

FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
by W* L. Wttllte, R.A, and 17 other 
Illustrations, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

WyndhntB {G^Ore^)* See Shakespeare 

(WiUiAm). 
Yeats (W. »,). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enkirged Edition. 

Cr. %vo, 3^, td, 

Yomiff (Fllson). THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
New Edition (Seztenth}, with many addi' 
tions. Demy. Zvo. t.2s. 6d. net. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Small Demy 8»tf, 
5jr. net. 

ZaeJtariAh of Mitylene. See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Zimmern (AntoniQ). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELi£CTRi. 
CITY ? Fcap. Szfo. zs. 6d. net. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Cr. %vp. 4:. 6d. net. 



Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. Illus- 

trated by E. H. New. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 
Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Dublin. ByS. A. O, Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 

by W. C. Green. 



E01N8USGH. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
LiNXOLU, By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 

M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F S.A. 

Illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts. 
Wells and Gla^jtonbdrv. By T. S. Holmes. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
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The Antiq^ttaxy's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A 

Demy Svo, *Js* 6d, net. 



Archeology and False Antiquities. 
ByR. Munro,LL.D. With 81 Illustrations. 

Bblls ok England, The. By Canon J. J. 
Raven> JiD., F.S.A. Witt 60 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, 

Brasses of England, The, By Herbert 
W. M^cklin, M,A. With 85 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen, f'.S.A. 
With 44 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

Domesday Inquest, The. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. Withay Illustrations,. 

English Church Furniture. ByJ. C. Coac, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and A, Harvey, M.B. 
With 121 Illustration;. Second Ediiiau* 

English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clioch, F.G.S. With 131 Illustra- 
tions. 

English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. With 50 Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Plans. Third Edition, 

English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

With 93 Illustrations. 



FOLK-LoRE as an HISTORICAL SCIEMCK. By 

G. L. Gomme. With aa lUustiatiOns. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The. 
By George Unwin. With 37 Illustrations. 

Manor ano Manorial Records, The. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone* With 54 Illustra- 
tions. 

Mediaeval Hospitals of England, The. 
By Rotha Mary Clay. With many Illus- 
tfaiidns. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry LittUhsdes, With 
38 Coloured and other Illustration^. 

Parish Life in Medieval England. Py 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gdsq«et, O.S.B. 
With 39 Illustrations* Second Edition, 

Remains op tus Firehistc»£ic Acs in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With 94 Illustrations. Second 



Royal Forests of England, The. By J. 
C. Cox, LI*.D., F.S.A. With 25 Plates and 

23 other Illustrations. 

Shrines of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With 28 plates and 50 other Illustrations. 



All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 

W, O. Brigstocke, 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by R. H. 

Case. 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy Sva. 2s, 6d. Hit each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single PlayS. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

* Macbeth. Edited by H. Cuningham. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 

HarL 
Merchant of Venice, The. Edited by 

C. K. Pooler. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A MiDsuuMER Night's Dseam. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

Othello. Edited by H. C, Hart, 
f ERicLSS. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 

Dowden. 
Taming of the Shrew, The. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
Tempest, Tub. Edited by M. Luce. 
TiMON of Athens. Edited by K. Dei^ton. 
Titus Andronicus. Edited by H.B. Baildon. 
Troilus ano C«BSSiDA. Edited by K. 

Deighton. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. Edited 

by R. W. Bond. 
Twelfth Njght. Edited by M. Luce. 



Cymbeline. Edited by E. Dowden. 
Comedy of Errors, The. Edited by Henry 

Cuninghnm. 

Hamlet, Edited by E. Dowden, Second 
Edition. 

Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
King Henry v. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
King Henry vi. Pt. ;. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
King Henry vi. Pt. ii. Edited by H. C. 

Hart and C. K. Pooler. 
King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A, H. 

Thompson. 
Life and Death of King John,The. Edited 

by Ivor B. John. 

Love's Labour's Lost, Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 
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The Begumer's Books 

Edited by W, WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Easv Dictation and Spelling. By W, 
Williajason,^. A. Seventh £ti. Fcap.%vo. xs. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard, Third ^diium, Fcap. 
8vo, Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

Easy Frehck Rhtmbs. By Hem-i ^louet. 

Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap.Zvo, is. 
An Easy Po^tsy Book. Selected and 

arfaaged by W. WHli&mson, B.A. Second 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. is. 



Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R-Hist.S. Ft/tk 
Edition, Cr. %vo. iS. 

A FtRST History OF Greece. ByE.E.Ki:&. 
With 7 Maps. Cr. 8zro, ix. 6d, ! 

Stories from Roman History. By E. SR 
Wtlmot-Boxton. Second Edition., Cr. 8cv. 
zs, 6d, 

Stories from the Old Testament, B^ 
E. Wflmot-Buxton. Cr. Svo, is, dd. 



Books OIL Business 

Cr, Svff, 2j. 6d, net. 



AutS3M0BrLE iNDt^STRY, Thb. G. Holdcn- 

Stone. 
Brewing ■ Industry, The. J. X.. Baker, 

F.I.C, F.C.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
Business of Advertising, The. C. G. 

Moran,' With 11 Illustrations. 
Business Side of Agriculture, The. A. 

G. L. Rogers. 
Business of Insurance, The. A. J. Wilson. 

CiYiL Engineering. C T. Fidler. With 15 
lUostrations. 

Gotton Industry and Trade, The. S. J. 
Chapman. With 8 Illustrations. 

The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 
Traction, and Power, A. G. Whyte, 

Iron Trade of Great Britain, The. J. 

S. Jeaub. With 12 llliuitrdtiuub. 



Law in Business. H. A. Wilson. 

MiNiNO AND Mining Investmkhts.. A. 
Moih 

Money Market, The. F. Straker, 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Karteli^ F. 
W. Hirst. 

Ports and Docks. Douglas Owen- 

Railways. £. R. McDermott. 

Shipbuilding Industry The : Us History, 
Practice, Science, and Finance. David 
Pollock, M.I.N. A. 

Stock Exchange, The. C. Duguid. Second 
Edition, 

Trade Unions. G- Drage. 
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Byzantine Texts 



The Syriac Chronicle known as that of 
Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated by 
F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 



EvACRius. Edited by L. Bidez and Lfion 
Parmentier. Demy Zvo. xos. Sd. net. 



Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A.. Litt.p. 

The History of Psellus. Edited by 
Sathas. Demy 8va. 15s. net, 

EcTHEsis Chronica and Chronicon At; 
ARUM. Edited by Professor S. P. Laml 

Demy 8vo, js. 6d. net. 
The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by Jol 

Schmitt. DemyZvQ, 15J. net. 



The Ckurchman's Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BQRN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap. %vo, IS. dd, net each. 
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The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Expl^ncd by A, W. 
Robinson, M.A. Secomi Edition, 

EcCLESiASTES, Explained by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of St- Paul the Apostle to 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Epistle of St. James. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Barnes, J>.1>. 

Two Volumes. With Map. 2i. net each.' 
The Epistle of St. Pavl the Apostle 

THE Ephesians. Explained by G. H. Whi 

ker, M.A. 
Thb Gospel According to St. Ma 

Explained by J. C. Du Buisson, M 

as. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of Paul thk AposTLp 

THE COLOSSIANS AND PhILEMON. 

plained by H. J. C Knight. 2^. net. ^ 



General Literature 
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The XMrehm^^^ Liha^ 

General EditorJ. H* BURN, B.D..F.R.S.E. 



CrowH Svo. 

The Beginnings of E^GLISH Chkistianity. 

By W, E. Collins, M.A, With Map. 
The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A, M. Mackay, B.A. 

Second Edition* 
Evolution. ByF* B. Jevons^M.A., Litt.D. 
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By 



3^. 6d. each. 

Some New Testament Problems* 

Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 

The Workmanship of the Fkaysr BopK : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. Sy J. 
Dowden, D.D, Second Edition^ ^gvised 
and Enlarged^ 



Classical Translations 

Crown 8w, 



Aeschylus— The Oresteian Trilogy(Agam«n- 
oon, Choephoroe, Etunenides). Translated 
by Lewis CampbeU, LL.D, 5^. 

Cicero — De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P, Moor, M.A- Second Edition. 3^. 6d. 

Cicero — The Speeches against Cataline and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M-A, 5X. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorum, Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B, 
Gardiner, M.A. 2^. 6d. 



Horace— The Odes and Epodcs. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A, 2J. 

Lucian— Sisi' Dialogues TrariSlatfd by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

Sophocles— Ajax and Ekctra. Translated by 
E- 0. MorrfJeadi-M.A; 25. 6d 

TACtTtrs — Agricolb and Geifmania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. as. 6d. 

Juvenal— Thirteen Satires, Traaslatcd by 
S. G. Owen, M,A.. m.^. 



Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr, J. H. W. LAING 

Widfi Royi^l &vo. Gtlt top. 



The Art of the Greeks. By H. B, Walters. 
With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 

Text. i2j« 6df net, 
Florentine Sculptors of the Rennais- 

ance. Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D, Trans 

lated by Jessie Haynes. With 94 Plates. 

t2j, 6d. net^ 
Ghir;,andaio. Gerald S. Davies, Master of 

the Charterhouse. With 50 Plates. Second 

Edition. ios> 6d. 
^Michelangelo. Gerald S. Davies, Master 

of the Charterhouse. With 126 Plates. 

12^-. 6d. nci^ 

Commercial Series 

Crown ^vo. 

BRrrrsH Commerce and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B, 
Gibbins,Litt*D.,M.A. Fourth Edition. 2^. 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H- 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D.| M.A. xf* 6^. 

The Ecohomics o^ Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Secottd Edition, 
xs. 6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 
Bally. With VocabulAry, 2J. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Seventh 
Edition. 2s. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations. By F. C, Boon, B.A.^ 2^. 

A Primer or Business* By S. Jackson^ 
M.A. Fourth Edition. \s. 6rf. 



Rubens. Edward Dillon, M.A. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and 483 Plates. 
25J. net. 

Raphael. A. P. Opp*. With a Fronti^iece 
in Photogravure and 200 Illustrations, 
1 2 J. 6d. net. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts. With about 220 
Illustrations. 12^, 6d. net. 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruete, -^ With 94 
Plates. lOJ. 6d. neU 



A Short CoRrMERClAL ARiTHsrETic. By F. 

G. Taylor, M.A. Ftmrth Edition^ tJ. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S- E. Bally. With Vocabulary. i?*r»WA 

Edition. 2^, 
German Commercial CoRitBSPOKDENCE. By 

S. E. Baliy. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, as. 6d. 

A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally,' With Vocabulary. Set^md Edition. 2s. 
Precis Writing and OpricE CorresMnd- 

ENCE. By ^ K Whitfield^ M.A^ Second 

Edition, ss. 
An Entrance Guide to Professions and 

Business. By H. Jones, is. 6rf. 
The PRWctpLEs of Book-keeping by Double 

Entry, By J. E. B. M'AlIen, M.A. ^s. 
Commercial Law, By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 2s. 
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MfiZZOTiHTS. By Cyril Davenport- With 40 
Plates in Photogravure- 

PoRCBLAW. By Edward Dilion, With 19 

Plates in Colour, 20 in CoUotyi^e, and 5 in 

Phdt<^ravive. 
IfsNiATtfRES. By Dudley H^th. With g 

i^ates in ColotiTi 15 m CoIIo^pe, and 15 in 

Photogravure* 
Ivories. By A. Maskell With Bq_ Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure, 
Ehglish Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates in Collotype and on* in 

Photogravure. S^c&nd Edition. 
English Coloured Books* B^ Martin 

Hardie. Wjfb 28 Ulu^^tiops in Colour 

and Collotype. 



European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 

hame, C B With 54 Plates in Collotype 

and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour* 

GOUlSMlTHS' AND SiLVERSMITHS' WORK. By 

Nelson Dawson. With ^ 51 Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in t^hoto- 
gravute. Second Edition* 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 lUus- 
tr^tiofifr in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 

Seals, By Walter de Gray Birch. With 52 
Illustrations in Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogrs^vure. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. With 50 
Illustrations in Collotype, and 4 in Colour. 
Second Editton^ 



HaXidboolto of English Church Bistory 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8w. 2J. 6if. neU 
The Foundations OF THE English Church. The Medieval Church and the Papacy 



J. H. Maude. 
The Saxon Church and the Norman Con 
QUEST. C* T. Cruttwell- 



A* C. Jennings. 
*The Reformation Period. By Henry 
Gee. 



The Illustrated Foeket Libraxy of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap Zvo. 3J- 6if. net each volume. 

COLOURBD BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

The Life AND Death OF John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken ;m4 T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlev Cross- By R. S- Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech* Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and go 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRRocKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees, With ^5 Coloured Plftf^s by H. 
Aiken. S^i^fffd Edition^, 
Ask: Mamma, By R. S. Surtees, With 13 
Coloured Plutes and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 
R. g. Surtees^ With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry A2k«n, ^ad 43 lUustratiopy on Wood. 

The Toue of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Tkb Tour of ?>octor Syntax ik Search 

OF Consolation. By William Combe. 

Witii34 Coloured plate^by T- Rpvlandson. 
The Third Top?; OF Doctor Syntax in 

Search of a Wipe. By WilHam Corabe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 



The HISTORY of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Littie Foundlin*' of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of* The Three Tours.' With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of X Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two f^oiumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The Dance of Life ; A Poem, By the Author 
of * Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 
(Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London; or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn^ Esq-, and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
L R, and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood, 

Real Life in London; or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Kgan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 

Tu*a Volumes* 

The Life of an Actor# By Pierce Egam 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 

Nbwcome, Byan Officer. With 15 Coloured 
plates by T. Rowlandson* 
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Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured hoQKs~cd»tzn*€d, 



The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions aijd 50 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alfctfn. 

The Adventures oi*' a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officfer. With 24 Coloured Plates 

by Mn WillianiS. ■ 

Gamoma : or, tbe Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making; Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence RawstorHe, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen: Con- 
taining the completefit Insttuctidns ^ for 

Walking, Trotting, Cantering, GaJ!op>^^» 
Stumblin|:, and Tumbfing. IlrastSratcd witii 
27 Coloured Plates, and adlorned with a 
Portrait of the Author- By Geoffirey 
Gambado^ ^^* 

PXAIK 

The Grave : A Poem* By Koberl Blair, 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed/by Louj£ 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 
The illustrations are reproduced tn photo- 
gravure. 
Illustrations of the Book of Ton- In- 
vented and engraved by Wiliiam Bl^e< 
These famous Illustrations si in Htlniber 
are reproduced in photogravuirfe. 
Windsor Castle By W. Harrison AJftsworth- 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodciits in the Itext 
by George Cniikshank. 



Real Life ii4 IkELA(fD| or, tlie Dfljr and 
Night Scenes of Bri&n Boru, j£iq., ^^d bis 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn 0*Doghfcrty. 
By a Real Faddy. With 19 Coloured Plate* 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Jokwny NewCOme in 
the Navy. By Alfred Button. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T, Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Po6m. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

The English Spv. By Bernard Black- 
mantle* An original Work, Characteristic^ 
Satirical^ Humorous, comprising scenes and 
sketches in every Rank of Society, being 
Portraits of the Illustrious. Eminent, Eccen- 
trie, and Notofiotis. Wfth 73 Coloured 
Plates by R. CRUii£SHAt4K, and many 

Illustrations on wood. Twif V^lum^s* 
7s. net. 

BOOKS 

The TtrtiTER of London. By W. Harrison 
Aipsw^thh With 40 Plates and^sS Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Oruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh- By F. E. Smedlcy. With 
30 Plates by George Cniikshank. 

Handy Andv, By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author* 

The CompleAt Angler.^ By Iraak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

The Pickwick PApBrs.^ By Cbarles Dickens. 
Whh tbe 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, fee two Buss Plates, and the 31 Con- 
temporary Onwfayn Plated. 



Junior Es^Hnination Setied 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcaf. Svo. is. 



Junior Algebra Examination Papek^. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. J^iytA Edition. 
Junior English Examination Papers, By 

W, Williamson, B.A, Second Edition* 

Junior E^rench ExamiMation Papers. By 
F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S- Beard. Key, 
3^. 6^/. net. 



Junior Geography Examination Papers* 

By W. G.Baker, M-A. 
Junior GeiiMAK Examination Papers. By 

A, Voegelin, M-A. 
Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T, 

C. Weatherhead, M,A. Key, 33-. 6*/. net. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Sixth Ediilbn. Key, 

%s. 6d. fiei. 

*JuNioR History Examination Papers. By 
W. O. P. Davis. 



Metlmen's Jiinior School-Books 



Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D. 

A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 

W. Williamson, B.A, Fourteenth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. IS. 6d. 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr- Bvo* m. 6a. 
TheGospelAccordingtoSt.Mark. Edited 

by A. E. Rubie, D-D. With Thr^e Maps- 

Cr. iv0, »« 6d* 



, and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W, William* 
son, B.A. With numerouspassa^cs fotp^sing 

andanalysis^ and a chapter on Essay WriliDg* 
Pourik Edition. Cr. Si'tf- sj- 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyltr, B- A,, 

F-C.S. With 78 Illustrations. F^UrfhEdU 
Hon. Cr^ 'Svo. as* 6d^ 
The Acts of the Apostles- Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D, Cr. Bvo* aj. 
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Methuen's Junior School Books— ^ontinued^ 



A Junior French Grammar, By L. A. 
Somet an4 M* J* Acatos* TJurd Rdition^ 
Cr* Zvo, ^s. 

Elemektary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A,R-CSc. (Loud.), 
F,C-S. Chemistry by A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc, (Lond.), F.C.S- With -a Flatcs and 
154 Diagrams* Sev€ntk Ediiton. Cr. 8zfo> 

A JxJNiOR Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Dif^rams* Sevefith Editipn^ Cr, 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, 3*Sc. (Loud.)* F,C-S, 
With 4 PIq.tcs and log Diagrams. Third 
Editioiu Cr, 8^|7. a?, 

A TuNioK French Prose. By R. R- N. 
Baron, M*A« ThirdEdition, Cr* Zvo, e^. 



The Gospel According to St- Luke. With 

an Introduction and Nptes by William 
Williamson, B. A. With Three Ma^s- Cr. 

The * jBST Book of Kings, Edited by A, E- 
RtTBiE, D-D- With 4 Maps* Cr, 8tv. ^s. 

A Junior Greek History. By W. H* 
Spragge, M.A^ With 4 Illustrations and 5 
Maps. Cr. Bvo. os, 6d, 

A School Latin Grammar. By H- G. Ford, 

M-A- Cf. Bvo, ar. 6rf, 

A Junior Latin Prose, By H. N. Asman, 

M,A., B.D. Cr. Zvo^ ar- (>d 

^Elementary Experimental Electricity 
AND Magnetism. By W. T. Clough, 
A-R-C-Sc* (Lond.XF.CS. With 200 IIIus- 
trktions 9jxa Diagrams* Cr^ Bvo* 2s. 6d. 

Englise Literature for Schools* By 
Edith E. Firth. Cn Zvo. 2j. 6^. 



Leaders of Beliglon 

Edited by H. C* BEECHING. M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Cr. Zvo^ 2^. neL 



With Portraits 



Cardinal Newman. By R- H* Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M-A- 
BiSHOP WiLBBKFORCE. By G. W- Daniell> 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A, 
Charles Simeon. ByH. C* G. Moulc, i>.D. 
John Knox, ByF,MacCunn. Second Edition* 
John Howe, By R, F, Horton, D-D. 
Thomas Ken, By F. A. Qarifc, M.A- 
George Fox, the Quaker. " By"T. Hodgkin, 

D. C L. Third Edition. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D-D. 



Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Lancelot Andrewes, By R. L. Ottley, 

D- D. Second Edition. 
Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D. D. 
William X^ud. By W- H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D-D- 
Thomas Cranmer. By A- J. Masun, D-D, 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlylcand A, 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W- A. Spooner, M-A, 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and {where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott %va^ clotk^ zs. ; leather^ 2s^ 6d. net. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 

-byC- Biggi D.D. Sixth Edition. 
The Imitation of Christ : called also the 

E'^c'^siasti'^l MiT^ir. RHil-rH hy C ^iggj 

D. D. Ei/ih Edition. 
The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra Innocsntium, Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 
The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D- Second Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Eiditc4 by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B-D. Second Edition. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth Ed. 
A GuitJE to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

StanVidge, B,D- 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A.W. Hutton, M.A. 



On the Love of God. By St, Francis de 
Sales- Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W- ' 
Randolph, D,D- 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M.A., and Canon H. C- Beeching. M.A. 

The Song of Songs- Edited by E. Blaxland, 

M,A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C ] 

S. Jerram, M.A. 

A Manual of Consolation from the: 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

^Devotions from the Apocrypha. Edited,^ 
with an Introduction, by Herbert PentiDj 
M.A. 
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The Library op Devotion— ciw»faVi««rf, 

*The Spiritual Combat. By Dom Lorenzo 
Scnpoli* Nevrly translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Bams^ M. A. 

The Devotions op St. Ansblm. £dited by 

r r J WebK M a 

GracS Abounding to the Chiep of Sin' 

NER5. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C 

Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Pbivata, Edited 

byA. E. Bum, B.D. 
Lyra Sacra i A Book of Sacred Verse, 

Edited by Canon H. C* Beeching, M.A. 

Second Edition^ revised, 
A Day Book from the S aints and Fathers. 

Edited by J. H, Bum, B,D. 
A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom A 

Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 

by E. C. Gregory, 
Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics, Edited byW,RJnge,M. A- 

An InTRODUciiuw TO TriE DevOUT LifE. 

By St« Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns. M. A, 
The Little FlowkrS of the Glorious 
Messer St, Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers HowelK 



Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Hepry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester, "with an 
Intn)duction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
^■'litor of *A T.ittl'' Book of Life and 
Death/ 

The SpiKiTUAt Guide, which DiseUtsmgles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 

to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplationt 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos, Priest* 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, T685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And 1 Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions for Every Day of the Week 
AND the Great Festivai^. ^y John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington* 

Preces Privatae- By Lancelot Andrcwes, 
Bishop of Winchester, Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman, 
Edited, with an Introductioni by A. E. 
Burn, D-D. 

Horae Mysticae : A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
Edited by E. C. Gregory. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy iSmo. 2J. 6d. net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages* and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 



Albrecht DtjRER. J. Allen. 
Arts of Japan, The. E, Dillon, 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L- Bonnor* 
Burne-Jones, F, de Lisle. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Clalde, £. Dillon. 
Constable. H. W. Tompkins, 

CoROt. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 
Enamels, Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 
George Romney. G. Paston. 
Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 
Grimizr and RonrHFR. E. F. Pollard 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley, 

Jewellery. C. Davenport* 

John Hoppnee. H- P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art, Mrs. H, Jenner. 

Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst- Setond Edition, 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gili. 

Vandvck. M, G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W, Wilberforce and, A* R. 

Gilbert- 
Watts. R. E- D. Sketchley. 



The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo. 2J. 6d^ net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery ok Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery oP* Romney. 
A Little Gallery of Hoffner. 



A Little Gallery op Millais, 

A Little Gallery of English Poets. 
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The Little Gnidds 

With toiny Illustrations by E. H. New and Qthet artists, land from pfaotogF»phs. 

SffuUl Pott %vOi clothy 2s, 6d, net,; Uaihtr^ p. 6d. fuL 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming forrti ; (25 illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps ;Xi) an 
adequate but coriipact pfesentation of everything that is interesting in the Datura. 
f<6flAurtSj history, atdijeology, and architecture of the town or distf'ict treated. 

Cambkidgs anp its Collboes. a. H. 



Thptnpson. S€C0td Mdition^ 
English ^akes. The. F. G. Brabant. 
IsLK OF Wight. f^E. G. -Clinch. 
Malvern Country, The B. C. A. Windle. 
North Wales. A, T. Story. 
Oxford and its Colleges. T. Wells. 

Eiffikih Edition, 
Shakespeare's CcJuntry. B. C. A. Windle. 

Third Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
WestminsIter Abbey. G E. Troulbeck. 

Second Edition. 



Buckinghamshire. K. S. Koscoe. 

Cheshire. W, M. GaUichan. 

CdRNWALL. A. L. Salmon. 

Derbyshire. J. C. Cox, 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 

Essex, J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 



Hertfordshire. H. W, Tofflpkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. ^ 

Monmouthshire. G. W, Wade and J. H. 

Wade. 
Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. 
Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 
Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Suffolk. W. A. Di^tt. 

Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F, G. Brabant. Second Editioi^. 



Yorkshire, 

Morris. 
Yorkshire, 

Morris. 



The East Riding. J. E. 
The North Riding, J. E. 



S. Baring Gould. 
C. Scudamore. 



Brittany. 
Normandy. 
Rome. C. G EUaby. 
1 Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 



Tie Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8vo. Each Volume, clothy u. 6d, net ; leather, 2s, 6(1, net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition, 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 

DICE. EditedbyE. V.Lucas. TivoVols. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon iPrvwAs\ THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 
Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

Two Veiufnes^ 

Bamett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (WiUiam). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Peruginl 

Borrow (Oeorgre). LAVENGRO, Edited 

by F. HiNDES Groome, Two Voluf}tes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 



Canning (Qeoi^e). SELECTIONS FROM- 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Geokqej 
Canning's additional Poems, Edited Iq'' 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS C^ 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C^ 

MiNCHIN. J 

Crabbe (Georffe). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. ^ 

Deane. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anmb; 

Matheson. Two Volumes. » 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLl^P 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Dante (Alfghleri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary.. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A,, D,Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagi 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. T 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by P* 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
DaHey (Oeorye). SELECTIONS FRi 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLE1 

Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 
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The Little "LmvLKRv— continued. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOiCS. 

T'lvo Volutnes, 
Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A Goodrich • Frser and I^okd 

Iddesleigh. Two Volumes, 
THE INHERITANCE, Two Volumes. 
GaskelUMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V, Lucas. Second Editimu 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 

Henderson (T, P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. BiKVON, and Notes by J. 
Masefield. 

KJns:lake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes^ Second Edition, 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (P.), LONDON LYRICS Edited 
by A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

LonyfeUow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. Faithfull. 

IVlarvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright, 

Vliltoii (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

VIoir(D.M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 

by T F HFMnppsoN 

4icbols(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 



Roc^efoUf^uM (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
La ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

POWELL. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A P. Godley, 
M.A. 

Sterne* (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Tennyson (Attred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Eldited by J. Churton Collins, M. A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. Q. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD, Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwyhn. 

Three Volutnes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbvS. Gwynn. 
Vaugrhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Bochan. 

Waterfaouae (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Twel/ik Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C. Smith. 
'Wordflwnrth(W.)and Coleridge (S. T.)- 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 

Sampson. 



The Little Quaxto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J, CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 
Pott i6mo. In 40 Volumes. Leathery price \s. net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s. net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints m miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 

humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



JPHRANOR : A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald, From the edition pub 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851, Demy 
32M0. Leather, 2s. net, 

iE Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year r764. Demy -x^tno. Leather^ as. net. 



PoLOMUS : or Wise Saws and Modern In 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W, Pickering m 
1852. Demy yimo. Leather, zs. net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar K«ayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1S59, Fourth Edition, Leathert is. 
net. 
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A New Historical Series 

Edited by the Rev. H. N. ASMAN, M.A.. B.D. 

TORIES FROM Anoent Historv. By E, I *Stories FROM MobERN History. B^E. M. 
Bower, B.A. Cr, 8w. w. 6«^ I WUraot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. Cr.^m. is.6d. 



The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.aEdin. Demy Bvo, 



^ARE OP THE Body, The. F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edztion. js. 6d, neU 

I^HILDREN OF THE NATION, ThE. Right 

Hon, Sir John Gorst. 7^ . 6rf. net. 

Control of a Scourge, The : or, How 
Cuicer is Curable. Chas. P. Childe. 
^t. fid. neU 

Diseases of Occufatiok. Sir Thomas 
Oliver. lof. 6</. net. 

Drink Problem, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
7^* 6</. neU 



Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Sainsburj'- 
Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T, Scbo- 

field, 7$. 6d. neU 
Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston, 

Fifik Edition. 7s. 6d. net 
Infamt Mortality. George Newman. 

7^. 6d. net* 
Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. 10*. 6d. 

net, 
*AiR AND Health. Ronald C. Macfic, M.A., 
M.B. fs. 6d, net. 



The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Demy Hvo, 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. With Handel. By R. 
13 Illustrations. Illustrations. 



7i. 6d. net. 

A. Stieatfetld. 



With 17 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, 8«w. JEack volume^ dotk^ zs. 6d. net ; leather^ 3^. dd, net. 



Dante Alighierl By Paget Toynbce, M. A. , 
D. Litt. With 12 Illustrations. ThirdEdiiion. 

Girolamo Savonarola. By E. L. S. Hors- 
burgb, M.A. With la Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With iz Illustrations. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M. A. 

With 9 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 

With 12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 

•lUustrattons. 
Thk Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By T. F, Henderson, 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With la; 
Illustrations. 

Francis of Assisl By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 lllustratiwis. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With i 
Illustrations, 

BsACONSFiELD. By Walter Sichel. With i: 

Illustrations. 
Johahn Wolfgang Goethe. By H. 

Atkins, With 16 Illuetra' !""<!, 
FHAN901S Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyr^ 

With 12 Illustrations. 



Eomantic History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME. M.A. With Illustrations, Demy Bvo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical importance. 



Thk First Governess of the Nether- 
lands, Margaret of Austria, Eleanor 
£. Tremayne. xos. 6^. net. 

Two EifGLisH OuEENS AND Philip MaTtiu 



Hume, M.A. 13^. net. 

The Nine Days' Quuen. Richard Dav 

With a Preface by Martin Hume, M. 

With T2 Illustrations, xos^ 6d. net. , 
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School Examination Series 

Edited by A, M. M. STEDMAN. M,A, Crtrwn %vo. 2j. Sd. 



Examination Papers in English Histort, 

By J. Tait Plowdco-Wardlaw, B.A, 
French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M* Stedman^ M*A. Pifteenth Edition^ 
Key. Si:cth Ediiion. 6s* net 
General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A, 
SijriA Editicfu 

Key. Faurtk Edition, js. net, 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Moriclu Seventh Edition, 
Key. Third Edition. 6s. net. 



Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M- 

Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key^ Fourth Edition^ 6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spencc, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 

Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, 
Key. Seventh Edition, 6s. net. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E- 
Steel, M.A,, F.CS. 



School Histories 

Illustrated. Crown Svc^ is. 6d. 



A School History op Warwickshire, By 

B. C. A. Windle» D.Sc-, F.R,S, 
A School History of Somerset. By 

Walter Raymond. Second Edition. 
A School History of Lancashire. By 

W. E. Rhodes, M.A, 



A School History of Surrey- By K. E 
Maiden ) M.A. 

A School History of Middlesex- By V. G. 
Plarr, M.A., and F. W, Walton, M.A. 



Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

Fcap Svo. I J. 



Aedallah. By Edouard Laboulaye. Adapted 
by J. A. Wilson. 

*Deux Contes. By P. Mt^rim^e- Adapted 
by J. F- Rhoades. 

*Edmond Dant^S- By A. Dumas. Adapted 
by M. CeppL 

JeanValjean. By Victor Hugo. Adapted 
by F- W. M. Draper, M.A. 

La Bataillk de Waterloo. By Erckmann- 
Chatriam Adapted by G. H. Kvans. 

La Bouillie au Miel. By A. Dumas. 
Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 

La Chanson pe Roland. Adapted by H. 
Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 

LeConscritde 1813. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Adapted by H. Rieu. 



Le Docteur Math^us. By Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Adapted by W> P. Fuller, M.A. 

*Le Due PE Beaufort. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A, 
L'Equifagb de la Belle-Nivernaise. By 

Alphonse Daudet. Adapted by T. R. N. 

Crofts, M.A. 
L'Histoire d'uke Tulipe, By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by T. R- N. Crofts, M.A. Second 

Edition^ 
L'Histoire dk Pierre et C amille. By A. de 

Mussct. Adapted by J, B. Patterson, M,A- 
MEMOiEiES PE Cadichon. By Madam de 

S^gur. Adapted by J. F. Rfaoades. 
*D'AjACCio A Saint Hel&ne. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by F. W. M. Draper, M.A. 
Remy le Chevrier. By E. Souvcstre, 

Adapted by E. E. Chottin, B-es-L. 



Simplified Gexman Texts 

Edited by T, R. G. CROFTS, M, A. Fcap, ^vo. 15. 



Dbr Muller am Rhein. By C. Brentano. 
Adapted by Florence A. Ryan- 

Die Geschichte von Peter Schlkmihl. 
ByA. V. Cbamisso. Adapted by R. C. Perry- 



DiE Nothelfer. By W, H. Riehl, Adapted 
by P. B. Ingham, M.A* 

Undine vno Huldbrand. By La Mottc 
Fouqu^. Adapted byT- R. N, Crofts^M.A, 
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Six Age^ of Euiopean History 

Edited by A. H. JOHNSON, M. A. With Maps. Crown ^vo. 2s. 6d. 



Age of the ENLiOHXENED Despot, thk, 

1660-1789, A, H. Johnson. 
Central. Period of the Middle Age, the, 

918 1273. Beatrice A. Lees* 
Pawn of Medieval. TSiVnop^^ the, 476-9x3. 

J« H. B* Masterman. 



End of the Middle Age, the, 1273-1453, 

E. C. Lodge. 
Europe in Rehaissakcb and Reporha- 

TioN, 1453-1659. M. A, Hollings. 
Remaking of Modern Europe, the, 1789- 

1878. J, A. R, Marriott- 



Methuen's Standard Library 

Chtk^ IS. net; double volumes^ is. 6d.net. Paper ^ 6d. net; douhU volume^ is. mt. 



The Meditations of Marcus Aureuus. 

Translated by R. Graves. 
Sense and Sens^bilitv. Jane Austen* 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulain. 
Keligio Medici and Urn Kurial. Sir 

Thomas Browne. The text collated by 

A, R. Waller. 

The Pilgrim's Progress* John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revoj^utjon, 

Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume, 
The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. Joseph Butler, 
Miscellaneous Poems- T, Chatterton. 
The Rowley Poems. ^ T, Chatterton, 
Tom Jones, Henry Fielding, Treble Vol. 
Cranford. Mrs, GaskeU. 
The PoemsandPlaysof Oliver Goldsmith. 
Thk Case is Altered. Every Man iv 

His Humour. Every Man Out oy His 

Humour. Ben Jonson. 
Cynthia's Revels. Poetaster. Ben 

Jonson. 






The Poems of John Keats. Double vohime. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 

S^lincourt. 
On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 

a Kcmpis. Translation by C. Bigg. 
A Serious (Jall to a uevout and Holt 

Life. W. Law. 
Paradise Lost. John Milton. 

E1K.ONOKLASTES and the Tenure of Kings 
AND Magistrates. John Milton- 

Utopia and Poems, Sir Thomas More- 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume, 
Translation revised by W. H- D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Hcywood. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In 

ro volumes. 
The Poems of Percy Bvsshe Shelley. In 
4 volumes. With Introductions by C- D- 

Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. Robert Southey. 

The Natural History and Antiquities ot 
Selboens. Gilbert White, 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHXLD, M. A., B.Sc, and G- R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 



Complete School Chemistry, The. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
Tktrd Edition. Cr. Svo. 4J- 6d* 

Elementary ScrENCE for Pupil Teachers- 
Physics Section, Uy W, 'i- Clough, 
A.R-C.Sc. (Lond-X F,C.S. Chemistry 
Section, By A. E, Dunstan, B- Sc. (Lond,)? 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 10 Diagrams. 

Examples in Elementary Mechanics, 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. By 
W. J. Dobbs, M-A. With 52 Diagrams- 

Examples in Physics, By C, E. Jackson, 

M.A. Cr, Sz'tf. 2j. 6d* 
First Year Physics. By C, E. JacksoQ,M.A. 

With 51 Diagrams. Cn Sf0. is. 6d. 
Outlines ov Physical Chemistry, By 

George Senter, B-Sc. (Loud.)* Ph.D. With 

manv Diafirrams. Cr. %vo. v, 64, 



Organic Chemistry, An, for Schools ah: 
Technical Institutes. By A. E- Dunswn, 

B.Sc. (Lond-), F.CS- With mam 

Illustrations. Cn Svo. 2s, 6d, 
Plant Life, Studies in G'^rd^n and SchooL 

By Horace F- Jones, F,C S. With 

Illustrations. Cr, Svo* ^s. 6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. W, Frenq! 

M, A. Fi/tk Edition. Cr. Zvo. is, 6d* 
Practical Chemistry. Part n. W, French, 

M.A-, and T. H. Boardman, M-A. Cr. 81 

*Practical Chemistry for Schools ami 
Technical Institutes, A. By A. E. Dm 
Stan, B.Sc. (Lond-), F.CS. Cr.Zva. 3J. 

Practical Mechanics. S. H. We] 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvq. y. 6d. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geomk 
By C. T. Minis, M-LM.E. Cr. 



General Literature 
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Textbooks of Teclmology 

Fully Illustrated, 



Builders* Quantities. By H. C. Grabb. 
Cr %vo. 4J. td. 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F, C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Z7>o. %s. 6d. 

Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engirieer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.). and 
W. H. N. James, A.M.I.E.E., A.R.C.Sc. 
Cr, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d, 



i 



How TO Make a Dres^. By J. A. E. Wood, 
F&urth Edition. Cr, Bvc. is. 6d. 

Instruction in Cookery, A, P, Thomson, 

Introduction to the Study o^ Textile 
Design, An, By Atdred F. Barker, I)rmy 

Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare HilL Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 2j. 
R6pouss6 Metal Work. By A, C, Horth, 

Cr, 8vo. 2f • 6d> 



Handbooks of Theology 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L, Ottiey, D.D. Fourth Edition revis€d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M,A. DemyZvo. 
loi, 6^. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Remgion, By F. B. Jevons- M.A., 
Litt.D. Fourth Edition. Denty^-Do. i&r.Srfl 



An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. D^ny 
Zvo, JOS, 6d, 

The Philosophy of Religion in En(H.am> 
and America. By Alfred Cdldecott, D.D« 
Detny Zvo. xor. 6cU 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church oy 
England. Edited by E, C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edificn. Demy 8fw. 22J, 6^. 



The Westminster Commentaaies 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 

R 'Rarlch^m, M A D^tny 8»i3- Fourth 
Edition* IDS. 6^. 

The First Epistle of PavI' the Aposti b 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed, DcmyZvo^ 6f. 

A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H 
M*Neile. B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy SvOw los. 6d, 



The Book of EzekiSl. Edited H. A. Rfcd* 
path. M.A-,D.Litt. Demyhvo, tqs 6d 

The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R- Driver, D-D. 
Seventh Edition Detny 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C S, Gibson, 
D, D, Second Edition, Devty Zvo* 6j. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J, Knowling, 
D.D- Detny %vo, 6j. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

%vo. 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

S econd Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINK Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA Second Edition. 
Cr. Sz>o. 6s. Also Medinm Svo. 6d. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

TH!E BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. Also Medium Svo, 6d, 



THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, Thb 
PoLiTB Adventuress. Third Edition, 
Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d, 

Annesley (Maude). THIS DAY'S MAD- 
NESS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Anstey (P.). A BAYARD FROM 
BENGAL. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Austell (JaneX PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Aveling (Francis). ARNOUL THE ENG 
LISHMAN. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

BaffOt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
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THE PASSPORT. Fourth SdittPn. Cr. 

8ftf. fix, 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 

ANTHONY COTHBERT. Fourth Edition 
Cr. 8-vot 6s, 

LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

DONNA' DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
%vo, 6s. Also Medium Zt^o, 6d. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

%V0t 6s. Also Medium. Zvo. (id. 
Balfour (AndrewX BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. With i6 Illustrations 
Cr, Svo, 6s. 

BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. With i6 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Baring-aouldCS.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d* 

URITH, Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6a 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Medium Svo. 6d. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, Third 
Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, 
Cr, Svo, 6s, Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

JCITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s, 
Also Medium &vo. 6d, 

N0£MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr, 
Svo, 6s, Also Mediufn Svo. 6d. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. IIIus 
trated. Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s, 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

WINKFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, Svo. 6s, Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

INDEWISLAND- Second Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE FROBISHERS. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Also Medium^ Svo. 6d. 

DOMITIA. lUus. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Crovfn Svo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. Medium Svo. 6d. 
FURZE BLOOM. MediumSvo. 6d. 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER, Second Edition. Cr.Svo, 6s 



Barr a«mc«). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s, 
Also Medium Bvo, 6d. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fwrtk 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third EdiHmt, 
Cr, Svo, 6s, Also Medium Svo. 6d, 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s. 

JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST. 

Medium Svo, 6d. 

Beebie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW; or, The Progress 
OF AN Open Mind. With a FronttspieoCf 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Belloc (H.X EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G.K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Secontf 
Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Benson (E. F. ) DODO : A Detaii. op the 

Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo, 6d, 

THE VINTAGE. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr.Svo. y.6d, 

Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition, Cr>i 
Svo. 6s. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Cr. Svo. 6s, \ 

Bowles (Q. StewartX A GUN-ROOM 
DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr.Svo. is.6d. 

Bretherton (Ralph Harold). T H E| 
MILL. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

AN HONEST MAN. Second Edition, Cr, 
Svo, 6s. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. Medium 
Svo. 6d. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Caffyn (Mrs.) ('Iota*). ANNE MAULl 
VERER. MediumSvo. 6d. 

Campbell (Mrs. Vere). FERRIB 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Capes (Bernard). THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARV CONFESSIONS OF DIAN. 
PLEASE. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edit 
Cr, Svo. 6s. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. SecondEdii 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE LOVE STORY OF ST. BEL. Sea 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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THE LAKE OF WINE. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Car«y (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. Ct. %vo. ts. 

castle (Agnes and Bfferton). FLOWER 
O'THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Charlton (Randal). HAVE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6j. 
THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Che«ney ( Weatherby). THE MYSTERY 

OF A BUNGALOW. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8vo, 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated by 
Gordon Bkowne. Second Edition. Cr. Zvc, 
3J. 6d. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. Medium Bvo, 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Corhett (Julian% A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Third Edition, Cr. 
Bvo* 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA- Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THELMA. Thirty-Ninth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF, NineUenth Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi^ 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

WORMWOOD. SixteenthEd. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fijiy-Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. XTjth Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition, isotk 
Tlwusand. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition. 150th Thou- 
sand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS : the Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

BOY : a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr, Bvo. 

:;AME0S. Thirteenth Edmon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

^otes (Mrs. Bverard). See Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). 

:otterelI (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



Crockett (S. R.), LOCHINVAR. Illus- 

trated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 65. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 

CrokertMrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr, 
Bvo. 35. 6d. Also Medium. 8vo. 6^?. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Crosble (Mary), DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated by W, Parkin- 
son. Crown Bvo. $s. 6d. 

Dawson (Warrinsrton). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Deakia (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 

COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lewis Baumhr. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Mediufn Bvo, 6d. 

Dumas (Alexandre). See page 46. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. MedtumBvo. 6d. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bldridge(Geor£:eD.). INTHE POTTER'S 
HOUSE. O. Bvo. 6s. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Ersklne (Mrs. Steuart). THE MAGIC 

PLUMES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Fenn (Q. Manville). SYD BELTON ; or. 

The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. Second Ed. 
Cr. Bve. 3J. 6d, 

Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BAL6OWRIE, Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
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FlndUter (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition, Cr. 8w. 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. T/iird Edition. 

Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. SecondEdi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

MARGERY O' THE MILL. TAird 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HARDY-ON THE-HILL. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edition, Cr, %vp. 6s. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugrh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition, 
{Cr, Svo, 6s, 

GIANNEI+LA. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Croun Svo. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C.B.), A MOTHER*S SON. 

Ei/t/i Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

FuUer-Maltland (Ella). BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr,%vo, 6s, 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Mediu7M Zvo. 6d. 

Oaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Medium 

Svo. 6d. 
MARY BARTON. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Gates (Eleanor). THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. 8zfO. 6s. 

Qerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. Medium Svo. 6d. 

MADE OF MONEY. Medium Svo. 6d, 

THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Medium 
Svo, 6d. 

Oibbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

QUsing (George). THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. Medium Svo, 6d. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA'S TREA- 
SURE. Illustrated. Cr. Szjo. 3*. 6d. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Qtelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S FAIRY 

TALES. Illustrated. Medium Svo. 6d. [ 



Haig (J. C), IN THE GRIP OP TDBII? 

TRUSTS ; A Story of 19x4, Cr^ ^vo^ 
IS. net. 

Hamilton (M.). THE FIRST CXMM^ 

Se£aM./£ Ediiion. '^n S7i/t fix 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN V A R Y 1 19 G 

MOODS. Eourteenth Edition, Cr.^o. 6s, 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. P^ati^X 

Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed, Cr, 8tw 

6s. 

INTERPLAY. Ei/ih Edition. Cr. Svo. 6*. 

Harrod(F.) (Prances Forbes Robertson)*^ 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr, 
Svo. 6s, 

Hart (Mabel). SISTER K. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET Oit 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Editum* 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. ThMI 
Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s, 

FELIX, Sixth Edition. Cr. St>o. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. ^. ^ 

BYEWAYS. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. EighteefOk 
Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s, 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Svo. 6s. ' 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s, 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Editid^ 
Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THEJ- 
CAR. Eleventh Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6*;; 
Also Mediutn Svo. 6d. 

A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr.Svo. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AJ 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MiLi 
Eighth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium ^o. 6d. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edh 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Eourth Edit 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr, Boo. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Svo, 
Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC I] 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. 6fc' 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With a 
tispiece by A. H. Buckland. Third 
Cr. Svo. 6s, ( 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Wil 
Frontispiece by A. H. Buckland. Fi 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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Hornang (E. W.X BEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. MediufH%vo. 6d, 

Honsman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIIIAGLOYAI^ED^GALIS. Cr.Sv9.6s. 

Hneffer (Pord Madox). AN ENGLISH 

GIJi-L: A Romance Second Bditian. 
Cr. Zvo' 6s, ^ 

MR. APOLLO: A Ji/sr Possible -^tory. 
Secand Edition, Cr. Szy. 6s. 

Htttten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 

J*'z/ih EditiQn. Cr. %vo. 6s, 

Hyne (C. J, CutcHHe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. E^urik Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THJE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Svp. 6s. 

Inn-abam (J. H.)- THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. Medium ^vo. 6d. 

Jacobs (W. WO- MANV CARGOES 
Thirty first Edition. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition.. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated by Wi^l 
OwKN. Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvtf. ' 3s. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated by Will 
OwBif and Others. Seventh Edtttort, Cr. 
Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOING, //intk EM 
Hon. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated by 
Will Owen. Ninth Edition* Cr.hvo. ^t.bd. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated by Will 
Owen. Seventh Edition. Cr. tvo. 3J. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated by Will Owfih. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 35. 6rf. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. UliKtrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 'Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SALTHAVEN. Illustrated by Will Ovbn. 

Second Edition, Cr, Sz/tf. 31. 6d, 

SAILORS' KNOTS. Cr, Zvo. 3s. 6d, 
Janes (Henry). THE SOFT SID£, Secmd 

Ediii&n. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Keays (H. A. MUcheil). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME, Cr. 

Ke8ter(Vauglmii). THE FORTUNES OF 
THE LANDRAYS. Cr. &vo. 6s. 

tawtess (Hon. emily). WITH ESSEX 

IN IREI^ND. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Le Qnenx (Wniiam). THE HUNOH- 

BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also MediwH Zvo. 6d. 

THE CLOSED BOOK.- Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Thit^ Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



THE CROOKED WAY. Setonii Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Levett-Veats (S. K.). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. Also Medium 

Zvo. 6d. . ' t ^■■ 

THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Medntm Zvtt. 6d. 

Untott(E. Lynn). THeTRUE^JISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Medium 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. With a 
Frontispiece by Charles Riviitgstom 
Bull. Sijcth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6*. 

Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR- 
RIORS. lUuptrated, Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

*LuC9s(St. John). THE FIRST ROUND. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAVGHAN, 
NOVELIST. ^3rd Thotisand. Cr. Zvo. 
2s. 6d, Also Mediant Zvo. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION ; A Mqdekn Novel. TTfeW Edi 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BROTHERS ALL; More StoRtES of 
DxjTCH Peasant Li^e. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PKICE OF LIS DORIS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JVI*Cjirthy(Jnstin.H*). THE LADY OF 
LOYALTY HOUSE. Illustrated- Thzrd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. CnBw. 6s. 

THE DUKE'S MOTTO. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. > 

Macdonald (Ronald)* A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Macnan^itui (S;>. THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M^NAB. Eouf^h Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Malet (Locas). COLONEL ENDEKBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFEC^TlON- Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s» 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fi^h Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medintn Bz*^. 6£2. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ZXffi. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr.Svo^ Gs. 

Mann(Mlrs.M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition Cr,Z»o. 6fc 

A LOST ESTATE. A Nem Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medii^m Zsm. 6d. 

THE PARISH QFHILBY; ANawSdiHPK. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s.. 

THE PARISH NURSE. F^rth Edition. 
Cr.Zxto. 6f. • ■ 

GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Zvo. 65. 
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MRS. PETKR HOWARD. Second EMUon. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. AUo Medium' Bv0. td. 

A WINTER'S TALE. A Ntw Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURBENS. A New 
Jirdttiont Cr. 8z>0. 6f. 
Also Mediuttt %vo. 6d, 

ROSK AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 
Svo, 6st 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. lUas 
traced by M. B. Mann. Cr. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus 
tratedbyM. B. Mann. Cr. Bv0* 3s. 6d. 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. TAird 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6j. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Zvif, 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A bHEA* Ol-" COKN, Second AatttOM. 
Cn 8vo. 6s. 

THE HEART-SMITER, Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Cr. 8z>o. 6s. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

THE CEDAR STAR. Medium Zvo. 6d, 

Marchmont (A, W,). MISER HOAD- 
LEVS SECRET. Medi^mZvo. 6d. 

A MOMENTS ERROR. Medium Zt^. 6d. 

Marriott (Charles). GENEVRA. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

^9LTTy9\. (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 
Medittm 8uo. 6d. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium Zvo. 6d, 

Marsh (Ridiard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third. 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE GODDESS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE JOSS. MediumZvo, 6d. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

Mason(A. E. W.)l CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 



GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Secimd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. Cr, 
Zvo, 6s. 

TALLY-HOI Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. MediumZvo, 6d. 

Maud (ConsUnce). A DAUGHTER bV 

FRANCE. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MaxwelUW. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edt 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Eft. Cr.Zvo. ^6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAY BURY : B«. 

TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Z7J0. 6s, 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zfvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. js. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. aj. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Story qf 
AN Old-fashioned Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. y. 6d, 

Melton (R,)- CAESAR'S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Zvo, 6s 

MHler (Esther). LIVING LIES> Third, 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. ^ 

Also MediufK Zvo. 6d. 

MItford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THfe 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth EdiUon. 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISlN(i. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Editiok 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

MoIesworth(Mr8.). THE RED GRANGE 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Z-d. 
3^. 6d. 

Moat8roittery(K. L.). COLONEL KATB. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montresor (P. F.). THE ALIEN. Thh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEA: 
, STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fijih Edii 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
tion. Cr, Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 
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TO LONDON TOWN. Secani^ Ed. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES/ Cr. Svo. 6s. 

NesMtCE.). (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. J^ourtA EdiUen. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. Also Medium %vo. 6d. 

Noble (^ward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 

Second MditioH, Cr. Bva, 6s. 

NorHa(W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA: 
A Storv with two Sides to it. Second 
Ediiwn. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

HIS GRACE. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

GILES INGILBY. Medium 8w. 6d. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
Mediufn Svo* 6d. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Mediufn Zvo. 6d. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. Medium Svo. 6d. 

OHphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK, 

Medium Bvo. 6d, 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. Medium 
8w. 6d. 

THE PRODIGALS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE TWO MARYS. Medium 8w. 6d. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. %vo. 65. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN. Faurtk Edition. Cr. Zvo. 65. 
Also Mediutn Bvo. 6d 

OxenhamUohn). A WEAVER OFWEBS. 

With 8 Illustrations by Maurice Greif- 
FBNHAGEN. Fourtk Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Harold 
Copping. Ei/th Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth EdiHim. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH. AND 
OTHER STORIES, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY LApY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

P^n (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s* 

Parker (Qllbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sijtrth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 



WHEN VALMO^TD CAME TO PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Also Medium Zro. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.* 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUtis- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3s. 6d, 
Also Medium^ Zvo, 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

"Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

TYRANT. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Patterson (J. E.), WATCHERS BY THE 

SHORE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Ill"«:trated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium ZvO. 6d. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo* 6d. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story of 
THE Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST, Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. €d. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zthj. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Zzo. 6s. 

THE PORTREE VE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo, 6d- 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Su&ndEdiHon. 
CroTvn Zvo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crt>wn Zvo. 6s. 
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Plckthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Seventh.Ed. Cr.Zgio. 6s. 
BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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* * (A. T. QalUerConcb). THE WUIT£ 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Also Medtufn Szfo. 6d* 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fmtrtk H^tion. 
Cr. Zvif, &. 

MERRY-GARDEN, And other Stories. 
Cr. Sv0. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. T/Urd Edition. 
Cr. Zvc. 6s. 

Qaerido (Isruel). TOILOFM£N. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Arkold. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN 

CHANTED GARDEN. J^-amriA EdUivn. 
Cr. S»tf. 6j. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or, One Way 
OF Living. Seetmd EdiHon. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HAPPINESS, Cr.^MHf, 6s. 

Rhy« (aroce). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Secmd ^diti&n. Cr, &va. as. 

THE BRIDE. Cn 8w- 6s. ' 

Ridee W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition.. Cr. %z/o. 6s. 
Also Medium. %vo. 6d. 

ER6. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also MidiuMt &V0. 6d. - 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 3S. 6d. Also Medium Zv». 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Jtfew Edition, 
Cr. %aa. 34*. pd. 

MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THK WICKHAMSES. Fourt/i Edition, 

Cr. 8»tf 6s. 

NAM^ OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Second Mfiiiion. 
Cr. %VQ. 6s. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 
%vo. 6d. 

Ritchie (Mrs. Oovid O.). MAN AND 

THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. Q. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Svo. 

3J. 6d. 

Robins (EUaabeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rosenkrantz (Barea Palle). THE 

MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. Cr. 
Sz/o. 6s. 

I^ttssen (W. Oarfc). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fi/ih 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. ' 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8»o. 6s. 
Also Medium 8-z/o. 6d. 
ABANDONED. Seeot^ EdHton. C>*.few. Ss. 

Also Medium Bvff. 6d. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 
Illastrated by Oorpoh BROmrNE. ' Ftmrtk 
Edition. Cr* %vo, 3^. 6d, 
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A MARRIAGE AT SEA. MedittmSff. ,^ 1 

Ryan (Marah Ellis). FOR THE SOUL J 

OF RAFAEL. Cr. Bvfi. 6s. , ' f< 

Saady»_^ (Sydney). JACK CARSTMJ^ 

SF TOE POWER House. jSpu 
lustrations by Stanley L. Woc©.\ ^r. 
Bvo. 6s. 

SergOant (Adeline). THE FAS^I($^^^ 
PAUL MARILLIER. Crown 9vo. «*. 

THE QUEST OF GEOfFRlW 

D A R R E L L. Cr* Bvo, 65, 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOL'PfeS. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. " * 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Ci*. 

Bvo. 6s. ^ ' 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Medium Spa 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Medtufn Zvo. 6d. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second 'EM. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Mediutn Svo. 6d, > . 

THE LOVP THAT OVERCAME. M^d£$ftr : 

Bvo. 6d, \ 

Shelley (Bertlia). ENDERBY. Third Si,\ 

Cj. Bvo. 6s. \ 

Sidywlck (Mrs. Alfred). -THE KINS- \ 
MAN. With a Illustrations by O «. ^ 
Brock. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. i 

THE SEVERINS. Cr. Svo. 6s. '' ' 

Smith (Dorothy V, Horace). MISS 

MONA. Cr. Bvo. 3S. 6d. 

Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VA^^- 

BONDS- Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Stewart (IN ewton v.), A SON OF TH 
EMPEROR : Being Passages ^-ROsiVn 
Life of Enzio, King of Sardinia an&>' 
CoRSK^A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Sunbury (Qeorffc). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Mediu-m Bvo. 6d. ^ 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOURJ 

Illustrated. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
ASK MAMMA. lUus. Medium Bvo. 6d.V 

Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHO 

AND THE LADY. Second Editio 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fou 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Underhlll (E velyn). THE COLUMN 

DUST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

(Jrquhart (M.). A TRAGEDY IN COM 
MONPLACE. SecoudEd, Cr. Btto. 6s. 

Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIME 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMVBtJ 

STRODE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Waineman (Paul). THE BAY O 
LILACS: A Roqiance from Finlaa 
Second Edition. Cr. Swfl. 6*. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. " ' 
6t. 
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Walford (Mrs. L. B.). M^ , S H,I T H. 

MtdiumZvo. 6d. ' ' 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Medium. Zvo, 6d. 

COUSINS. Medium Zvo. (ui. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Medium 
Bvo, 6d. 

Wallace (aen«ral Lew). BEN^HUR. 

Medium Sve. 6d. 
THE FAIR GOD. Medium 8w. 6d. 
Waltz (Elizabeth C). THE ANCIENT 

LANDMARK: A Kewtuckv Romance. 

Cr, %vot 6s, 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTIJJE Illustrated. T&ird Edi 
tiffu. Cr. Svo. 6*. 

THE HIGH TOBY : Being further Chapters 
in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 
othervnse Galloping Dick. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third MMiian, Cr. &vo. 6s, 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Tkird EdiiioK. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6st 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers and 
Diverse Tales. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART- Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURERS. Medium Zvo. 6d, 

Weblinff (Feg^). THE STORY OK 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Weekes(A. B.), THE PRISONERS OF 
WAR. ^edtumZvo. 6d. 

Weils (H- Q.). THE SEA LADY, Cr. 
Zvo, 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d. , 

Weymaii (Staidey). UKDERTHERED 

ROBE. With Illustrations by R.CWcxm- 
viLLE. Tiuenty-Seiond Ed, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Whltbjr (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition, 0-. 
Zvo, 6f, . , 

White (Per^). THE SYSTEM. Tkir4 
Edition, Qr: Zvo, 6si 



A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Medium 
Btfo, &£,' ■' 

LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

wnUams (Maraery). THE BAR. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s, 

WllUamson (Mrs. C. Ni). THE AD- 
VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8ev. 6i. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr'. ^o. 
6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 

Strange Adventures of a. Motor Car. With 
i6 Illustrations. Seventeenth Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. Also Cr. Zvo. is, net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
of a Motor. With 1 6 Illustrations. Ninth. 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

i6 Illustrations. Tenth Edit. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. With 17 lilus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. With^fVon- 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. Bucklanb, 16 
oiber lUustraiions, and a Map. Fifth Edi 
Hon. Cr., Zvo. 6*. 

SCARLET RUNNER, Wuh a Frondspi^e 
in Colour by A. H. Buckl^nd, and 8 other 
lilustratiofts. ThirdEd. C^Jhrn,- &. *' 



SET IN SILVER. Witlj a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY o'^ 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. ^ ' * 

Yeldham (C. C). 

Cr. Zvo. 6f. 



DURHAM'S FARJ4. 



Books for Boys and (jfizls 

Tllnstf^ed, Crown %vo, ^s, 6d, 



The GETTiTtG Well op Dorothy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifibrd. Second Edition. 

Only a Guakd-Room Dog. By Edith £. 
Cutfaell. 



Master Rockafbluar's Voyagb. 
Clarlc Russell Fourth Edition, 



ByjW, 



Std Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Mauville Fenn. SetondEd. 



The Red Grange. By A^rs. Molesworth. 
A GiKL of the Pkople. By L. T. MejLd6. 

Fourth Edition. ■< 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Mfeade. 2f. Sd. 
The Honourable Miks. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 

There was once a Prince. By IV&rs. M. E, 
Mann. ^ 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs.'M. E. 
Mann. ' , ' 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



The Novels of Alexandre Dnmas 

Medium Svo* Price 6d, Doud^e Voiumes, is. 



J 



Acrtf. 

ThB ADVKKTORES of CArt"AIN I'AMPHILE. 

Amaury. 

The Bum of Fatb. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecilk. 

The Chevalier D'Harmbntal. (Double 

volume.) IS. 
Chicot the Jester. 
Conscience. 
The Convict's Son. 
The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crof-£ared Jacquot. 
dom gorenflot. 
The Fatal Combat. 
The Fencing Master, 
Fernande. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Georges. 

The Great Massacre. 
Henri de Navarre. 



H&LkuB DE Chavernv. 

The woroscope. 

Louise db la Valli£:ke. (Double vojume-) 

IX. 

The Man in the Iron Mask. (Doubly 

volume.) zx. 
MaItre Adam. 
The Mouth op Hell. 
Nanon. (Double volume.) if. 
Pauline; Pascal Bruno ; and Eontekoe. 

PkRE LA RUINE. 

The Prince of Thieves. 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta. 

Sylvandire. 

Tales of the SupeRnaturau 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

The Three Musketeers. (DouWe volume.) 

IX. 

The Tragedy of Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) ix. 

The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 



Methuen's Sixpenny Books 

Medium Szf^. 



AltMQesi (E. MarU). LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
AiMten(J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

BafOt (Ricfaard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 

Balfoor (Andrew). BY STROKE O^^ 

SWORD. 

Barlne-GouM^S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUuatrafccd. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED, 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. P.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLE Y. 



OT 



IW 



Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
Caffyn (Mrs. ). ANNE MAULE VERER. 

Caper (Bernard). THE LAKE OP 

WINE. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A FLASH 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'5 CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (AHghier*), thf tiivinkS 

COMEDY (CaryX 

Doyle (A, Conan). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. ^*- 

Eliot (Georte). THE MILL ON TH 

FLOSS. 
Pindlater (Jane H.). THE GREK 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

QaUon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

aaske]](Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. i 

NORXH AND SOUTH. 
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Gerard (Dorothen). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

GlssinffCQ). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



QlanvlUe (Broest). 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



THE INCA'S 



Qleig (Charles), BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Qrimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Homung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Insraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

teQueux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF Joshua davidson. 

LyatUEdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.)« MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Matners (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT, 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

Meade(Mr8. L.T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 



Montresor (F. P.). THE ALIEN. 

Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 

Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 

NorrU(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.> THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHRlsr VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
[ CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 



*Q' (A. T. QuiUer Couch). 

WHITE WOLF. 



THE 



Ridfe(W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE, 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 

ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sersreant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 



Sidswick ^Mrs. Alfred). 

MAN. 



THE KINS 



Surtees (R, S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes (A. B. ), PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 



